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0%  (girl  tn  %  "fUmm" 

IS  pen  made  senseless  hieroglyphics  on  the 
ink-blotter  before  him,  and  his  eyes 
stared  vacantly  at  the  varnished  top  of  the 
desk.  A  sheet  of  paper  at  one  side  showed 
a  mass  of  erased,  re-written  and  scratched- 
out  words,  upon  which  the  ink  had  long  since 
dried.  Evidently  "The  Real  Story  of  the 
Death  of  Louis  XVII ",  for  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  "  Moon  ",  wasn't  progressing  in 
a  very  rapid  manner.  Eighteen  weary  times 
he  had  walked,  bicycled,  and  automobiled  for 
every  conceivable  "story"  of  the  sensation  in 
Paris,  and  now  the  long  cablegram  to  his 
paper  was  twenty-four  hours  late  —  twenty- 
four  hours  too  many  in  newspaper  life.  He 
didn't  know  whether  any  other  of  the  mob  of 
reporters  from  the  States  had  succeeded  or 
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not,  but  that  wasn't  the  question.  It  was  up 
to  him  to  get  the  first  news  for  the  "Moon 
and  he  had  failed.  Out  of  the  Sophomore 
class  at  Harvard  he  had  succeeded  gloriously, 
wonderfully,  as  a  cub  reporter  for  six  months, 
until  his  paper,  as  a  reward  for  his  hard  work, 
had  sent  him  to  Paris  in  company  with  the 
twenty  other  representatives  of  American 
papers,  trusting  him  to  look  out  for  their  in- 
terests in  the  big  "  discovery  ". 

And  now  !  he  had  failed- — failed  miserably, 
with  not  even  a  paragraph  to  the  anxious 
editors,  and  he  had  been  in  Paris  a  day  and  a 
half,  wasting  his  time  away,  with  no  result, 
no  return  for  the  trust  the  huge  publication 
had  placed  in  him,  and  he  had  hoped  for  so 
much  in  the  future.  He  hadn't  even  dared 
to  think  of  how  much.  And  now  it  was  all 
over  —  no  more  future,  no  glowing  words  of 
praise  for  his  "  scoop".  He  could  almost 
see  the  big  headlines  of  the  rival  papers  with 
a  full  account,  while  his  paper  went  to  press, 
terribly  devoid  of  anything  concerning  it. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  he  had  plenty  of  money 
from  his  great  success  during  the  winter,  so 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter. 
But  it  wasn't  the  money  —  no,  it  wasn't  that. 
It  was  the  humiliating  memory  that  he 
hadn't  "  made  good  ".  How  his  heart  burned 
to  think  of  it !  A  total  failure  in  life  —  no 
good  whatever.  But  he  was  only  twenty- 
one,  an  excuse  for  the  astonishing  extent 
into  which  his  fevered  mind  had  led  him. 

Savagely  he  grasped  his  pen  tighter  and 
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hurled  it  with  all  his  strength  into  the  door, 
where  it  remained,  quivering.  Then,  turning 
in  his  chair,  slowly,  he  stood  up,  and  began 
hesitatingly  to  take  off  his  collar  and  tie. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
unlacing  his  shoes.  What  he  was  doing  was 
as  far  away  from  his  mind  as  he  was  from 
the  welcome  shores  of  Manhattan  Island. 
He  continued  doggedly  in  his  task,  though 
he  did  seem  surprised  once  when  he  held  his 
shirt  in  his  hand  and  looked  down  at  it  in  a 
dazed  way. 

The  month  of  June  is  hot  in  Paris,  and 
the  heated  air  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  blew 
into  the  room  through  his  open  window,  heat- 
ing him  the  more ;  and,  anyway,  the  noises 
of  the  street  were  so  disquieting  that  he  for- 
got all  the  annoying  occurrences  of  the  day, 
fell  upon  the  bed  and  was  asleep. 

The  little  "  imported  "  American  bell-hop 
of  the  Regina  stumbled  characteristically  on 
the  velvety  carpet  of  the  hallway  on  the  top 
floor,  fingering  longingly  the  yellow  cable- 
gram, which  could  be  read  easily  by  merely 
unfolding  the  paper,  as,  contrary  to  all  such 
he  knew  in  the  States,  it  had  no  envelope. 
And  so,  as  he  passed  a  lighted  gas-jet  in  a 
corner,  his  desire  triumphed,  for  he  certainly 
did  want  to  know  what  that  "  poiper  in  New 
Yoik  had  to  say  to  de  reporter-guy  in  number 
240."  With  eager,  bulging  eyes  he  read  the 
following  :  — 
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Mr.  Emery  Wright, 

Regina,  Paris. 
Hamlin  take  work  there.  You  go  Aus- 
gart,  Prussia.  Proposal  Capt.  Hugh  Buckle, 
Royal  Guards,  Miss  Jean  Hupp,  owner  gun 
works  Ausgart.  Wire  for  double  in  three 
days.  "  Moon  ". 

3f£  ^fe  ^  t^s  "3ffc 

Wright  sauntered  out  to  breakfast  in  the 
little  summer  garden  of  the  diminutive  hotel 
at  which  he  was  stopping  ;  in  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Ausgart.  He  smiled  pleasantly  at 
the  blushing  "fraulein"  who  carried  out  the 
duties  of  a  waitress  on  his  round  stone  table. 
This  little  hotel,  dubbed  "  Le  Petit  Leon 
was  one  of  two  such  hostleries  in  the  village. 
WVight  chose  the  "  Leon  "  for  one  reason, 
that  it  was  the  first  one  he  encountered  in 
coming  from  the  station  in  the  old  stage- 
coach plying  between  the  two  points.  For  a 
second,  because  the  blushing  waitress  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  as  he  came  up,  and 
attracted  him. 

This  attraction  continued  during  breakfast. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  complain  that  his 
rolls  were  moldy  that  he  might  watch  her  ad- 
miringly as  she  tripped  in  with  the  dish,  and 
placed  it  daintily  before  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  delicate  refinement  of  her  cos- 
tume. He  watched  with  lodging  interest  the 
quick  little  movements  of  her  hands,  noticing 
how  excellently  they  were  manicured,  the 
finely  tapering  nails.    At  last,  when  he  had 
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called  for  as  many  new  dishes  of  rolls  and 
fresh  cups  of  coffee  as  he  dared,  he  bethought 
himself  of  his  duty,  and  hurriedly  arose.  As 
he  stood  preparing  his  camera,  his  note-book, 
and  pencils,  he  considered  the  likelihood  of 
her  replying  if  he  should  venture  a  question 
about  the  feminine  owner  of  the  gun  works. 
He  was  a  great  deal  surprised  with  himself 
in  finding  that  he  was  the  least  bit  afraid 
that  she  might  not  answer  him.  This  con- 
dition of  regarding  an  ordinary  German  wait- 
ing girl  was  strange  to  him.  But  that  was 
the  deuce  of  it.  She  wasn't  ordinary.  She 
was  decidedly  different  from  any  such  he  had 
ever  known,  either  in  America  or  on  the  con- 
tinent. Then  he  recalled  his  work,  reproach- 
ing himself  bitterly  at  forgetting  so  easily 
that  his  future  fortunes  depended  on  his.  get- 
ting the  "  story  ". 

He  left  the  little  inn  with  hope  and  deter- 
mination. He  handed  his  card  through  the 
bars  of  the  gate  to  Fraulein  Hupp's  estate, 
to  the  gate-keeper,  who  regarded  him  sus- 
piciously. He  requested  merely  "  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  Fraulein  and  the  permission 
to  take  a  few  pictures." 

His  card  was  returned  after  about  fifteen 
minutes  by  the  keeper,  who  told  him  gruffly 
that  "  the  Fraulein  would  not  see  him  or 
anyone,  and,  morever,  begged  that  he  would 
not  bother  her  further." 

Wright  gazed  at  the  man  in  stupefaction, 
muttering,  "  That's  darned  queer.  Not  bother 
her !    What  does  she  expect  in  the  name  of 
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the  Holy  Saints."  Then,  aloud,  "  Look 
a-here,  man,  I've  got  to  see  her.  That's  all 
there  is  about  it.  Can't  you  get  me  in?" 
He  extracted  a  bill  from  his  pocket,  and  held 
it  temptingly  in  front  of  him.  The  other, 
however,  scowled  at  him,  and  said  in  a  way 
amazing  to  Wright,  who  never  doubted  the 
power  of  money, 

"  Naw,  I  can't.  You  get  away  from  here 
darned  sudden  or  I'll  see  that  you  do."  He 
made  a  threatening  movement  to  unlock  the 
gate,  but  Wright  merely  laughed,  saying, 

"  Well,  go  ahead,  you  blamed  son  of  a 
Dutchman.  Open  the  gate.  If  you  do,  I'll 
most  certainly  get  in.  If  you  want  to  try  it, 
just  come  out.  The  man  scowled  more 
deeply,  and  retreated  into  his  lodge  by  the 
side  of  the  gate.  Wright  smiled  again  and 
strode  off  down  the  dusty  highway,  having  a 
better  plan  in  mind  than  that  of  trying  con- 
clusions with  a  servant  of  the  Fraulein,  which 
would  more  than  likely  bring  him  more  into 
her  dislike  than  ever,  whatever  the  result. 

So  with  his  plan  in  mind,  he  began  to 
climb  up  the  wall  in  a  safe  hidden  place, 
several  hundred  rods  from  the  gate.  Slowly 
and  with  difficulty  he  made  the  ascent,  his 
camera  banging  against  the  rock  and  his  side. 
At  the  top  he  was  about  to  slide  over  when 
he  looked  squarely  into  the  face  of  the 
keeper.  The  two  men  faced  one  another  for 
several  moments,  then  Wright  smiled  and  the 
other  grinned. 

"  You're  too  damned  clever,"  said  Wright, 
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and  without  another  word  descended  and  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  to  think  it  over.  It 
was  very  evident  that  he  couldn't  get  into  the 
estate  that  way.  After  cudgeling  his  brains 
from  every  conceivable  side  he  at  last  grew 
discouraged,  and  walked  back  to  the  inn  for 
luncheon. 

His  face  evidently  showed  his  discourage- 
ment, for  the  little  waitress,  looking  at  him  in 
imagined  secrecy,  showed  a  look  of  pity 
in  her  eyes.  Wright,  however,  was  too  pre- 
occupied to  notice  the  quick,  sympathetic 
eyes,  or  the  deft  little  hands  that  poured  out 
his  wine  or  handed  him  the  salt,  or  the  soft 
melodious  voice  that  asked  him,  "  Two  lumps 
or  one  ?  " 

At  dinner  it  was  the  same.  All  afternoon 
he  had  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  big  vines  and 
trees,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  his  elbows 
on  the  hard,  stone  table,  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking.  That  is,  he  thought  that  he  was 
thinking.  In  reality  he  was  spending  all  his 
time  in  calling  himself  a  fool  -  and  good-for- 
nothing,  with  no  energy,  no  will  power. 
Many  a  time  the  blue-eyed  waitress,  coming 
into  the  garden  on  one  pretense  or  another, 
stole  pitying,  tender  glances  at  him  from 
under  her  long  black  eyelashes,  and  he,  un- 
conscious of  it  all.  Every  feasible  plan 
seemed  to  have  escaped  him,  and  was  still 
escaping  him  diligently.  Now,  if  this  had 
been  a  case  of  forcibly  leading  the  orchestra 
at  the  most  popular  down-town  theatre,  or  a 
determination   to  change  a  plain  everyday 
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street  car  into  a  private-car  for  himself  and  a 
few  companions  in  Harvard,  he  could  have 
done  it  easily.  But  it  wasn't.  This  was  al- 
together different. 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  when  it  was 
time  for  his  coffee,  he  heard  the  girl  come 
slowly  to  him. 

Coffee,  m'sieur  ?  "  she  said. 

"No,"  he  growled  out,  in  rather  an  angry 
tone.  Then  looked  up  quickly,  ashamed  at 
his  very  savageness.  The  girl  was  going 
back,  slowly,  almost  wearily.  There  was  a 
peculiar  droop  to  her  shoulders  as  she  passed 
out  of  sight,  which  sent  a  pang  of  sorrow 
through  him.  That  is  why,  too,  he  didn't 
get  angry  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  china 
scraping  on  the  stone  very  close  to  him,  and 
the  smell  of  delicious  coffee  assail  his  nostrils. 
But  he  didn't  look  at  the  girl  as  he  drew  the 
cup  towards  him,  not  even  when  she  set  be- 
fore him  a  well-known  brand  of  American 
cigar,  placed  strikingly  upon  a  silver  I  salver. 
But  he  was  thinking  still,  harder  than  ever, 
so  he  didn't  even  stop  to  consider  the  mys- 
tery of  how  an  American  cigar  could  have 
reached  this  little  wayside  inn.  The  girl 
walked  away  again,  her  pretty  shoulders  more 
drooping  than  ever,  her  delicious  little  head 
in  that  hopeless,  one-sided  attitude  that 
Wright  would  have  recognized  immediately 
had  he  even  looked  up.  But  he  didn't.  He 
even  shut  himself  up  the  more  from  the 
sight,  folding  his  arms  upon  the  table  and 
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placing  his  head  upon  them,  a  glorious  spec- 
imen of  inaction  and  hopelessness. 

A  step  sounded  near  him,  and  he  looked 
up  quickly  from  his  lethargy.  The  little 
waitress  was  standing  by  the  table  with  one 
hand  resting  upon  it.  She  looked  at  him  a 
brief  moment  before  speaking.  Then, 

"  Did  you  call,  m'sieur  ?  "  she  said,  in  an 
uneven  voice,  her  big  round  eyes  appearing 
tearful  from  under  the  long,  black  eyelashes. 

A  surprised  "No"  and  a  questioning 
"Why?"  were  upon  his  lips.  But  he  hesi- 
tated, noting  the  appealing,  troubled  glance 
of  her  eyes.    Then  he  stood  up. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  Fraulein,"  he 
asked,  gently,  looking  down  at  the  dainty 
figure,  slightly  trembling,  in  a  pretty  little 
apron,  encircled  at  the  bottom  with  remark- 
ably delicate  lace,  which  the  owner  was  pull- 
ing nervously  through  very  small  and  finely- 
formed  fingers.  Continuing,  after  the  moment 
of  this  survey,  "Are  you  in  trouble,  too  ?  " 

She  remained  perfectly  still,  looking  down. 
Minutes  passed,  during  which  Wright,  stand- 
ing before  her,  and  seeing  the  pathetic  droop 
of  her  shoulders,  was  swept  with  a  whirl  of 
pity. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  it  is."  He  pulled  a  chair  from  a  near- 
by table  and  placed  it  near  her.  Then,  as 
she  made  a  movement  as  though  to  seat  her- 
self, he  sat  down.  The  girl,  however,  cast  a 
swift  glance  about  her  then  fell  at  his  feet, 
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one  hand  resting  upon  his  knee,  her  head 
upon  it. 

"The  captain,  the  captain,  m'sieur.  It  is 
the  captain,  and  my  uncle,  the  colonel,  who 
will  drive  me  mad.  My  uncle  is  my  guardian. 
By  his  will  I  am  to  marry  the  captain,  whom 
I  do  not  love.  Tomorrow  I  am  of  age  when 
I  govern  myself.  But  tonight  I  must  marry 
that  wretch,  because  my  uncle  so  says.  A 
week  I  have  been  hiding  from  them,  as  wait- 
ress here.  But  today  my  secretary,  whom  I 
angered,  has  told  them  all.  And  my  uncle 
will  return  at  midnight  with  the  captain.  It 
is  by  my  father's  will  that  if  I  marry  before 
my  age  I  am  disinherited,  and  my  uncle  it  is 

who  will  be  rich  then.     So  —  So  ." 

She  broke  off  into  violent  weeping.  The 
truth  dawned  on  Wright  by  degrees,  during 
this  long  broken  explanation,  and  when  she 
had  finished,  a  clear  understanding  of  two  re- 
markably comfortable  things  filled  his  mind. 

"  It's  no  damned  wonder  I  didn't  get  the 
story  today,"  he  thought  to  himself,  and  a 
queer  feeling  filled  him  again  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  kneeling  girl.  One  dainty, 
little,  bewitching,  brain-distracting  hand  was 
wandering  aimlessly  about  on  the  little  lace- 
bedecked  apron.  Soon  it  was  captured,  and 
the  owner  evidently  cared  little  that  it  was  in 
custody. 

"  Come,  little  Fraulein,"  said  Wright, 
standing  up.    "  Let  us  go  into  the  garden." 

The  girl  stepped  back  quickly,  raising  her 
head.    For  a  full  moment  she  stood,  looking 
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thoughtfully  into  his  eyes.  Then  she  said 
quietly,  "I  am  Jean  Hupp.  And  you  — 
are  M'sieur  Emery  Wright.  I  will  go  with 
you." 

It  was  a  queer  little  saying,  but  Wright 
had  grown  accustomed  to  queer  things  by 
now,  so  he  led  the  way  through  the  arched 
doorway  into  the  garden  by  the  sleepy  little 
river.  Neither  spoke,  as  he  walked,  as  though 
with  the  utmost  familiarity,  to  the  shadiest 
and  coziest  little  nook  on  the  river  bank. 
The  moon  was  up  by  now,  and  shown  with  a 
dreamy  light  upon  the  river,  mosaiced  with 
water-lilies  and  lily-pads.  They  seated  them- 
selves upon  the  bank,  she  smoothing  out  her 
skirts  with  averted  eyes  ;  he,  leaning  towards 
her  eagerly.    After  a  few  moments  he  spoke. 

"Little  Fraulein,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  tonight  a  strange  new  thing  has  come  into 
my  life.  Something  I  never  felt  before. 
Something  I  never  even  dreamed  of.  For 
four  years  I  have  thought  of  but  one  thing, 
and  that  one  thing  has  absorbed  every 
moment  of  my  life.  I  have  worked,  and 
struggled,  and  planned  for  my  own  selfish 
ambitions,  for  my  own  ends,  my  own  desires* 
thinking  of  nothing  else  —  imagining  there 
was  nothing  else."  His  tone  grew  softer  as 
he  went  on.  "  But  tonight  something  differ- 
ent has  happened,  —  and  —  little  Fraulein, 
what  would  you  do  if  7  '  you  I  loved  you 
more  than  anything  else  in  this  whole,  wide 
world."  The  girl  had  become  very  still  while 
he   was  speaking,  but  as  he  finished  she 
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trembled  violently,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  He  drew  them  away  gently, 
firmly,  and  softly  kissed  her  upraised  lips. 

Then,  he  arose,  reluctantly.  She  looked 
up  with  a  question  on  her  lips.  "  What  is 
it,"  she  murmured.  He  smiled  down  into 
her  wonderful  blue  eyes. 

"My  paper  is  waiting  for  the  story,"  he 
said.  James  C.  Thomas. 


f  nu  ©am?  at  iHnrntng 


O  Love,  you  came  at  morning, 
And  brightened  all  the  day, 
The  earth  breathed  out  its  greeting, 
And  all  the  birds  were  gay. 

0  Love,  at  dusk  I  lost  you, 
And  all  the  world  was  cold  ; 
In  the  sleet  of  winter's  sorrow, 

1  am  waiting,  gray  and  old. 

Newton  H.  Forster 


DR.  J.  S.  O'CONNOR 

COACH 


By  Dr.  J.  S.  O'Connor 


the  close  of  the  Football  season  of  1905, 
there  was  considerable  criticism  of  the 
game  of  football  as  played  by  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  schools  in  this  country.  Con- 
siderable weight  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Rules  Committee  that  the  game  might  be 
modified  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  more 
open  and  more  interesting  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  less  dangerous  to  the  player. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Rules  Comm- 
ittee convened  for  the  first  time  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  season.  After  much  discussion 
and  many  changes  a  code  of  rules  was  finally 
adopted.  It  would  take  too  much  time  and 
space  as  well,  to  enumerate  all  the  changes, 
so  I  will  mention  only  those  which  have  had 
a  radical  influence  upon  the  game.  There 
were  three  important  rules  made  as  follows  : 

RULE  14. 

(a)  A  player  may  throw,  pass,  or  bat  the  ball  in  any 
direction  except  toward  his  opponents'  goal. 

Penalty —  (Referee.)  —  Loss  of  5  yards. 

Exception  —  (1)  One  forward  pass  shall  be  allowed  to 
each  scrimmage,  provided  such  pass  be  made  by  a  player 
who  was  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  when  the  ball  was 
put  in  play,  and  provided  the  ball,  after  being  passed  for- 
ward, does  not  touch  the  ground  before  being  touched  by 
a  player  of  either  side. 

Penalty.  —  (Referee.)  —  (1)  If  a  forward  pass  be 
made  by  a  player  who  was  not  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage  when  the  ball  was  put  in  play,  the  ball 
shall  go  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  where  the  pass 
was  made. 

If  the  ball,  after  being  passed  forward,  touches  the 
ground  before  being  touched  by  a  player  of  either 
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side,  it  shall  go  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  where 
the  pass  was  made. 

Exception  —  (2)  The  pass  may  not  be  touched  by  a 
player  who  was  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  when  the  ball 
was  put  in  play  —  except  by  either  of  the  two  men  playing 
on  the  ends  of  the  line. 

Penalty.  —  (Referee.)  —  (2)  If  a  forward  pass  is 
unlawfully  touched  by  a  player  who  was  on  the  line 
of  scrimmage  when  the  ball  was  put  in  play,  it  shall 
go  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  where  the  pass  was 
made. 

Exception  —  (3)  A  forward  pass  over  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage within  the  space  of  5  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
center  shall  be  unlawful. 

Penalty  —  (Referee.)  —  (3)  If  the  ball  is  passed 
over  the  line  of  scrimmage  within  the  space  of  5  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  center,  it  shall  go  to  the  opponents 
on  the  spot  where  the  pass  was  made. 

Exception  —  (4)  A  forward  pass  by  the  side  which 
does  not  pull  the  ball  in  play  in  a  scrimmage  shall  be  un- 
lawful. 

Penalty — (Referee.)  —  (4)  If  a  forward  pass  is 
made  by  the  side  which  did  not  put  the  ball  in  play  in 
a  scrimmage,  the  ball  shall  go  the  opponents  on  the 
spot  where  the  pass  was  made. 

Exception  —  (5)  A  forward  pass  which  crosses  the 
goal  line  on  the  fly  or  bound  without  touching  a  player  of 
either  side,  shall  be  declared  a  touchback  for  the  defend- 
ers of  the  goal. 

Relating  to  kicking. 

Exception  —  (2)  When  the  ball  has  been  kicked  by  a 
player  other  than  the  snapper-back,  any  player  on  the 
kicking  side  shall  be  on-side  as  soon  as  the  ball  touches 
the  ground. 

In  case  a  kicked  ball  goes  over  the  goal  line  on  the  fly, 
or  after  sti iking  the  ground  before  being  touched  by  a 
player  of  either  side,  the  Referee  shall  declare  a  touch- 
back. 

Exception — (1)  A  place-kick  or  drop-kick  pass- 
ing over  the  cross-bar  shall  score. 

Exception  —  (2)  A  player  may  run  back  a  kick- 
off  or  a  free  kick  that  thus  crosses  the  goal  line. 

In  case  a  kicked  ball  strikes  the  ground  in  the  field  of 
play,  thus  putting  the  kicker's  side  on-side,  it  may  not  be 
kicked  further  or  be  kicked  at  while  on  the  ground  or 
while  bounding. 

Penalty — Umpire — Loss  of  the  ball  to  the  oppo- 
nents on  the  spot  where  the  foul  occurred. 


Note  —  In  case  a  kick  is  returned  before  another 
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scrimmage  intervenes,  the  players  of  the  side  that  returns 
the  kick  may  not  recover  the  ball  until  it  has  been  touched 
by  another  of  the  side  that  first  kicked  it. 

Penalty  —  Referee  —  The  ball  shall  go  to  the  op- 
ponents on  the  spot  of  the  foul. 

(c)  If  a  kicked  ball,  before  it  touches  the  ground  or 
the  person  of  an  opponent  is  touched  when  inside  the  op- 
ponents' io-yard  line  by  a  player  who  is  off-side,  it  is  a 
foul,  anu  a  touch  hack  shall  be  declared  for  the  defenders 
of  the  goal. 

Relating  to  line  of  scrimmage  and  neutral 
zone. 

( c )  The  Line  of  Scrimmage  for  each  side  is  an  imag- 
inary line  parallel  10  the  goal  line  and  passing  through 
that  point  of  the  ball  nearest  the  side's  own  goal  line. 

From  practical  experience  with  the  New 
Rules  I  can  say  that  it  has  made  the  game 
more  open,  more  interesting  to  the  average 
spectator,  but  not  less  dangerous.  The  for- 
ward pass  and  the  outside  kick  open  a  way  for 
spectacular  views,  for  clever  handling  of  the 
ball  as  well  as  concerted  team  play. 

So  far  this  season  the  new  game  has  so  in- 
terested and  absorbed  the  followers  of  the 
sport  that  the  rounding  out  of  the  college  and 
schools  teams  has  been  almost  of  secondary 
importance  to  them  ;  now,  however,  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  revised  game  have  been  fairly 
well  exemplified.  The  public  has  been  given 
a  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  play  to  be  expected 
in  the  big  matches  that  are  coming,  and  what 
the  colleges  are  making  of  the  new  game. 
All  are  agreed  that  the  outside  kick  has  great 
possibilities  and  that  the  forward  pass  is  ab- 
solutely unreliable.  At  the  most  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  trick  play  and  no  good  team  de- 
pends entirely  on  tricks. 
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The  preliminary  games  have  satisfied  one 
of  two  things.  First,  the  easiest  team  to 
score  against  is  the  heavy  team  whose  men 
move  slowly.  The  second  fact  which  very 
brief  experience  with  the  new  rules  has  de- 
monstrated is  that  fast  and  speedy  men  are 
essential  under  the  new  rules. 

In  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rules  have 
accomplished  all  that  the  framers  sought  for, 
namely  to  make  the  game  a  game  for  light- 
weight men.  The  game  has  been  opened  up 
so  much  that  the  players  do  not  plunge  into 
each  other  as  they  did  under  the  old  rules. 
The  men  in  the  rush  lines  are  not  in  such 
constant  contact.  They  have  to  do  more 
sprinting  because  of  the  frequent  punting  and 
less  hammering  at  each  other  by  short  plays 
which  only  gained  a  yard  or  two. 

The  work  of  the  back-field  has  also  been 
lightened  in  this  respect  in  that  the  plays  that 
are  now  being  practised  do  not  depend  so  much 
as  formerly  upon  a  back  plunging  into  a  stone- 
wall defence.  However,  the  tackling  in  the 
open  is,  and  always  will  be  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous, for  men  will  take  desperate  chances 
here  when  success  or  failure  often  determines 
the  outcome  of  a  big  game. 

In  summing  it  up  then,  I  should  say  that 
the  New  Rules  have  made  a  game  that  is 
more  open  and  more  interesting  to  the  average 
spectator. 


M  Isn't  Altoaoa  (Flnta 


The  moon  through  the  trees  was  beaming, 
As  he  whispered  his  words  of  love. 

They  were  answered  with  many  a  squeezing 
From  a  little  kidskin  glove. 

He  leaned  to  kiss  her  womanlike  neck 
And  she  fell  to  his  arms  with  a  sigh — 

Then  an  ominous  click  in  the  bushes, 
A  camera  fiend  was  by. 

They  turned  and  fled  through  the  gloaming, 

But  alas,  it  was  too  late. 
And  the  next  day  their  pictures  both  appeared 

In  the  Daily  Rattlepate. 

E.  Curtis  Wheeler 
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"  JfiOLD  on  tnere  a  mmute  !    I  think  I  saw 
^    something  fall  down  behind  that  loose 
board." 

The  men  all  appeared  as  though  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  stop  their  work.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  task  that  they  were  performing,  but 
it  was  tiresome  and  dirty. 

The  little  village  was  slow,  and  had  all  it 
could  do  to  keep  from  tumbling  over  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  and  it  was  a  rare  occasion  that 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  took 
place.  But  this  was  a  time  of  excitement 
and  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  every  family 
Bible :  the  old,  rickety,  bad-smelling  post- 
office  was  to  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a 
brick  structure,  strictly  up-to-date  in  every 
respect. 

The  man  who  spoke,  Jack  Rowan,  evident- 
ly the  foreman,  was  dressed  in  blue  overalls, 
whitened  at  the  knees  ;  a  big,  loose,  gray 
flannel  shirt,  and  a  little  frayed  cap  perched 
way  back  on  his  head.  The  other  men 
looked  almost  the  same  as  he  did,  and  one 
could  easily  see  that  they  were  home-talent. 

The  foreman  tore  away  the  boards,  but  he 
could  find  nothing  except  large  pieces  of 
broken  plaster,  and  the  dust  and  dirt  of  many 
years.  He  was  just  about  to  give  up  his 
search  when  his  hand  touched  something  that 
rattled  like  dry  paper.  He  pulled  and  tugged 
for  a  moment,  and  then  held  up  an  old  yellow 
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letter  for  his  comrades  to  see.  A  sigh  of 
disappointment  passed  through  the  crowd. 

A  girl  suggested,  "  Is  there  no  address  on 
the  envelope  ? " 

Jack  looked  at  the  paper  and  read  in  a  slow 
and  rather  puzzled  voice,  "Mrs.  J.  O.  Patter- 
son, Copeville,  Texas." 

The  people  around  him  gasped,  "  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson! "  Mrs.  Patterson  was  an  old  lady 
who  lived  in  a  mere  suggestion  of  a  cottage 
all  by  herself,  and  who  had  no  near  neighbors. 
Nobody  knew  much  about  her,  except  that 
she  had  a  dim,  misty  past,  a  sad,  lonely  pres- 
ent, and  a  very  uncertain  future.  In  her 
youth  she  had  probably  been  a  charming, 
cultured,  and  possibly  a  handsome  woman. 
But  the  last  will  stand  with  a  question  mark 
after  it.  Now  she  was  bent  with  rheumatism, 
her  hair  was  white,  not  so  much  with  age  as 
sorrow,  and  her  features  were  no  longer  clear 
cut.  Her  eyes  told  a  tale  that  words  could 
not,  and  to  see  her  in  this  shabby  little  house 
would  bring  the  tears  to  the  eyes.  Nothing 
she  had  ever  said  or  done  implied  that  she 
had  seen  better  days  or  that  something  was 
missing  in  her  life,  and  yet  everyone  knew 
that  she  had  not  always  lived  by  herself  in 
this  little,  comfortless  hut. 

When  Mrs.  Patterson  first  moved  to  Cope- 
ville, about  forty-one  years  ago,  her  face 
always  bore  an  eager,  expectant  look,  but 
that  had  faded  away  long  since,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  resignation,  not  to  say  despair, 
had  taken  its  place. 
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Now  when  this  old  letter  was  found,  the 
villagers  thought  that  maybe  this  might  be 
the  missing  link  between  her  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  that  it  might  solve  the  mystery  that 
surrounded  her.  The  townspeople  knew  that 
she  received  a  very  small  remittance  monthly 
from  the  town,  and  that  the  sum  barely  paid 
her  expenses.    But  that  was  all  they  knew. 

On  their  way  out  to  her  house  with  the 
letter  the  people  wondered  if  this  could  have 
been  an  important  one  or  simply  a  note. 
Whether  it  would  have  made  a  change  in  her 
life  for  the  better  or  worse,  or  any  at  all. 
As  they  neared  their  destination  they  grew 
more  excited  and  talked  less.  When  Jack 
Rowan,  who  carried  the  letter,  knocked  at 
the  door,  a  deathlike  stillness  fell  over  the 
crowd.  There  was  no  answer  to  his  knock. 
He  knocked  again  —  still  no  answer.  He 
then  tried  the  knob  and  the  door  opened 
easily.  He  stepped  just  inside  and  called  her 
name.  No  answer.  He  turned  to  the  people 
and  told  them  to  wait  for  a  moment.  They 
looked  at  one  another  in  amazement,  and 
shuddered.  Jack  went  further  in,  looked 
into  the  front  room,  and,  finding  it  empty, 
went  to  her  bedroom.  There  he  saw  Mrs. 
Patterson  lying  quietly  on  her  bed.  He 
stepped  to  her  bedside  and  called  her  gently, 
but  she  did  not  move  ;  then  he  touched  her 
hand,  and  not  until  then  did  he  realize  that 
she  was  dead. 

After  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
shock    he  went  to  the  door  and  told  his 
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friends  outside.  They  could  not  believe  him, 
and  several  women  rushed  into  the  house 
with  the  inevitable  doctor.  But  neither  their 
friendly  help  nor  his  scientific  knowledge 
could  assist  the  woman  who  had  gone  home. 

Jack  went  into  the  bare  front  room  for 
something,  and  found  a  paper  on  the  table. 
Evidently  Mrs.  Patterson  had  just  been  writ- 
ing. He  took  the  paper,  glanced  it  over,  and 
then  went  to  the  front  door.  There,  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  his  old  cap  in  his  hand, 
he  read  what  was  written  on  the  paper. 

This  is  what  he  read  :  — 

"  I  know  that  I  can  not  live  long  now,  and 
why  should  I  ?  I  have  no  friends  here  that 
care  for  me,  and  those  over  there  do  not 
know  where  I  am.  How  strange  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them  when  I  left  them  as 
silently  as  I  came.  I,  a  woman  of  twenty- 
nine,  just  entering  upon  a  successful  career 
as  a  singer  —  leaving  as  I  did.  When  I 
came  to  this  God-forsaken  village  I  thought  I 
should  die.  I  tried  earnestly  to  disguise  my- 
self in  every  way.  I  changed  my  name.  I 
endeavored  to  talk  differently.  I  made  an 
attempt,  and  I  fear  sometimes  a  poor  one,  to 
act  as  much  unlike  a  singer  as  possible. 
Often  I  thought  some  one  would  see  that  I 
was  not  what  I  pretended  to  be.  But  usually 
I  have  been  quite  fortunate,  and  yet  I  can 
not  say  that  truthfully.  For  when  that  dread- 
ful thing  happened  —  oh  !  I  can  not  bear  to 
write  about  it.  It  seems  as,  though  it  were 
only  yesterday,  and  yet  it  is  thirty-five  years 
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back,  no  —  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
Years  ago,  before  that  happened  which 
changed  my  whole  life,  I  wondered  if  ever  a 
tragedy  could  come  into  my  life,  if  ever  any- 
thing would  change  me  from  the  happy, 
cheerful,  misled  girl  into  a  sad  and  gloomy 
woman.  And  yet  here  I  am,  friendless,  sick, 
and  hopeless.  When  I  left  that  dark  cold 
night  for  this  desolate  place,  he  told  me  that 
if  he  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  his  first 
letter  that  he  would  —  oh !  my  head  is  so 
dazed,  so  confused.  What  did  he  say  he 
would  do  ?  My  memory  fails  me  now,  but  I 
can  only  remember  that  his  letter  never 
came  and  now  it  will  never  come.    I  have 

waited  too  ." 

Jack  looked  up,  and  in  a  strangely  altered 
voice  said,  "  My  friends,  the  letter  has  come 
too  late  to  comfort  our  friend  now,  and  as 
she  could  not  speak  of  her  past,  we  will  not 
pry  into  it.  We  will  lay  this  long-looked- 
for  letter  away  with  her  in  her  last  resting- 
place."  Albert  W.  Chase. 


Willie  put  his  stockings  on 
Wrong  side  out  and  thought  it  fun  : 
Mother  did'nt  like  his  whim, 
So  she  turned  the  hose  on  him. 

[Philadelphia  Record'] 


The  "  Governor  "  :  "  Does  your  son  graduate  this 
month  ?" 

The  "  Pater  "  :  "  Oh  no,  he  has  another  year  on  the 
football  team." 


Urates  fnrnt  piftUtpfi  3lbg 

Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73- 


'48 — Elijah  Swift  died  in  Falmouth,  July  17,  1906, 
at  the  age  of  74  years. 

'49 — George  Francis  Swift,  born  in  Andover  72 
years  ago  in  the  house  in  which  he  died,  was  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  genial  manners.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  brokerage  business  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  July  3,  [906. 

'50 — George  Nelson  Burtt  died  in  Andover,  June  1 5, 
1906,  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

'50 — Thomas  Denny  was  born  in  Boston,  August 
22,  1833  5  graduated  from  Yale  in  1854,  and  entered 
the  office  of  Fisher,  Denny  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brok- 
ers, N.  Y.  City.  In  1858  the  firm  became  Thomas 
Denny  &  Co.  He  was  married  January  21,  1881  to 
Miss  Lucy  Worthington  Wright,  and  died  July  29, 
1906  at  Lake  Meacham  in  the  Adirondacks. 

'56 — Edward  Francis  Holt  died  in  Andover,  June 
14,  1906,  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Mr.  Holt  had  served 
on  the  school  board  of  the  town  of  Andover. 

'56 — George  Newton  Pasho  died  in  Lowell,  July  8, 
1906  at  the  age  of  70  years,  having  been  born  in 
Andover,  March  31,  1836.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
sexton  of  the  South  Church. 

'62 — Benjamin  Cumings  Sparrow,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  life-saving  service,  died  July  9, 
1906,  at  his  home  in  East  Orleans.  He  was  born  in 
that  town  October  9,  1839;  served  in  the  civil  war 
1861-1864,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  to  the  coast  ser- 
vice. He  exhibited  personal  daring,  and  secured 
discipline  and  efficiency  in  the  force  under  him.  He 
had  served  on  the  school  board  of  Orleans. 

'68 — John  Freeman  Brown  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  his  council  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Judge  Brown  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1872,  and 
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two  years  later  from  the  law  school.  He  was  appoint- 
ed clerk  of  the  municipal  civil  court  in  1888  and  rose 
to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  municipal  court. 

'71 — Rev.  Lawrence  Phelps  has  resigned  his  pas- 
torate in  Leominster  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  Biblical  Literature  at  the  Atlanta  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Atlanta,  Ga. 

'88 — William  S.  Haskell  is  a  member  of  the  new  law 
firm,  Carter  &  Haskell,  at  18  Wall  st,  New  York. 

'92 — Percival  Dove  of  Andover,  is  now  owner  and 
operator  of  the  machine  shop  formerly  owned  by 
F.  G.  Fifield  and  situated  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Methuen  streets  in  Lawrence. 

'95 — Walter  T.  Stern  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
Corbitt  &  Stern,  60  Wall  street,  New  York. 

'98 — Frank  Tucker  Mason  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Richard  Vernon  were  married  August  29,  1906,  at 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

'98 — Lyman  Strong  Spitzer  and  Miss  Blanche  Carey 
Brumback  were  married  September  19,  1906,  at  To- 
ledo, O. 

'98 — George  E.  Woodbine  has  been  appointed  by 
the  corporation,  instructor  in  history  in  Yale  College. 

'03 — Married  in  Ballard  Vale,  Andover,  September 
26,  1906,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wyley  Steed  to  Foster 
Allen  Matthews.  They  will  live  at  25a  Newburn  Av., 
Medford. 

'04 — Dr.  Malcolm  B.  McTernen,  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  Dental  School,  has  opened  dental  parlors  in 
Andover  for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


iciittnriai 


In  this,  the  first  number  of  the  year,  the 
Mirror  has  disregarded  all  past  traditions, 
and  adopted  a  new  design  for  a  cover.  We 
hope,  and  think,  that  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  conventional  seal  and  dignified  lines 
of  the  former  design.  That  cover  had  been 
the  standard  for  so  long  that  it  is  now  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  we  endeavor  to  im- 
prove it.  We  hope,  however,  that  all  the 
readers,  and  especially  the  fellows,  will  agree 
that  it  is  more  attractive,  and  the  contents 
of  the  paper  more  easily  read. 

The  drawing  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Hallowell,  P.  A. 
'o6,  now  in  Harvard.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  his  work,  and,  we  think,  is  not  below  his 
standard.  His  Andover  -  Exeter  baseball 
poster  of  last  year  and  his  excellent  work  in 
the  1906  Pot-Pourri  and  Class  Book  is  only 
added  to  by  this,  his  latest  drawing.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  the 
fellows  on  the  cover  this  month. 

As  was  announced  in  the  Phillipian,  the 
McLanahan  prices  will  be  offered  again  this 
year.  These  prizes  were  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  contributions  by  competition. 
There  are  but  a  few  other  prizes  established 
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in  school  which  offer  a  more  substantial 
reward  than  do  these.  Mr.  George  X. 
McLanahan  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was 
managing-editor  of  the  Mirror  in  '9i-'o,2, 
saw  the  need  of  such  prizes  and  established 
them  last  year,  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
divided  as  follows  : 

For  the  best  article  from  a  Senior  or  Mid- 
dler  — 

First  prize      -       -      $  1 5 .00 
Second  prize  -       -  10.00 
For  the  best  article  from  a  Junior-Middler 
or  Junior  — 

First  prize      -       -      $  1 5 .00 
Second  prize  -       -  10.00 
The  last  two  prizes  are  so  arranged  that 
the  competition  for  them  is  entirely  apart 
from  Seniors  and  Middlers. 

There  are  several  board  positions  to  be 
filled  by  the  Christmas  vacation,  so  that  the 
fellows  should  hand  in  their  contributions  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  qualify  for  them. 

THE  "28-0  COACH" 


Dr.  "Jack"  O'Connor,  as  he  is  familiarly 
known  in  Andover,  has  written  a  splendid 
article  on  the  "  New  Rules  "  for  the  October 
number  of  the  Mtrror.  It  is  both  timely 
and  interesting,  and  sheds  new  light  on  many 
of  the  obscure  points  of  the  game. 

Dr.  O'Connor  was  engaged  for  the  first 
time  last  year  to  coach  the  football  team. 
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Under  his  training  and  by  the  use  of  the 
Dartmouth  methods,  the  1905  eleven  devel- 
oped into  the  invincible  team  that  defeated 
Exeter  last  year,  28  to  o.  He  was  re-engaged 
and  hopes  to  produce  another  team  of  similar 
strength  to  oppose  Exeter  on  Brothers  Field 
on  November  tenth. 


A  LESSON  IN  KISSING 

My  Lady  got  mad 

For  my  kissing  her  hand, 
And  I  was  quite  glad 
My  Lady  got  mad — 
A  way  that  she  had 

I  now  understand  ; 
My  Lady  got  mad 

For  my  kissing  her  hand. 

[London  Five  O'clock'] 


REASON  FOR  HIS  HASTE. 

McCloskey — "  Phat  is  yure  hoorry,  Moike  ?" 

McGowan  (on  the  sprinkling-cart)  — "  Shure,  it's 
goin'  to  rain,  Pat,  an1  it's  me  thot  wants  to  git  me 
wr-rk  done  befoor  it  comes." 


She  was  a  peach,  so  he  declared, 

He  was  the  apple  of  her  eye  ; 
Soon  by  the  parson  they  were  pared, 

And  wedding-bells  then  peeled  on  high. 

[Puck] 
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The  Academy  prepares  large  classes 
of  young  men  for  College,  the  scientific 
schools,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  pro- 
fessional schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six 
professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over 
four  hundred,  less  than  one-half  of 
whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the 
others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September 
19,  1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accom- 
modations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and 
scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy 
are  funds  for  building,  for  teachers' 
salaries,  and  for  general  current  ex- 
penses. For  further  information  and 
for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue,  ad- 
dress, 
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qJHE  long-distance  wireless  telegraph  station 
near  the  harbour  of  Transatlantic  steam- 
ships stood  on  a  small  hill  apart  from  the 
city.  Hurscey  sat  at  a  second-story  window 
of  the  little  white  structure,  facing  the  town, 
while  he  meditatively  counted  over  the  hours 
on  his  watch.  It  was  twilight  of  a  November 
day,  and  the  Harvard- Yale  game  had  been 
played  and  won  by  the  Crimson.  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  young  man  who  sat  at  the  window 
had  aided  in  no  slight  degree  in  that  victory. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  half-back  captain  who  had 
played  both  halves  with  a  strength  born  of 
expectation,  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  the  vast  stadium.  Still  more 
strange,  he  had  disappeared  directly  after,  by 
means  of  his  own  misguided  chauffeur  and 
his  big  black  automobile.  What  exceedingly 
important  thing  carried  him  away  from  his 
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teammates  and  cheering  fellows  and  left  him 
stranded  by  an  open  window  idly  fingering 
his  watch,  is  the  object  of  this  story. 

Of  a  sudden  he  drew  out  a  pencil  from  an 
inner  pocket  and  figured  furiously  for  several 
moments  on  a  diminutive  piece  of  paper. 
Then  he  looked  up  and  muttered,  "  Nine 
hundred  miles  from  land,  or  a  difference  of 
fifty-six  minutes."  This  he  mentally  added 
to  the  hour  indicated  on  his  watch,  after 
which  he  became  lost  in  meditation.  Then, 
"  She's  just  going  into  dinner  now.  And  the 
captain  is  smiling  outrageously  upon  her." 
He  scowled  as  he  thought  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented. "  The  orchestra  is  probably  playing 
'  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  ',  and  a  hundred  to 
one  there's  some  French  count  who  has 
already  decided  to  marry  her."  Here  he 
made  a  violent  motion  with  his  clenched  fist, 
as  though  to  send  the  unfortunate  count  thus 
pictured  through  an  eternity  of  oblivion. 
Continuing,  "Then,  towards  seven,  one  of 
those  tow-headed  German  stewards  will  bring 
her  a  finger-bowl,  and  she'll  barely  touch  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  in  it,  wipe  them,  and  go  up 
on  deck.  Then  she'll  call  another  dinky 
steward  and  give  him  a  coin  to  go  up  to  the 
wireless  office  and  send  —  and  send  —  and 
good  Lord  —  if  she  doesn't  —  ."  The  thought 
evidently  choked  him,  for  he  leaped  up  and 
walked  about  the  room  for  several  minutes, 
finally  halting  before  the  window,  his  hands 
in  his  pocket,  somewhat  calmed. 

"Why  did  she  do  it,"  he  asked  himself, 
slowly.    To  make  me  wait  all  those  days  be- 
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fore  the  game  and  then  to  have  to  play  two 
eternally  long  hours,  and  —  and — ."  He 
leaned  far  out  of  the  window,  then  dropped" 
on  one  knee,  staring  down  into  the  city, 
where  the  lights  were  just  beginning  to 
appear,  and  where  the  Charles  wound  through 
the  city,  a  silvery  black  snake.  "  It's  more 
than  she  ought  to  have  asked,  to  make  a 
fellow  wait  that  long  for  an  answer,  and 
when  she's  already  getting  farther  away  from 
me  and  nearer  to  that  other  blamed  chump 
over  there.  She  said  she'd  send  it  by  wire- 
less at  seven  on  the  day  of  the  game  —  if  her 
father  hadn't  answered  her  own  question  by 
that  time.  And  he  hasn't  yet,  but  —  ."  He 
stopped  as  the  spasmodic  coughing  of  a  pow- 
erful motor  broke  the  stillness,  and  the  white 
light  of  two  immense  automobile  lamps  flashed 
around  a  distant  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
He  grasped  the  sill  tighter.  The  thought 
that  this  might  be  her  father  assailed  him. 
A  half-minute  later  he  almost  fell  out  of  the 
window  when  the  car  passed  under  an  arc 
light  and  he  recognized  the  familiar  features 
of  her  father. 

For  a  moment  he  was  paralyzed.  Then  he 
ran,  almost  fell,  down  the  stairs  to  the  little 
room  where  the  only  sound  was  the  deafening 
noise  of  the  tickers.  He  violently  jerked  the 
arm  of  the  operator,  and  began  to  pour  into 
the  astounded  man's  ears  a  speech  of  excited, 
quickly-uttered  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  man  grasped  only  at  intervals,  closing 
with,  "To  Miss  Helen  Howard,  Suite  23, 
Promenade  Deck,  S.  S.  Frederika,  eastbound 
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to  Southampton."  He  placed  a  twenty-dollar 
bill  on  the  desk  by  the  man's  side,  ran  to  the 
door,  looked  around  in  a  wild  manner,  as  if  in 
search  of  something.  On  a  small  table  at 
one  side  lay  a  copy  of  "  U.  S.  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  ".  He  gave  an  articulate 
cry  of  joy  and  delight,  seized  the  book,  and, 
opening  it  at  the  first  page,  shoved  it  in 
front  of  the  operator,  saying, 

"  There's  the  message.  Do  as  much  as 
you  can  until  a  quarter  after  seven,  and  give 
me  the  bill.  Nothing  must  interrupt  the 
sending.  It's  extremely  important,"  and  he 
executed  an  immense  wink  at  the  man,  who 
returned  it  with  a  knowing  nod.  The  former 
then  unlocked  the  door,  and  leaped  hastily 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  locked  the 
door  and  pulled  a  chair  up  to  it,  placing  his 
feet  on  the  panels.  The  room  was  merely  a 
small  part  of  the  adjacent  room,  separated 
from  it  by  a  low  partition.  So  the  occupants 
of  either  room  could  distinctly  hear  conversa- 
tion in  the  next  room.  Hurscey  consulted 
his  watch.  The  minute-hand  was  almost  half- 
way around  towards  the  long-hoped-for  hour. 
In  the  other  room  he  heard  the  quiet  tones  of 
her  father,  who  had  come  into  the  room. 

"  You  say  you  cannot  accept  any  more 
messages  at  present  for  the  Frederika?"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  operator,  not  stopping 
from  the  despatching  of  the  first  page  of 
"Postal  Laws  and  Regulations". 

"It  cannot  be  possible,  sir."  The  quiet 
tones  were  gradually  rising.    "  Your  mana- 
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ger  distinctly  informed  me  that  you  would  be 
in  communication  with  the  Frederika  from 
six  until  seven-thirty  tonight,  and  would  re- 
ceive any  short  message  for  the  ship.  My 
message  consists  of  but  one  word,  and  the 
address,  'Miss  H.  E.  Howard,  S.  S.  Frede- 
rika ',  which  I  will  pay  for  at  any  additional 
rate  for  immediate  despatch.  It  must  be 
sent  at  seven  o'clock  at  the  latest.  Come, 
here's  the  message." 

"  Money  order  system  -  provides  an  abso- 
lutely safe  and  convenient  means  of  transmit- 
ting money."  The  monotonous  tones  of  the 
man  dictating  for  the  operator  reached  the 
eager  ears  of  the  occupant  in  the  adjoining 
room.  He  could  have  won  another  football 
game  in  his  happiness.  Then  his  friend,  the 
operator,  replied  to  the  other's  question. 

"  Cannot  do  it  on  any  consideration.  This 
message  must  be  sent.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant. It  vitally  concerns  the  sender." 
Then,  "  General  Guide  to  Classification  of 
— ."  Hurscey  could  have  played  two  foot- 
ball games  and  been  happy.  As  a  mild  sub- 
stitute he  anxiously  added  up  the  minutes 
again,  to  make  sure  he  was  right.  Twenty 
minutes  to  seven !  In  his  excitement  he 
almost  fell  over. 

"  Look  here,  sir  !  I'll  give  you  one  hundred 
dollars  for  every  minute  you  consume  in  send- 
ing that  message,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rate."  The  emphasis  on  that  you  made 
Hurscey  uncomfortable. 

"  Can  accept  no  messages  for  fifteen  min- 
utes,"   the   operator    snapped,    though  the 
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tones  of  his  voice  proved  that  he  was  weak- 
ening. 

"  That  will  leave  but  two  minutes  !  Think, 
sir,  I'll  give  you  any  amount  you  ask." 

The  situation  was  intense.  Here  was  het 
father,  a  well-known  and  powerful  automobile 
magnate,  and  even  a  possible  director  in  this 
same  wireless  company,  on  one  side,  and  he, 
himself,  a  mere  half-back  captain  of  football 
— a  word  which  the  trust  magnate  hated  with 
his  whole  soul.  Hurscey  stood  upon  a  chair 
and  looked  over  the  partition.  "  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  "  had  ceased,  and  there  was 
silence  in  the  room.  The  operator  was  medi- 
tating, while  the  old  man  stood  with  check- 
book open.  What  could  be  done  !  He  tried 
to  call  the  operator's  attention,  and  failed. 
He  looked  around  the  small  room  he  was  in. 
There  was  nothing  to  aid  him.  Except  — 
yes !  there  was  something.  One  side  of  the 
room  was  taken  up  by  a  long  table,  upon 
which  were  three  ordinary  Morse  telegraph 
instruments.  One  of  these  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  Morse  instrument  in  the 
wireless  telegraph  half  of  the  office.  He 
knew  the  code.  He  could  trust  to  luck.  In 
an  instant  the  key  of  the  first  instrument  was 
in  his  hand.  There  was  no  responsive  click 
in  the  next  room  to  his  frantic  message. 
The  second  was  the  same.  But  the  third ! 
What  joy  those  measured  responses  from  the 
receiving  in  the  other  room  brought  him. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  more  than  he 
gives  you,"  he  signalled  over  and  over  again. 
He  had  almost  despaired  of  attracting  the 
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operator's  attention,  when  the  little  receiving 
instrument  beside  his  own  ticked  out  "  O. 
K.  ".  The  day  was  saved,  and  he  looked  at 
his  watch. 

"  First  class  mattter  includes  all  —  ." 
****** 

The  uniformed  wireless  telegraph  operator 
of  the  "  S.  S.  Frederika"  grinned,  though 
politely,  if  possible,  at  the  pretty  girl  sitting 
in  a  steamer-chair  in  a  secluded  alcove  on  the 
promenade  deck.  She  was  wrapped  to  her 
chin  in  a  steamer-rug,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  was  able  to  release  a  hand  to 
receive  the  bulky  yellow  envelope  which  he 
handed  to  her.  It  was  a  telegram,  and  her 
hand  trembled  as  she  unfolded  the  inner 
paper.  The  hour  was  seven-thirty  now,  and 
at  seven  exactly  she  had  sent  her  own  little 
message,  and  where  before  she  had  felt  an 
uncertain  feeling,  and  extremely  happy  one 
now  filled  her.  If  this  was  from  her  father 
it  was  too  late,  for  hers  had  been  sent  long 
ago,  and  had  probably  by  now  reached  its 
destination.  She  opened  the  paper  wide. 
Her  spray-dampened  face  wrinkled  up  pret- 
tily as  she  read,  "  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations. First  class  matter  shall  include 
all  —  ." 

And  so  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  fast  U. 
S.  M.  S.  Stampania,  sailing  twelve  hours 
after  Miss  Howard  sent  her  little  message, 
seemed  to  go  at  a  snail's  pace  to  a  certain 
young  man  passenger  who  spent  most  of  his 
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time  by  the  railing.  In  an  inner  pocket  lay 
a  copy  of  Uncle  Sam's  "  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations  "  —  and  a  little  yellow  envelope. 

"  P amine." 


AND  SO  IT  GOES 
First  Automobilist :  What  was  that  place  we  just 
passed  through  ? 

Second  Automobilist :  Rhode  Island. 

  {.Life-] 

Latin  Instructor  (to  student  translating)  :  Don't 
you  think  it  is  pretty  near  time  that  you  turned  the 
page  ?  You've  rendered  the  first  five  lines  on  the  next 
page  already. —  The  Punch  Bowl 


A  NOVELETTE 
"  Mr.  Yapsley,"  said  the  hostess,  "  will  you  take  Miss 
Yipsley  down  to  dinner?" 

"  With  pleasure,  Mrs.  Yopsley." 

"  Miss  Yipsley,  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Yapsley." 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Miss  Yipsley  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Yapsley,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  over." 

[Chicego  Tribune'] 

The  Owner  :  Why  are  you  arresting  us  ? 

The  Country  Constable :  Wal,  I  need  th'  money. 
I'm  trying  ter  git  enough  from  fees  ter  buy  an  auto- 
mobile myself  ! 


HAPPY  JONES 
"  Jones  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  play.    But  why 
is  that  seat  near  him  vacant." 

"  It  isn't  vacant.    He's  beside  himself." 

Chaparral 


A  iFnrgnttrn  Stemnnbranr? 


The  dark  stone  ages  are  past 
When  we  were  the  beasts  of  the  field; 
When  each  leaf  that  fell  had  its  tale  to  tell, 
And  a  soul  could  pass  without  toll  of  a  bell. 
But  have  we  forgotten,  at  last  ? 

What  is  it  you  see  in  the  night 

In  the  creeping  shadows  outside  ? 

When  you  start  with  fear  at  a  something  near, 

Which  is  nowhere  around  you  and  yet  is  here, 

And  you  fasten  the  door  in  fright. 

The  mad  wind  raves  over  the  sea, 
The  fierce  black  waves  run  high, 
And  you  are  alone  on  a  point  of  stone 
WThile  a  brother  slips  with  a  wailing  moan, 
And  you  laugh  with  a  weird  craz'd  glee. 

Hark  to  the  noises,  Hark  ! 

Hear  the  howl  of  the  hungry  wolves, 

And  the  black  air  nils  with  a  horrid  chill 

While  all  around  it  is  deathly  still, 

Yet  ever  approaching,  that  call  to  the  kill, 

And  the  yell  of  the  wolves  in  the  dark. 

Newton  H.  Foster 


ILLIE  was  lonely.  Willie  was  tired. 
Willie  was  hungry.  But  worst  of  all 
Willie  was  cross  and  sulky.  Here  it  was, 
almost  Thanksgiving,  and  he  could  not  think 
of  anything  to  be  thankful  for,  as  now  it 
seemed  as  if  no  good  Thanksgiving  dinner 
was  going  to  fall  from  the  skies  or  spring 
from  the  earth  for  his  benefit,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  little  sister  Hilda,  or  his  mother, 
Muzzie  Green. 

Muzzie  Green  and  her  family  were  all  alone 
in  the  world,  except  for  their  barn  where 
they  lived  and  a  mangy  cat  and  a  sleepy  dog 
of  the  full-bred  cur  variety.  Nevertheless, 
Muzzie  and  her  family  got  along  very  well 
on  the  money  received  from  taking  in 
washing. 

Willie  had  been  looking  forward  to  Thanks- 
giving with  a  great  craving  for  turkey,  sauer- 
kraut, and  other  good  things,  but  now  his 
hopes  had  fled.  So  he  climbed  up  into  the 
hay  and  lay  down  to  overcome  his  grief. 
From  his  weeping  eyes  fell  salt  tears  of  deep- 
est concern  and  distress.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  bear  the  other  hardships  of  poverty,  but 
no  Thanksgiving  dinner  —  boo-boo-boo  ?  To 
hide  his  tears  and  his  body,  he  burrowed  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hay.  In  this  in- 
dustrious work  his  hands  came  in  contact 
with  something  heavy,  rusty,  and  made  of 
metal  of  some  kind.  He  brought  it  out  to 
the  light.     His  tears  had  dried  on  his  wan 
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cheek,  for  curiosity  is  a  mighty  leveller  and 
had  taken  the  abode  of  his  sorrow.  No, 
most  venerable  seers  and  prophets,  it  was 
not  King  Arthur's  jewel-hilted  sword.  It 
was  a  nice,  rusty,  beautiful,  old-fashioned 
flint-lock  of  some  previous  year's  manufacture. 
The  flint  was  still  in  place,  and  —  mirabile 
dictu  !  It  was  loaded,  and  Willlie  was  al- 
ready killing  bears  and  a  hippopotamus  and 
an  elephant  and  lions  and  tigers  and  —  a 
mouse  scared  Willie  so,  as  he  scurried  down 
his  hole,  that  Willie  immediately  awoke  from 
his  day  dreams  with  a  start. 

Nevertheless,  our  worthy  hero  was  not  to 
be  daunted.  He  could  shoot  a  gun.  He 
had  seen  a  man  do  it.  Why  !  all  you  had  to 
do  was  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  the  gun  would 
do  the  rest.  So  off  into  the  wild  and  woolly 
woods  marched  Willie.  He  walked  this  way 
and  that,  but  saw  no  game.  His  courage 
grew  as  all  the  animals  seemed  to  fear  to 
come  and  meet  him  in  single  combat.  Surely 
there  was  game  in  the  woods,  for  even  bears 
and  deer  were  often  reported  to  have  been 
seen. 

At  last,  weary,  worn,  and  sad,  Willie  came 
nto  an  opening  in  the  trees  where  a  pond 
covered  with  lily  pads  held  sway.  And  by 
the  bank  —  what  was  that  bunch  of  fur  by 
the  bank  ?  Yea,  verily,  of  a  truth,  it  was  a 
rabbit.  No,  not  a  Welsh  one,  but  a  plain, 
common,  ordinary,  every-day  cottontail.  It 
seems  wonderful  to  some  that  the  rabbit  had 
not  heard  the  approach  of  our  hero,  but 
Willie  the  brave  walked  as  a  cat  on  cushioned 
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feet,  with  manly  and  elastic  tread.  Willie 
was  alert.  Willie  was  eager,  but  best  of  all, 
Willie  was  prudent  and  wise.  But  one  charge 
in  the  gun ;  he  could  not  afford  to  miss.  So 
slowly  and  steadily  he  raised  ye  hevye  gunne 
to  ye  shoulder.  He  took  careful  aim.  His 
finger  was  on  the  trigger.  Fare  thee  well,  O 
unsuspecting  mamma  cottontail  !  Willie's 
aim  is  deadly  and  he  can  not  miss ;  fare  thee 
w  — 

But  our  hero  did  not  press  the  fatal  trig- 
ger. Just  then  several  ducks  flew  overhead 
with  loud  quacking  and  alighted  in  the  pond 
close  by.  No  rabbits  for  Willie  when  ducks 
could  be  had.  WTillie  was  thinking  that 
every  little  bit  helps.  So  he  aimed  at  the 
ducks  as  they  swam  closely  together  in  the 
pond. 

A  deer  was  making  his  way  through  the 
forest.  He  looked  at  Willie.  Willie  looked 
at  him.  The  deer  paused  and  stared  rudely. 
O,  fateful  pause !  For  Willie  of  ye  eagle  eye 
and  ye  dangerous  gunne  soon  had  a  sight  on 
the  deer.  Along  the  glittering,  rusty  barrel 
peered  the  cool,  gray  eye  of  our  hero. 

But  yet  again  he  withheld  his  finger  from 
the  trigger.  For  across  the  pond  he  espied 
a  huge,  grizzly  bear.  Willie  !  what  wilt  thou 
do  to  be  saved  from  this  awful  calamity  ? 
Willie  immediately  decided  to  save  his  skin 
and  let  Thanksgiving  take  care  of  itself. 
Willie  resolutely  looked  into  the  face  of  death 
and  with  deadly  aim  pulled  the  trigger  on 
the  grizzly  bear.  Only  one  charge  did  I  say  ? 
All  ye  gods  and  little  fishes !  !  !  what  a  charge 
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was  there  in  ye  old  rusty  gunne !  For  the 
gun  exploded  with  a  loud  report.  The  charge 
of  shot  killed  the  grizzly.  A  few  of  the  shat- 
tered bullets  killed  poor  mamma  cottontail 
and,  with  a  grievous  groan,  she  breathed  her 
last.  Different  parts  of  the  barrel  hit  the 
deer  and  other  parts  scattered  among  the 
ducks,  effectually  putting  them  in  Davy 
Jones'  locker.  But  Willie  calmly  picked 
himself  up  from  the  soft  green  moss  on 
which  he  had  landed  and  surveyed  the  dread- 
ful slaughter  with  glittering  eye.  Whistling 
a  few  bars  of  "  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  for 
His  mercy  endureth  forever,"  he  gathered  up 
the  ducks  and  rabbit  and  started  toward 
home. 

The  rabbit  and  ducks  he  kept  for  Thanks- 
giving, and  he  received  a  grand  round  sum 
for  the  bear  and  deer.  And  so  Willie  did 
not  spend  a  hungry  Thanksgiving  after  all. 

"  But  there  is  an  end  to  all  good  things," 
said  Willie,  as  he  and  Hilda  and  Muzzie 
Green  scraped  the  plate  on  Thanksgiving. 
So  here  ends  my  tale. 

Good  hunting,  Willie. 

Howard  B.  Freeman. 


Little  grains  of  Bull, 
Great  big  clouds  of  smoke, 
Make  a  student  happy — 
Even  when  he's  broke. 

{^Princeton  Tiger] 


lOast  Ntgtjt 


JJHE  chief  electrician  of  the  Limited  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  of  the 
baggage-car  assigned  to  the  "  lighting-plant  ", 
listening  to  the  pleasant  "  clickity-click,  click- 
ity-clicks  "  of  the  rails  beneath  the  car,  which 
were  steadily  increasing.  These,  with  every 
few  moments  the  scraping  of  the  brakes  on 
the  wheels,  proved  that  the  Limited  was  on 
the  down-grade,  and  that  by  early  morning 
the  Rockies  would  be  left  behind  in  a  blue 
haze  of  mist  and  sky. 

It  was  two  o'clock  now,  and  the  time  when 
the  responsibility  of  lighting  the  big  train 
should  be  shifted  from  the  steel  shoulders  of 
the  dynamo,  before  which  the  "  chief  "  stood, 
to  the  less  powerful  though  no  less  efficient 
shoulders  of  the  storage  batteries  of  the 
several  cars,  which  could  continue  the  current 
until  late  into  the  morning,  if  need  were.  So, 
stepping  quickly  to  the  little  switchboard, 
the  "  chief  "  pushed  one  switch  down,  pulled 
another  up,  and  screwed  tight  a  little  wheel 
at  one  side  that  controlled  the  motive-power 
of  the  dynamo.  Then  he  turned,  with  his 
fingers  still  lingering  over  the  wheel,  while 
he  watched  the  almost  noiseless  whirring 
armature  in  its  slackening  speed  slowly  take 
form  from  a  whirling  mass  of  drab  to  its  six 
closely  wound  magnets. 

When  the  machine  had  become  silent,  he 
dextrously  threw  the  thick,  canvas,  dust  ex- 
cluding  cover   over   its    motionless  frame, 
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stooping  down  to  fasten  it  at  the  bottom.  As 
he  fumbled  with  the  cord,  his  hands  trembled 
slightly  in  spite  of  all  his  determination  to 
the  contrary.  Now  that  three  o'clock  was 
approaching,  with  its  dread,  yet  a  little  wel- 
come, appointment  on  the  observation-plat- 
form, he  felt  himself  growing  nervous.  He 
clenched  his  hands  with  set  lips,  and  strove 
to  put  aside  the  increasing  lump  in  his  throat. 
Then  he  walked  to  that  corner  of  his  little 
domain  where  stood  his  private  washstand 
with  its  mirror  above  it. 

The  "chief"  ruled  supreme  in  this  little 
"  eight-by-twelve "  end  of  the  baggage-car. 
There  were  no  assistants  —  not  even  a  "  kit- 
boy".  He  had  been  called  "  chief "  ever 
since  the  G.  P.  A.  had  written  a  letter  to 
him  addressed  as  "  chief  electrician"  of  the 
Limited,  and  ever  after  he  was  "chief"  so 
all  —  Pullman  porters,  flagmen,  and  the  re- 
lays of  conductors  who  guided,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  the  magnificent  train  in  its  sixty- 
hour  transcontinental  rushes  against  time. 

Of  all  the  twenty-one  years  that  he  pos- 
sessed, the  last  two  only  seemed  real  —  really 
worth  living  for.  They  were  the  two  years 
which  he  had  begun  by  embarking  at  Cher- 
bourg first-class  to  New  York,  with  just 
enough  money  to  tip  the  attendants  on  the 
liner  sufficiently  and  to  land  him  penniless  in 
Hoboken. 

His  earnestness  had  brought  him  a  position. 
He  was  always  in  earnest  —  deep,  strong,  dif- 
ficulty-overcoming. In  these  last  six  months 
that  he  had  ruled  the  illuminating  of  the 
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Limited,  a  great  respect  for  him  had  been 
born  in  the  employes  —  a  respect  urged  on 
by  his  reserve  and  quiet  industry.  They  all 
knew  that  he  had  a  "  history but  there 
were  few  who  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
Two  of  the  few  were  sitting  at  the  moment 
in  the  other  end  of  the  car,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  "  plant  "  by  a  high  wooden 
fence,  with  bars  at  intervals.  Here,  leaning- 
over  in  their  chairs,  they  watched  him  from 
behind  their  fortification  of  tobacco-smoke, 
issuing  in  clouds  from  their  cob-pipes,  the 
"  chief  "  unaware  of  it.  They  had  often 
watched  him  thus  —  though  never  so  late  in- 
to the  night.  But  this  night  was  difierent. 
The  entire  train-corps  were  bubbling  over 
with  curiosity  and  expectation.  Something 
had  been  arranged  —  in  which  they  had  all 
helped  —  even  the  staid,  gray-haired  conductor 
with  his  gold-striped  sleeve  of  service. 

At  the  washstand  the  "  chief  "  made  a  care- 
ful toilette,  completing  it  with  a  skillful  mani- 
curing of  nails  and  faultless  brushing  of  hair. 
Then,  stepping  quickly  to  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, where  stood  his  great  metal-trimmed 
trunk,  he  lifted  the  cover  and  took  from  the 
second  tray  a  pure-white  dress  shirt,  which 
he  laid  carefully  upon  a  chair.  A  full  suit 
of  evening  dress  followed,  pumps,  and  white 
vest. 

About  to  adjust  his  collar  and  tie,  he 
stopped,  as  the  three  deeply-cut,  entwining 
initials  on  his  watch  caught  his  eye.  He 
judged  that  the  dread  hour  must  be  almost 
arrived,  and  he  snapped  open  the  case,  hold- 
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ing  the  golden  disk  slanting  that  he  might 
escape  the  appealing  glance  of  the  dark  eyes 
of  the  image  of  the  beautiful  girl  peeping  out 
at  him  from  within  the  case.  It  might  stir 
something  within  him  that  he  didn't  want  to 
be  stirred.  He  looked  at  the  dial,  which 
trembled  a  little  in  his  hand.  It  was  past  the 
half-hour.  Yes,  it  was  twenty  minutes  to 
three.  In  his  nervousness  he  almost  counted 
the  seconds. 

Finally  he  stood,  immaculately  garbed  from 
the  tip  of  the  patent-leather  pumps  to  his 
finely-brushed  hair,  sweeping  back  from  his 
forehead.  He  donned  a  light  overcoat  lying 
on  the  chair  and  stepped  to  the  little  door 
leading  to  the  first  Pullman,  opened  it,  and 
was  gone. 

The  two  men  in  the  forward  end  of  the 
car,  who  had  watched  ever}'  phase  of  the  per- 
formance enacted  before  them,  dropped  for- 
ward upon  their  chairs,  their  mouths  agape, 
as  the  door  closed. 

Their  pipes,  unretained  in  nerveless  hands, 
dropped  to  the  floor.  The  one  looked  blank- 
ly at  the  other.  They  had  expected  all  kinds 
of  queer  happenings  that  night,  but  nothing 
like  this. 

"  He's  a  dook,  ain't  he,"  asked  one  weakly, 
through  dry  throat,  and  revealing  in  this  one 
speech  all  he  knew  of  the  "history". 

"No,  he  ain't,"  answered  the  mail-clerk, 
recovering  himself,  as  he  remembered  that  he 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  facts.  "He 
ain't  no  dook,"  he  continued,  a  but  he  is 
darned  swell.    You  know  that  veiled  woman 
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that  got  on  at 'the  Springs  with  the  girl  in 
blue.  Well,  that's  his  mother.  I  don't 
know  who  the  girl  is.  He  came  across  the 
water  two  years  ago.  Had  some  trouble  over 
there  He's  all  right  now.  His  old  man  owns 
something  in  a  place  called  the  Riviery.  I 

guess  it's  named  the  ."    A  great  noise 

of  steam  and  brakes  shut  off  the  discourse. 

The  "  chief  "  was  meanwhile  passing  along 
the  aisle  of  the  "  Moapa  "  between  the  dark- 
curtained  berths.  At  one  end  of  the  car  one 
bulb  was  shedding  its  dim  light  into  the 
mirrored  door  that  led  to  a  drawing-room,  in- 
to which  he  gazed,  as  he  passed.  Only  then 
did  he  realize  how  really  nervous  he  was,  or 
how  pale.  The  eyes  that  were  reflected  back 
at  him  seemed  any  but  his.  The  sight  drove 
him  hurriedly  on  into  the  next  car.  This 
one,  like  the  other,  was  dimly  lighted.  But 
he  looked  away  this  time  as  he  passed  the 
mirror.  That  car  and  the  next  were  quickly 
passed  through.  Beyond  was  the  observation- 
car. 

He  paused  as  he  stood  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  last  car  —  the  car  —  before  stepping 
through  the  door.  By  the  plate-glass  window 
at  one  side  he  looked  again  at  his  watch  by 
the  light  of  the  bright  full  moon.  It  lacked 
but  three  minutes  of  the  hour.  His  heart- 
was  keeping  time  with  the  clicks  of  the  rails 
sounding  in  astonishingly  fast  succession 
under  him.  Again  he  clenched  his  hands 
and  drove  it  back.  But  he  felt  and  knew 
that  that  something  was  growing  stronger 
with  every  struggle. 
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The  curtains  of  the  buffet-compartment 
along  the  narrow  passage-way  of  which  he 
went  were  tightly  drawn.  It  surprised  him 
the  more,  too,  to  see  that  the  whole  was  pitch 
dark.  Every  other  night,  in  the  past  six 
months,  when  he  had  made  his  last  tour  of 
the  train  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  a 
welcome  little  electric  glow  on  a  corner-table, 
with  a  dainty  little  glass  of  his  favorite,  had 
been  awaiting  him,  left  by  his  especial  friend, 
the  buffet-porter.  And  formerly  he  had 
turned  out  the  light,  and  finished  the  round 
rejoicing.  But  tonight  even  the  swinging- 
door  was  locked.  For  he  tried  it  with  a  good 
strength  that  made  it  creak.  Then  he  walked 
into  the  parlor-half  of  the  car,  and  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  green  upholstered  seat,  star- 
ing at  the  little  green  plush  buttons  on  the 
opposite  chair.  For  fully  five  minutes  he  sat 
thus.  Then  he  arose  and  walked  to  the  little 
door  leading  to  the  platform.  This,  with  the 
big  plate-glass  window,  was  tightly  curtained. 
For  another  five  minutes  he  stood  with  his 
hand  clasped  tightly  over  the  knob,  irresolute, 
thinking  hard  and  desperately,  why  he  should 
and  why  he  should  not  bolt  back  to  his  little 
"plant",  and  then  jump  off  the  train  at  the 
first  stop.  His  saner  sense  came  to  his  aid, 
however,  and  he  opened  the  door. 

There  were  three  chairs  on  the  platform, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  side  brass-railings, 
and  one  in  the  centre  against  the  window. 
This  chair  alone  was  occupied.  A  silent 
figure  in  black  sat  there,  with  daintily  gloved 
hands  clasped  in  a  well-made  Parisian  lap, 
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and  with  eyes  that  stared  at  the  winding 
snake-like  track,  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

She  was  quiet,  and  had  been  for  the  past 
hour  —  but  not  so  now,  when  the  well-built 
figure  in  black  and  white  fell  at  her  feet,  cry- 
ing in  low,  quick,  joyful  tones,  "  Mother, 
Mother".  With  a  careful  soothing  voice  she 
bent  over  the  kneeling  figure.  "  My  boy  — 
my  poor  boy,"  she  murmured,  "you  can  not 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  the  pain  you 
have  caused,  but  now  the  joy  that  is  in  my 
heart  when  knowing  that  you  are  coming 
back  to  us  all  —  oh  —  ." 

The  boyish  head  was  raised  now.  "Oh, 
no  !  no !  he  groaned,  "  I  cannot  come  back 
after  all  I  have  done  in  this  great  country." 
His  head  was  buried  again  in  her  lap  as  he 
went  on,  his  words  scarcely  audible,  "  You 
cannot  know  the  joy  I  feel  in  my  success. 
You  cannot  ask  me  to  come  back  now  when  I 
have  struggled  so  long.  Think  !  this  is  my 
last  night  on  the  Limited.  Tomorrow,  in 
Chicago,  I  enter  a  new  life  when  I  enter  the 
wondrous  position  to  which  I  have  been 
appointed.  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  become 
a  good  American  —  a  part  of  this  glorious 
nation.  Think !  Think !  You  cannot  ask 
it  after  that.  Oh,  no!  no!"  He  stopped, 
and  the  mother  raised  her  head  a  little, 
looking  sadly  away  at  the  white  snow- 
capped mountains  Then  she  began  again, 
her  voice  low,  gentle,  and  pleading. 

"But  my  poor  boy,"  she  said,  "you,  too, 
must  consider  Think  of  your  father  —  and 
I  —  and  little  Mary  —  we  all  have  forgiven 
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you  long  ago.  Little  Mary  feels  it  more 
than  any.    Think  of  her,  my  boy,  and  —  ." 

"Don't,  mother,  don't."  The  boy  arose, 
his  face  wrung  with  countless  emotions,  and 
walked  to  the  brass-railing  at  the  side,  not 
seeing  the  mother's  hand  stretched  out  to 
him.  There  was  something  in  his  heart  now 
that  was  growing  larger  and  larger,  a  great 
void,  that  his  youthful  breast  could  not  con- 
tain. He  clenched  his  hands  again  and  set 
his  teeth,  striving  with  all  his  might  to  drive 
it  down.  Slowly  the  terrible  emptiness  was 
contracting,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  succeeded, 
when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm.  Then 
through  his  mind,  stunned  by  his  struggle, 
came  the  realization  that  his  mother  was 
speaking. 

"Oh!  Charles,  Charles,  you  must  not," 
she  said  gently,  "  You  must  not  stay  in  this 
terrible  country.  Think  of  little  Mary,  too." 
The  boy  was  crouched  over  the  railing  now, 
but  she  went  on,  daring  his  interruption. 
"  You  know  that  she  loves  you,  and  you  — 
you — ."  She  quietly  took  his  hand,  but  he, 
divining  her  purpose,  drew  it  away,  conceal- 
ing it  in  the  folds  of  his  coat.  With  his  right 
hand  he  slowly  removed  the  little  gold  coat- 
of-armed  ring  that  had  been  on  his  finger 
since  that  night,  unharmed,  almost  unnoticed, 
and  slipped  it  into  a  far-removed  pocket. 
His  mother,  when  at  last  she  surrendered  his 
hand,  gazed  at  it  searchingly.  She  noted  the 
dark  red  impression  in  the  long  straight 
finger,  and  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"  And  you,  also,  my  boy,"  she  said.  But 
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he  only  snatched  his  hand  away  and  bent 
lower  over  the  railing,  staring  with  half-closed 
eyes  at  the  blurred,  swiftly  passing  ties. 
That  was  growing  within  him,  and  he  was 
powerless  to  conquer  it. 

Then  the  little  door  leading  to  the  platform 
opened  slowly,  noiselessly,  and  on  the  thres- 
hold stood  a  dark-haired  girl,  with  a  very 
small  round  curl  curving  around  a  very  white 
neck.  Dark  eyes  that  were  resistless  in 
their  appeal,  that  seemed  overflowing,  looked 
at  the  two.  A  mute  glance  passed  between 
the  two  women,  the  mother  and  the  girl. 
The  woman  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  the 
girl  made  a  few  halting  steps  and  stopped, 
eyes  turned  towards  the  figure  by  the  railing. 

The  boy,  suddenly  awakening  from  his 
thoughts,  turned  slowly,  and  looked  up.  He 
started  as  the  girl's  eyes  met  his,  and  he 
stood  still  a  moment,  his  throat  dry  and 
parched.  The  something  within  him  was 
bursting.  Then  he  leaped  to  her  side,  tremb- 
ling. "  The  last  night  in  America.  It  shall 
be  —  I  swear  it.  I  will  go  back.  Forgive 
me,"  he  murmured,  unsteadily.  The  girl, 
however,  reached  for  the  mother's  hand  and 
smiled. 

"No,  no,  it  shall  not  be.  You  are  an 
American.  Then  I  also  can  be,"  she  said, 
kissing  the  dainty  gold  circlet  on  her  left 
finger,  set  with  brilliants,  that  had  been  there 
since  that  night. 

James  C.  TJwmas. 


Urates  from  pftlltpa  3lbg 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73- 


'34 — Sherlock  Bristol  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn., 
in  1815,  and  died  in  Montalvo,  Calif.,  September  26, 
1906,  at  the  sge  of  91.  He  was  the  second  pastor  of 
the  Free  Churc  1  in  Andover  during  the  years  1848- 
1849.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  an  able  writer,  an 
earnest  advocate  against  slavery  in  the  anti-bellum 
days,  and  a  determined  foe  of  the  saloon.  He  wrote 
an  autobiography  under  the  title  of  "The  Pioneer 
Preacher." 

'44 — Caleb  Lamson  was  born  July  16,  18 18,  and 
died  in  Lynn,  September  23,  1906.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  in  '48,  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852. 

'51 — William  Batchelder  Cochrane,  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  '53,  died  at  his  home  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  July  n,  1906. 

'52 — William  Aldrich  Bushee  was  born  in  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I..  January  31,  1833,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
'56,  taught  in  Worcester  till  1869,  was  pastor  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  VVoon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  October  9,  1906. 

'59 — George  Henry  French  was  born  in  Candia, 
N.  H.,  July  27,  1838,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  '63, 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  '68,  served  pas- 
torates in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  died  in 
Westmoreland,  N.  H  ,  October  2,  1906.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Kimball  Union  Academy  at  Meriden,  N.  H. 

'65 — Willard  Gardner  Sperry  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge. August  10,  1847,  graduated  at  Yale  in  '69  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  '78.  He  was 
pastor  for  seven  years  in  Peabody,  for  eight  years  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  for  eleven  years  was  president 
of  Olivet  College  in  Michigan.  He  died  at  York, 
Me.,  September  2,  1906. 

'66 — There  has  been  recently  completed  a  Hebrew 
and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
chief  editor  is  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Brown  of  Union 
Seminary,  N.  Y. 
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'68  —  George  Atherton  Spalding  was  born  in 
Greenup,  Ky.,  January  14,  1849,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
'72  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  City  in  '75.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
October  2,  1906. 

'78 — Harry  H.  Webster,  born  in  Bradford,  a  lawyer 
of  Boston  and  Haverhill,  was  found  dead  at  his 
lodging  at  the  Bradford  hotel,  July  20,  1906. 

'82 — The  French  Academy  has  bestowed  a  prize 
upon  William  M.  Fullerton  for  his  French  work,  en- 
titled "  Terres  Francaises."  The  Society  of  Com- 
mercial Geography  has  given  Mr.  Fullerton  a  gold 
medal  for  the  same  work. 

'85 — Albert  H.  Wheelock  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Marlboro,  September 
26,  1906. 

'89 — Dr.  Richard  T.  Holbrook  is  associate  in  old 
French  and  Italian  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

'91 — George  R.  Atha,  who  has  been  a  pastor  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Groton  Heights,  Conn. 

'92 — Walter  Dunham  Makepeace  and  Miss  Ethel 
Meliscent  Sperry  were  married  June  19,  1906,  at 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

'92 — Professor  George  H.  Nettleton  of  Yale  edits 
Sheridan's  Major  Dramas,  which  Ginn  &  Co.  publish 

'93 — Herman  Dingwell  Sears  and  Miss  Clara  Taylor 
Hawes  were  married  October  3,  1906,  at  Maceo? 
Daviess  County,  Ky. 

'93 — Prince  Henry  Tirrell,  jr.,  and  Miss  Mary  Green 
Wilbur  were  married  June  2,  1906,  at  Providence,  R.  1^ 

'95 — Edmund  John  Drummond  and  Miss  Jessie 
Sherman  Olmsted  were  married  June  14,  1906,  in 
New  York  City. 

'97 — Roy  Morris  and  Miss  Katherine  Grinnell  were 
married  October  4,  1906,  at  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

'02 — Ward  McLanahan  and  Miss  Genevieve  Jack- 
son Hesser  were  married  September  6,  1906,  at  Attle- 
boro.  Mr.  McLanahan  is  in  the  mining  business  in 
Webb  City,  Mo. 


Editorial 


Oxce  more  the  Exeter  game  has  been 
played  and  won,  and  the  winning  eleven  of 
1906  has  passed  into  history.  That  glorious 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  blue  went  over 
the  line  for  a  touchdown,  is  now  only  a  re- 
membrance, to  be  looked  back  upon  with  a 
sigh.  That  victory  was  a  hundredfold  re- 
ward for  our  cheer-parched  throats  and  the 
long  days  of  waiting  for  that  day  when  the 
Blue  and  the  Crimson  would  face  each  other 
on  the  gridiron. 

And  with  this  feeling  the  Mirror  extends 
its  heartiest  congratulations  to  Capt.  Daly 
and  to  the  team,  who  fought  and  struggled  to 
the  very  end;  and  to  coach  O'Connor,  who  has 
successfully  brought  the  team  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  rules,  and  added  another 
victory  to  the  overwhelming  one  of  last  year. 

We  wish  to  say  a  word  here  concerning 
the  Mirk  or  covers  this  year.  We  can  not 
have  a  new  one  every  month,  but  we  do  hope 
to  have  one  every  term,  if  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions secured  seems  to  warrant  it.  The 
color  of  the  paper  on  the  cover  will,  however, 
be  changed  every  month.  We  hope  to  make 
the  Christmas  number  an  especially  good  one, 
and  are  planning  now  for  a  very  attractive 
change  in  the  girl's  head  on  the  cover  for 
that  issue.  We  are  planning  to  make  the 
Mirror  more  of  a  factor  in  the  school  life 
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than  it  is,  and  more  interesting  generally  to 
the  fellows.  We  hope  the  fellows  will  co- 
operate with  us  by  subscribing  more  liberally. 

Now  that  the  football  season  has  closed, 
and  the  short  days  of  winter  are  nearing,  it 
seems  to  us  the  proper  time  for  the  manu- 
scripts to  increase.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  contribu- 
tions, as  there  are  so  many  other  things  to 
occupy  the  fellows.  But  now,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  the  writers  of  the  school 
should  begin  to  hand  in  their  stories  and 
verse.  The  standard  of  the  Mirror  is  surely 
not  so  high  but  that  the  most  unpretentious 
writer  may  contribute.  And  the  McLanahan 
prizes  are  surely  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
spend  a  little  time  in  developing  a  plot. 

Some  fellows  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
to  write  a  story  is  next  to  the  impossible, 
and  that  to  accomplish  that  end  one  must  be 
gifted  with  a  certain  supernatural  power. 
Nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  Have  you 
never  witnessed  or  heard  of  some  remarkable 
thing  that  occurred  during  your  summer  vaca- 
tion, or  even  today,  which  you  were  eager  to 
relate  to  your  friends  ?  Tell  it  again,  and  in 
a  story.  There  is  no  better  way.  Tell  it 
just  as  you  would  to  a  few  choice  companions. 
Have  you  never  seen  a  pretty  girl,  about 
whom  you  have  woven  all  sorts  of  inconceiv- 
able pipe-dreams  ?  or  an  extremely  old  man 
who  you  know  has  a  "  history"  —  say  a  Con- 
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federate  colonel  of  guerillas  who  led  his  men 
through  hundreds  of  interesting  adventures  ? 
Tell  about  them  in  a  story,  and  hand  it  in. 
A  general  idea  of  the  kind  needed  can  be 
gained  from  this  and  the  October  issue. 
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GLOVES 

WILL  BE  WORN  LONGER  THIS 
SEASON  THAN  OTHERS  —  THAT 
IS,   OTHER   GLOVES  &         &  & 
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ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes 
of  young  men  for  College,  the  scientific 
schools,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  pro- 
fessional schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six 
professors  and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over 
four  hundred,  less  than  one-half  of 
whom  were  from  New  England,  and  the 
others  from  more  distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September 
19,  1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas 
and  Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accom- 
modations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and 
scholarship  endowments  amounts  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy 
are  funds  for  building,  for  teachers' 
salaries,  and  for  general  current  ex- 
penses. For  further  information  and 
for  copies  of  the  annual  catalogue,  ad- 
dress, 
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McDuffee's  Stove  —  An  Incident  of  '89. 

 A.  E.  Stearns 

The  Mill-brook  Ram  —  A  Poem. 

Newton  H.  Foster 

The  Man  and  the  Animal — A  Story. 

Sherwood  Sunderland  Day 

The  Song  of  the  Skater  —  A  Poem. 

William   V.  Gardiner 

The  Stubbornness  of  Kathleen  —  A  Story. 

William  T.  Pigott,  jr. 

"Sir  Hugh"  — A  Toast.    Edward  C.  Wheeler 

"The  Girl  Who  Did  the  Same  "— A  Story. 

James  C.  Thomas 

A  Bachelor's  Letters  —  A  Sketch. 

Newton  H.  Foster 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy 

George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '/j 

Editorial. 


A  Mmf  iJistortj  of  %  iWtrmr 


The  various  changes  through  which  the  literary 
magazine  of  the  school  has  passed  prove  interesting 
in  the  backward  glance. 

Originally  a  manuscript  of  the  doings  of  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society,  it  existed  as  early  certainly  as  1S38- 
1839,  since  an  editor  of  that  year,  the  Hon.  Samuel 
B.  Noyes,  read  extracts  from  the  copy  of  November 
14,  1S3S,  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Philo  in 
1875. 

In  November,  1854,  the  first  printed  issue  appeared 
and  thereafter  without  break  till  March,  1892,  it  was 
published  by  Philo  at  the  close  of  each  term.  Three 
editors,  chosen  from  the  Society,  had  charge  of  each 
number,  and  many  men  whose  work  in  after  life  be- 
came conspicuous  appear  in  the  list  of  editors. 

These  among  other  names  are  noticed  :  Prof.  George 
L.  Raymond,  of  Princeton;  Rev.  Dr.  Leander  T. 
Chamberlain  ;  Pres.  Joseph  Ward,  Statesman  of  South 
Dakota;  Dr.  Talcatt  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press;  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Chicago  journalist;  Walker 
Blaine,  diplomat ;  Hon.  Alrriet  F.  Jenks,  of  the  New 
York  Appelate  Court  ;  U.  S.  Senator  John  Patton,  of 
Michigan;  Justice  William  II.  Moody,  of  the  U.  S 
Supreme  Court;  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton  ;  and 
Charles  M.  Sheldon,  the  author-preacher. 

In  March,  1867,  appeared  for  the  first  time  lists  of 
officers  of  the  classes,  of  the  ball-nines,  and  of  the  eat- 
ing clubs,  the  beginnings  of  the  Pot-Poarri. 

Advertisements  were  added  in  the  issue  for  Decem- 
ber, 1876. 

Philo  yielded  her  claim  to  the  Mirror  in  1892,  and 
a  band  of  seven  editors,  chosen  from  the  whole  school, 
with  William  II.  Wadhams  as  president  of  the  board, 
assumed  charge  of  the  new  venture,  and  its  name  was 
changed  from  77ic  Philomathean  Minor  to  The 
PHILLIPS  Andover  Mirror,  a  literary  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  Phillips  Academy. 

All  society,  athletic,  and  class  lists  disappeared  from 
the  Mirror  and  were  printed  in  another  publication. 

With  varying  financial  success  it  has  gone  on,  now 
with  seven  numbers  in  a  volume,  now  with  three,  and 
yet  again  with  nine. 
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No  3 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  '89 


By  A.  E.  Stearns. 

T  was  just  a  plain,  old-fashioned  coal  stove  ; 
—  a  stove  in  nearly  all  respects  resemb- 
ling closely  the  thirty  odd  stoves  that 
struggled  valiantly  to  fullfil  their  ap- 
pointed but  almost  hopeless  task  of  temper- 
ing the  wintry  breezes  that  for  four  months 
of  the  school  year  swept  without  restraint 
through  the  gaping  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  old  Latin  Commons.  Its  owner  was  a 
considerate  master  —  an  orderly,  studious 
body,  but  lacking  that  sense  of  humor  that 
made  life  in  the  old  Commons  safe  and  worth 
the  living.  And  it  so  happened  that  lacking 
this  sense  of  humor  McDuffee  soon  discovered 
that  his  room  was  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  a  camping  place  for  those  who  had  more 
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humor  even  if  less  brains  in  their  make-up, 
and  who  felt  the  call  of  the  blood  to  convert 
their  more  studious  and  sedate  school-mates 
to  their  point  of  view.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  this  particular  stove  had  imbibed  at  first 
hand  an  intimate  knowledge  of  school-boy 
life  as  it  existed  in  the  historic  old  dormi- 
tories of  the  Academy.  It  had  gazed  on 
many  a  "  rough-house  "  in  which  its  owner 
was  generally  an  involuntary  participant. 
But  until  the  fall  of  '89  the  old  stove  had 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  these  muscular 
deliberations. 

History  often  turns  on  unexpected  and  un- 
planned for  events,  and  one  day  the  stove 
found  itself  drawn  into  a  scuffle  which  left  it 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  and  nursing  its 
wounds  several  feet  from  its  proper  sphere  of 
action.  Returning  to  his  room  after  the 
battle  was  over  McDuffee  discovered  the 
plight  of  his  friend.  Fury  filled  his  soul  and 
he  vowed  by  the  shades  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  Commons  that  those  who  had 
wrought  the  mischief  would  repair  the  wrong. 
The  stove  would  go  back  to  its  place  but  he 
would  not  lower  his  dignity  by  exerting  his 
muscles  to  bring  this  about. 

For  several  days  he  waited  for  the  culprits 
to  set  the  matter  right :  but  each  returning 
and  closing  day  witnessed  no  change  in  the 
situation.  Finally  those  interested  were 
startled  to  learn  that  unseen  hands  had  de- 
posited the  victim  in  the  open  hallway  out- 
side the  room.  McDuffee  fumed  and  threat- 
ened and  still  waited  for  the  return  of  his 
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friend  and  the  demanded  apologies  from  the 
author  of  the  crime. 

A  week  elapsed  and  the  Commons  boys 
were  startled  one  morning  as  they  tumbled 
out  of  doors  to  seek  their  hurried  breakfasts 
to  discover  the  stove  reposing  placidly  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  Commoes.  McDuffee  too 
beheld  the  sight  and  launched  his  last  terrible 
threat.  The  faculty  would  be  asked  to  in- 
vestigate and  punish.  Whether  or  no  this 
threat  would  have  been  realized  we  cannot 
say,  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  sudden  and  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  No  traces  were  left  to 
show  the  path  it  had  taken  in  its  flight,  and 
those  who  knew  kept  counsel  with  themselves 
alone. 

Conditions  had  once  more  assumed  almost 
a  normal  aspect  when  again  early  one  morn- 
ing news  spread  about  the  school  that  the 
wanderer  had  been  found.  Filled  with 
amused  curiosity  the  students  flocked  to  Phil- 
lips street  where  far  up  in  the  top  of  an  elm 
tree  across  the  street  dangled  the  unsightly 
monster.  What  spirits  could  have  wafted  it 
to  those  giddy  heights  the  puzzled  spectators 
could  only  guess.  The  owner  doubtless  sur- 
mised, but  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  he  had  resigned  himself  to  his  lot 
and  had  assumed  an  air  of  mingled  resigna- 
tion and  disdain. 

For  several  days  the  old  stove,  seeming  to 
enjoy  its  airy  perch,  dangled  in  the  breezes 
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that  swept  over  Andover  hill.  Then  again  it 
disappeared. 

Bp  this  time  the  school  was  growing  in- 
terested and  expectant.  What  would  be  the 
next  step  in  these  strange  proceedings  each 
asked  of  his  neighbor.  For  seven  weeks  the 
answer  could  not  be  given. 

But  still  again  the  rumor  spread  through 
the  school  that  the  weird  wanderer  had  re- 
turned. An  early  riser  down  in  English 
Commons,  with  the  sands  of  sleep  still  tick- 
ling his  half  closed  eyes  vowed  that  he  had 
seen  from  his  window  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
winter  morning  a  huge  "  black  bird  "  perched 
on  a  high  limb  of  a  tree  in  the  Fern  Sem 
grove.  Quickly  the  news  spread  and  half- 
clothed  and  unkempt  the  occupants  of  Eng- 
lish Commons  row  tumbled  out  to  see  the 
sight.  There  it  was,  a  "bird"  indeed. 
There  was  no  mistaking  its  now  familiar  out- 
lines. Chapel  was  late  in  starting  that  morn- 
ing for  each  boy  must  first  gaze  upon  this  new 
wonder  for  himself.  Cameras  too  were  called 
into  play  to  prove  that  the  eye  was  not  mis- 
taken. And  as  the  crowds  came  and  gazed 
and  then  wended  their  way  to  class  room  and 
campus  the  one  theme  of  discussion  was  this 
latest  and  most  audacious  move  of  the  un- 
known spirits  that  had  dared  even  to  violate 
the  sacredness  of  this  pious  grove. 

With  an  air  of  utter  recklessness  and  in- 
difference the  old  stove  swung  serenely  from 
its  lofty  perch.  Then  again  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  it  fled. 

The  winter  rolled  by  and  spring  appeared. 
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Expectancy  had  vanished  and  by  common 
consent  it  had  been  decided  that  the  last 
chapter  in  the  remarkable  career  of  the  iron 
monster  had  been  closed.  Discussion  even 
had  ceased  and  the  current  of  the  school  life 
flowed  on  uninterrupted  in  its  old  and  normal 
way.    But  the  end  was  not  yet. 

The  snow  had  disappeared  ;  the  frost  had 
left  the  ground  ;  and  the  grass  was  rapidly 
taking  on  the  rich  green  of  early  summer, 
when  the  earliest  stragglers  to  morning  chapel 
were  stopped  in  front  of  the  Academy  build- 
ing by  a  strange  and  unusual  sight.  In  front 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  building,  shaded 
by  a  protecting  hemlock  tree  was  a  freshly 
made  grave.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
rounded  pile  of  gravel  and  sod.  A  broken 
glass  containing  a  few  sprays  of  grass  and 
a  drooping  dandelion  bore  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  genuine  and  heartfelt  sorrow  of  be- 
reaved friends.  But  what  most  attracted  the 
eye,  and  what  soon  drew  a  jostling,  curious, 
mirthful  crowd  was  a  rough,  square  board, 
a  substitute  for  the  regular  headstone,  bear- 
ing this  startling  and  appropriate  epitaph  : 

"  Here  lieth  the  coal  stove,  '  Ulysses  '  McDuffee  ; 
Whose  pranks  and  caprices  made  Mac  very  huffy, 
The  career  of  '  Ulysses'  began  in  a  gutter, 
To  exalted  distinction  by  night  did  it  flutter. 
Through  thrilling  adventures  by  roadside  and  fallows, 
It  traveled  and  thrived,  twice  escaping  the  gallows. 
You  may  envy  its  rest  here,  for  unlike  its  master 
All  its  fire  was  on  earth,  while  his  is  hereafter." 


Long  ago  I  beard  your  beating, 
Through  the  fragrant,  quiet  night, 
Heard  the  rushing  waters  meeting; 
And  your  ready,  steady,  greeting 
Warned  me  not  of  moments  fleeting, 
Never  whispered  summer's  flight. 

Like  a  dream  the  season  fled. 
Soon  came  autumn's  frosty  chill, 
Painting  brilliant  gold  and  red, 
Where  the  green  had  been  instead, 
Froze  those  happy  hours  dead. 
Then  I  left  you,  beating  still. 

Now  the  moments  slowly  crawling, 
Hardly  seem  to  move  at  all. 
But  I  can  hear  the  waters  stalling, 
Hear  them  whirling,  laughing,  falling, 
Hear  the  mill-ram  calling,  calling; 
And  I  would  answer  to  that  call. 

Newton  H.  Foster. 


IHan  anil  %  Animal 


Jf^HE  snow  had  been  falling  all  clay  and  had 
been  noiselessly  piling  up  in  the  street 
as  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  twenty-fourth  of 
December  many  years  ago  drew  to  a  close. 

Down  one  of  the  small  streets  of  the  city 
there  stood  a  dingy  little  shop  with  a  sign 
over  the  door  which  told  the  passer-by  that 
within  worked  a  mender  of  old  shoes  and  that 
a  proprietor  was  always  ready  to  do  a  good 
piece  of  work  for  the  least  possible  recom- 
pense. 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
when  the  man  in  the  shop  looks  up  from  his 
work  with  a  shudder.  Perhaps  it  is  the  cold 
that  makes  him  start  because  the  fire  in  the 
little  stove  has  gone  out  for  lack  of  coal  and 
the  snow  is  blowing  in  at  a  broken  pain  in 
the  window  where  an  old  coat  has  failed  to 
stop  all  the  opening.  But  the  man  works  on 
mechanically  and  at  length  sits  gazing 
straight  before  him.  He  is  shaking  in  every 
limb  and  his  face  is  hard  and  white  as  he 
watches  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  table 
creep  on  towards  four  o'clock.  He  looks 
about  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
gazing  at  a  place  where  he  has  suffered  or 
which  he  hates  not  for  what  it  is  but  for  its 
association.  Tick  !  Tick  !  Tick  !  If  that 
awful  regularity  would  stop  ;  if  it  would  only 
tick  a  little  faster  or  slower  !  Tick !  Tick  ! 
Tick !  He  looks  out  of  the  window  through 
the  snow.    In  the  street  is  a  company  of 
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children  who  are  romping  in  the  snow  with 
shouts  of  unrestrained  merriment,  challeng- 
ing one  another  to  some  daring  act  or  feat 
before  unequaled !  They  embody  all  that  is 
young  and  free  from  doubt  or  care ;  but  the 
shoe  maker  watches  them  as  so  many  figures 
on  a  white  sheet  which  dance  before  one's 
vision  and  are  gone !  He  does  not  seem  to 
see  anything  about  him  save  an  awful  picture 
which  comes  before  him  and  which  no  tight 
closing  of  the  eyes  will  shut  out.  At  such 
times  he  turns  ghastly  white  and  stands 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

The  appearance  of  the  little  shop  gives  one 
the  impression  that  the  little  man  is  in  sore 
straits  and  that  life  is  being  kept  in  that  tiny 
frame  by  an  awful  struggle  sometimes  of  soul 
rather  than  body,  that  the  fight  is  fast  com- 
ing to  an  end  and  that  the  little  shoemaker  is 
the  loser.  That  foe  and  disease  —  despond- 
ency— has  worked  its  will  in  the  little  man 
until  the  old  surroundings  and  faces  are 
like  some  hideous  dream  and  he  longs  to  be 
free  —  to  cease  to  exist  !  for  resistance  means 
pain. 

It  is  snowing  less  fiercely  now  as  the  little 
man  opens  his  door  and  with  no  coat  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  cutting  cold  sets  out  into 
the  snow — with  a  purpose  at  last!  He 
walks  rather  briskly  and  his  face  is  now  only 
hard  and  stern.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
days  he  seems  to  know  what  he  is  doing  and 
why  he  is  doing  it. 

In  the  street  he  passes  the  Christmas 
shoppers  with  their  supply  of  good  things  for 
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the  morrow,  but  he  takes  no  heed  of  them  for 
he  is  bent  upon  his  newly  found  purpose  in 
hiring  and  it  is  to  make  an  end  of  living. 
He  would  rather  that  life  would  end  itself, 
but  he  knows  that  that  would  not  be  for  a 
long  time  and  the  pain  of  waiting  is  too 
great  to  stand. 

The  fight  is  over  and  the  man  has  lost. 
He  is  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  being 
beaten,  that  is  all,  and  his  face  shows  that 
while  he  knows  he  is  a  coward  he  is  glad  that 
he  has  surrendered  and  asks  no  quarter.  The 
battle  is  over,  and  the  man  is  glad  he  has 
been  beaten,  for  defeat  means  no  more  fight- 
ing. 

The  little  shoemaker  stops  at  a  small  shop 
and  soon  comes  out  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand 
an  end  of  which  is  open,  letting  the  Christ- 
mas shoppers  see  a  piece  of  plain  hemp  rope. 

The  snow  has  stopped  falling,  but  still  the 
sky  is  overcast  with  heavy  grey  clouds  which 
tell  of  an  early  night.  Even  now  the  lights 
in  the  shop  windows  are  making  sport  of 
night  and  lighting  up  the  hurrying,  jostling 
crowd  of  humanity  which  ebbs  and  flows 
before  them.  Here  an  old  man  is  standing 
shivering  in  the  snow  while  he  cries  some  un- 
intelligible words  in  praise  of  his  plaster  casts 
which  he  is  trying  to  sell  the  gift  seekers. 
Further  on  a  well  dressed  couple  come  out  of 
one  of  the  more  pretentious  stores,and,  getting 
into  the  waiting  sleigh,  go  jingling  away  down 
the  slippery  street. 

The  shoemaker  has  walked  some  distance 
now  and  upon  turning  a  corner  sees,  at  no 
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great  distance,  an  open  field  and  off  at  the 
right  a  clump  of  evergreens.  He  climbs  the 
fence  and  slowly  makes  his  way  to  the  trees. 
They  stand  near  together,  and  any  one  of 
them  is  strong  enough  to  —  but  it  is  so  cold  ! 
The  little  man  stands  looking  up  at  them  and 
shivers.  His  face  is  not  terror-stricken  but 
sad,  firm  and  hard  and  very  white.  He  un- 
does the  package  and  examines  the  rope,  and 
then  the  branches  cover  him.  He  ties  a 
noose  in  one  end  of  the  rope  and  climbs  the 
tree  so  that  he  can  sit  on  one  of  the  lower 
limbs.  He  wonders  if  the  rope  is  strong,  and, 
then,  with  an  awful  smile,  remembers  that  his 
weight  cannot  be  much  and  it  would  be  a 
poor  rope  indeed  that  would  not  swing  his 
body  in  the  air.  The  noose  lies  limply  on  his 
shoulders,  and  the  other  end  he  fastens  to  the 
limb.  Once  he  hears  some  one  walking  by, 
and  he  hurries  so  much  the  faster  that  he 
may  not  be  interrupted. 

In  his  haste  he  slips  and  almost  falls  from 
the  limb.  With  a  shudder  he  tightens  his 
grasp.  If  he  had  slipped !  The  ground 
looks  so  far  away  !  Down  there  he  can  see 
his  foot  prints  where  he  got  over  the  fence 
and  came  to  the  tree  He  had  often  won- 
dered when  a  boy,  if  he  could  make  his  foot- 
prints seem  to  go  to  a  place  and  not  return  ; 
now  he  knows  that  he  can !  There  where 
his  foot-prints  led  over  the  fence  marked  his 
doom  !  Before  he  had  been  as  other  men, 
and  his  foot  prints  had  mingled  with  those  of 
others,  but  there  they  turned  off  and  stood 
out  in  the  smooth  snow,  pointing  to  his  death. 
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He  wished  it  would  snow  again  before  morn- 
ing that  they  might  be  covered. 

The  rope  feels  cold  and  harsh  about  his 
neck.  Is  he  losing  his  desire  to  slip  from 
the  limb?  He  thinks  of  that  awful  little 
workshop  and  the  "  tick  "  of  the  clock,  and  he 
can  see  just  how  the  hands  pointed  when  he 
left  them  racing  on.  The  thought  gives 
him  courage,  and  he  lets  go  his  hold  of  the 
limb. 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill."  The  shoemaker 
starts,  and  again  clutches  the  limb.  Did 
some  one  call,  or  was  it  a  thought  striking 
hard  on  the  weary  brain  ?  But  the  little  man 
is  not  to  be  stayed,  for  if  it  were  a  human 
voice  he  must  hurry,  and,  if  a  thought  —  ugh, 
what  are  thoughts ! 

He  begins  to  count.  At  first  he  was  to 
count  three,  but  when  the  third  number  is 
reached  he  goes  on  slowly  ;  he  will  make  it 
one  hundred.  But  the  hundred  mark  is 
passed,  and  still  he  does  not  move*  Then,  of 
a  sudden,  he  stops  and  looks  about  him  with 
a  start,  as  one  waking  from  a  weary  sleep. 
He  looks  at  the  rope  about  his  neck  as  if  he 
did  not  remember  how  it  got  there  ;  then 
he  feels  the  knot,  and  pulls  the  noose  a  little 
tighter.  He  is  perspiring  now,  but  is  icy 
cold,  and  is  shaking  so  that  he  can  hardly 
keep  his  position  on  the  limb. 

Again  he  is  a  coward,  he  thought  ;  first, 
for  having  surrendered,  and,  now,  for  not 
accepting  the  terms  of  surrender.  Did  he 
want  that  thing  so  black  and  terrible,  that 
never-ceasing  struggle  —  Life ;    or   did  he 
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want  rest  and  a  ceasing  of  pain  ?  He  thought 
he  wanted  the  latter,  but  why  then  did  he 
not  slip  from  the  limb  ?  It  was  not  far.  Let 
go,  and  slip  —  slip  out  of  consciousness. 

He  hears  a  noise  above  him  in  the  tree. 
There  is  enough  light  left  to  see  the  outlines 
of  objects,  and,  as  the  man  slowly  raises  his 
eyes  above  him,  he  sees  a  grey  squirrel  labor- 
ing with  a  nut,  which  it  is  trying  to  carry  off 
to  its  nest  in  a  neighboring  oak. 

At  first  the  man  simply  sees  it,  following 
its  movements  with  vacant  eyes  and  no 
thought.  But  slowly  he  begins  to  wonder  if 
the  little  animal  is  cold  and  hungry,  and  if  it, 
too,  has  to  fight  that  it  may  gain  strength  to 
fight  a  little  more  and  keep  on  suffering  ! 
But  the  little  animal  is  cold  and  worn  out, 
and  as  it  tries  to  get  from  the  pine  into  the 
oak  its  burden  falls  into  the  snow  below. 
It  is  not  discouraged,  however,  and  running- 
down  the  tree  on  the  opposite  side  from  that 
on  which  the  man  sits,  begins  hunting  in  the 
soft  snow  for  its  treasure. 

The  man  is  now  watching  with  interest, 
and  when  the  animal  at  last  finds  its  food  the 
little  man  sighs  a  tired  sigh  of  discontent. 
He  almost  wanted  the  squirrel  to  fail  too. 
But  no  sooner  has  the  little  animal  gained  the 
branches  when  again  it  loses  its  burden.  This 
happens  three  times ;  upon  its  falling  the 
third  time,  the  little  creature  sits  looking 
down  as  if  he  did  not  know  whether  it  were 
worth  the  fighting.  If  he  did  not  get  it  he 
would  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  if  he  went 
after  it,  it  meant  much  labor. 
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For  the  little  man  "  the  world  hung  bal- 
anced on  the  pin  point  on  the  moment ". 
Had  the  smaller  animal  given  up,  the  larger 
animal  would  probably  have  slipped  from  the 
limb  with  the  noose  about  his  neck.  But  the 
smaller  creature  did  not.  Down  it  went, 
and  after  much  hard  trying  carried  its  treas- 
ure to  its  nest  in  the  oak. 

As  it  disappears  within  its  hole,  the  man 
begins  to  cry — no  mere  snuffles  but  great 
heart-breaking  sobs  that  shake  the  tiny  frame 
far  more  than  the  cold  could  ever  do,  and 
with  a  shudder  he  slips  off  the  limb  —  and 
the  noose  hangs  limply  waving  in  the  cold 
air,  robbed  of  its  victim. 

He  walks  quickly  to  the  fence  and  then 
turns  to  look  back.  There  is  the  tree,  and 
the  rope  dangling  from  it ;  there  is  the  oak 
where  the  little  grey  creature  lives  ;  but  what 
the  man  is  looking  at  are  his  footprints  — 
those  coming  away  ! 

As  he  turns  to  mount  the  fence,  he  looks 
out  across  the  city.  Off  at  the  west  the 
clouds  have  just  broken,  letting  the  sun  shine 
through  before  it  sets.  And  its  golden  light 
through  the  cold,  clear  air  falls  upon  the 
cross  of  a  church  spire  and  outlines  it  strongly 
against  the  dark  clouds.  As  the  little  man 
stands  by  the  fence,  he  hears  a  church  bell 
ring,  and  remembers  'that  the  morrow  is 
Christmas ! 

A  stranger  in  passing  the  grove  the  next 
day  saw  the  rope  and  the  tracks  in  the  snow, 
and  in  the  city  there  was  the  gossip  of  an  in- 
tended suicide.    But  down  one  of  the  small 
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streets  in  that  city,  in  a  dirty  shop,  a  small, 
bent  figure  was  singing  as  it  spent  the  day  in 
mending  shoes. 

Sherzvood  Sunderland  Day. 


IN  LATIN  CONFERENCE 

Front  Row  —  "  Professor,  do  all  the  departed 
shades  go  to  Tartarus  "  ? 
Prof.  —  "  I  believe  so  ". 

F.  R.  —  "  Then  is  the  '  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple 
Tree '  there  now  "  ? 


"  Two  beer  or  not  to  beer ",  said  the  bum  as  he 
nipped  up  his  last  dime. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


I  began  to  walk  behind  her, 
And  her  shape  was  just  divine, 
Graceful  in  every  motion, 
Perfect  in  each  little  line. 
Surely  she  must  be  quite  lovely, 
By  both  gods  and  men  adored ; 
How  I  longed  to  see  her  better, 
Then  she  turned  around — O  Lord  ! 

— Hari'ard  Lampoon. 


RESULT 

Teacher — "  A  rich  man  dies  and  leaves  $1,000,000 
to  eight  nephews  and  nieces.  What  does  each  one 
get "? 

Scholar — "  Automobiles,  ancestors  and  appendi- 
citis ".—Life. 


May  I  ne'er  be  less  a  quitter,  than  when  frozen  winds 
bite  bitter. 

Let  me  seek  till  I  discover  where  the  fields  of  ice 
stretch  far, 

And  with  every  care  behind  me,  not  an  office  thought 
to  bind  me, 

Sally  forth  with  soul  a  singing  'neath  the  twinkling. 
Northern  Star. 

Let  me  leave  the  city's  worry  with  its  flutter  and  its 
flurry, 

Leave  the  little  cares  and  crosses,  each  its  puzzle 

placed  and  planned, 
For  the  snow  has  ceased  its  falling,  from  the  North 

the  winds  are  calling, 
And  it's  there  that  I  would  follow,  toward  the  cold, 

ice-fettered  land. 

Gleaming  league  on  league  before  me,  what  if  fate  or 
fight  hang  o'er  me  ? 

I  am  fetter-free  and  care-free,  I  am  king  of  all  man- 
kind ; 

With  the  inward  voice  to  lead  me,  like  a  siren's  song 
to  speed  me, 

I  am  master  of  all  distance,  I  am  brother  to  the  wind  ! 

O  ye  land  locked  lakes,  I  love  you,  and  your  snow 

crowned  peaks  above  you, 
For  I  know  that  you  are  waiting,  pleading,  calling  me 

to  come ; 

And  I  speak  ye  back  to  answer,  as  my  wild  fore- 
fathers answered  — 

Parents,  lovers — I  am  coming  —  brothers,  coming, 
coming  home  ! 

Willicun  V.  Gardi)icr. 


&\x\hb$xxiM%&  of  Katljlmt 

OB  Raymond  had  been  out  of  college 
about  a  year  when  his  engagement  to 
Kathleen  Fremdom  was  announced.  It  was 
no  surprise  and  had  been  expected  before 
this,  as  Bob  had  always  shown  her  consider- 
able attention.  In  his  "prep"  school  days  he 
had  taken  her  to  football  games  and  prom's, 
and  he  continued  this  custom  through  his 
college  days,  In  summer  they  invariably 
went  to  the  same  resort,  and  it  seemed  very 
natural  that  they  should  become  engaged. 

Bob  had  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
a  good  fellow,  and  although  he  was  not  strik- 
ingly handsome,  yet  he  had  a  good,  strong 
face.  He  had  been  somewhat  of  an  athlete 
in  his  last  years  of  college  and  had  a  scar  on 
his  left  cheek,  which  he  got  in  his  last 
football  game.  It  was  this  game  that  gave 
him  his  letter,  and  he  was  rather  proud  of  the 
scar. 

His  fiancd  was  very  popular,  and  Bob  was 
the  lucky  one  of  many  who  had  proposed  to 
her. 

When  Bob  got  out  of  college,  he  had  a 
good  income  which  had  been  left  him,  and  as 
he  had  not  studied  for  any  profession  in  col- 
lege and  Kathleen  desired  him  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself  before  she  married  him,  he 
applied  for  a  position  in  Kathleen's  father's 
gum  factory. 

Mr.  Fremdom  was  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  leading  gum  factory  in  New  York,  and 
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being  a  self  made  man,  he  did  not  have 
much  use  for  college  men,  although  he 
liked  Bob.  Kathleen  persuaded  him  to  give 
Bob  a  chance,  and  so  they  took  Bob  into  a 
rather  important  position  on  a  month's  trial. 

The  month,  however,  in  which  Bob  had 
his  trial,  proved  very  unsuccessful  to  the 
company,  and  failure  threatened  them  for 
their  rival  firm  had  begun  giving  coupons 
with  their  gum  and  Mr.  Fremdom's  company 
was  speedily  being  driven  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Fremdom,  who  was  rather  advanced  in 
years  and  still  had  a  family  to  support,  be- 
came ill  on  account  of  this  ;  therefore,  taking 
Kathleen  with  him,  he  went  to  Nyack  until 
his  health  should  improve. 

One  night  while  they  were  there  at  the 
hotel  just  after  dinner,  a  telegram  came  ask- 
ing Kathleen  to  come  immediately  to  New 
York.  Miss  Dawson,  Kathleen's  room-mate 
at  Vassar,  was  there,  having  just  arrived 
from  abroad,  and  had  to  take  the  noon  train 
the  next  day  for  Chicago. 

Kathleen  therefore  immediately  packed 
her  bags,  telegraphed  Bob  to  meet  her,  and 
took  the  next  train  for  New  York.  When 
she  arrived  at  the  125th  Street  station  about 
eleven  o'clock,  Bob  was  not  there.  She 
could  not  imagine  why  he  had  not  met 
her ;  surely  he  had  received  the  telegram  and 
he  could  at  least  spare  an  hour  from  his  work. 
She  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  After 
waiting  in  vain  for  a  few  minutes  she  took  a 
carriage  and  gave  orders  to  drive  to  the  hotel 
at  which  Miss  Dawson  was  staying. 
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While  she  was  leaning  back  on  the 
cushions,  still  wondering  why  Bob  had  not 
been  there  to  meet  her,  blaming  him  one 
minute  and  forgiving  him  the  next,  she  heard 
a  familiar  voice,  unmistakably  Bob's.  She 
was  just  on  the  point  of  calling  his  name, 
when  she  saw  him  coming  from  the  entrance 
of  a  roof  garden,  accompanied  by  a  flashily 
dressed  woman  and  another  man,  evidently 
actors. 

She  fell  back  on  the  cushions,  her  mind  in 
a  whirl.  No  wonder  he  had  not  met  her  at 
the  station,  no  wonder  her  father's  business 
was  failing  when  his  employes  thus  spent 
their  time.  So  this  was  the  way  he  acted 
when  she  was  away  ;  and  in  every  one  of  his 
letters  he  had  spoken  about  being  rushed 
with  work.  She  was  still  whirling  such 
thoughts  about  in  her  mind  when  she  arrived 
at  the  hotel.  She  got  out  of  the  carriage  and 
entered  the  hotel  in  a  maze.  She  immedi- 
ately wrote  a  note  to  Bob,  telling  him  that 
she  saw  him  with  his  friends  last  night  and 
that  their  engagement  was  broken. 

Early  next  morning  Bob  receives  the  note 
and  immediately  rushes  to  the  hotel,  but 
Kathleen  will  neither  see  him  or  listen  to  any 
explanations.  In  despair  he  leaves  the  hotel 
and  walks  the  streets,  thinking  of  his  hard 
luck  and  feeling  desperate.  He  feels  as  if  he 
never  wants  to  see  or  hear  of  New  York 
again,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  he  engages  a 
passage  on  the  boat  which  starts  the  next 
morning  for  Italy.  All  that  afternoon  he 
fusses  about  making  preparations  but  does 
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not  seem  to  make  much  progress  and  ends  it 
all  by  throwing  his  personal  belongings  into  a 
trunk,  hurriedly  shoving  a  few  things  into  a 
suit  case,  spending  a  sleepless  night,  and  get- 
ing  up  and  rushing  down  to  his  boat  in  the 
cold  gray  dawn  of  the  next  morning. 

He  was  assigned  to  a  state  room  and  con- 
fined himself  thereto  most  of  the  voyage,  ex- 
cept in  rough  weather,  when  he  would  ap- 
pear on  deck.  In  fact  Bob  had  broken  down, 
and  was  at  outs  with  the  whole  human  race. 
In  due  time  the  boat  arrived  at  Naples  and 
Bob  there  engaged  a  quiet  villa,  where  he 
could  spend  the  winter  undisturbed  and  alone, 
except  for  servants.  Here  he  led  a  simple 
life,  and  in  the  spring  he  was  more  than 
ready  to  embark  for  his  native  land.  He  had 
recovered  too,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  broken  engagement. 

But  it  was  not  the  same  Bob,  who  now 
looked  upon  the  statue  of  Liberty  and  the 
Island,  as  the  Bob  who  had  sailed  away  from 
them  in  despondency  and  at  outs  with  every- 
body. For  now,  while  leaning,  against  the 
rail,  his  joy  at  seeing  old  New  York  banished 
from  his  mind  the  thought  of  Kathleen,  and 
he  was  his  old  self  again.  Yet  he  was  not 
exactly  himself,  for  he  wore  a  Van  Dyke  and 
a  moustache,  which  hid  his  scar  and  altered 
his  appearance  greatly. 

Now  Kathleen  had  also  spent  a  quiet  and 
uneventful  winter.  Her  father's  business 
had  gained  and  thrived.  The  name  of  the 
gum  had  been  changed  from  "  Tulu  Chewing 
Gum  "  to  "  Lulu  Tulu      and  a  song  about 
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"  Lulu  Tulu  "  had  been  sung  in  one  of  the 
comic  operas  by  the  leading  lady.  This  had 
proved  to  be  a  great  advertisement,  and  from 
that  time  their  business  had  thrived. 

She  was  visiting  Mrs.  Downing  in  Yonkers 
at  a  house  party,  and  they  had  all  come  in  a 
tally-ho  to  meet  a  Mr.  Conrad,  who  was  to  ar- 
rive at  the  South  Wharf  on  the  eleven  o'clock 
ferry.  In  some  way  or  other  he  had  missed 
his  boat,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Bob's 
boat  came  into  the  South  wharf  at  eleven 
o'clock  also. 

Bob  has  already  given  orders  concerning 
his  baggage  and  is  just  going  out  into  the 
street,  when  he  sees  Kathleen  coming  up  to 
him  and  before  he  can  recover  sufficiently 
from  his  surprise  to  offer  any  explanations  or 
ask  any  questions  he  has  been  introduced  to 
them  all  and  given  a  seat  beside  Miss  Mil- 
born.  She  immediately  begins  telling  about 
her  brother  Tom,  who  was  his  chum  at  col- 
lege, as  she  says,  and  then  she  asks  him 
about  his  sister,  whom  she  says  she  has  met. 
Bob  does  not  know  what  to  do,  but  he  man- 
ages to  scrape  through  most  of  the  conversa- 
tion fairly  well,  all  the  time  trying  to  change 
the  subject  to  the  weather  or  the  scenery. 
He  clearly  sees  that  he  has  been  mistaken 
for  Mr.  Conrad  and  is  just  going  to  ex- 
plain that  some  mistake  has  been  made  when 
the  tally-ho  lurches  forward  and  goes  at  a 
terrific  pace  through  the  streets,  swaying 
from  side  to  side.  The  women  scream  and 
Bob  realizes  that  the  horses  have  bolted  and 
that  something  must  be  done  before  the  tally- 
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ho  is  overturned  and  all  its  occupants  either 
killed  or  fatally  injured. 

He  climbs  over  the  seats  toward  the  front 
and  lets  himself  clown  on  the  pole  between 
the  horses.  He  grasps  their  reins  near  the 
bit,  and  one  of  the  horses  stumbles  and  falls. 
Everything  suddenly  seems  to  get  dark  to 
Bob,  and  he  seems  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Afterward  Bob  awakes  in  a  room  which 
he  has  never  seen  before.  His  face  feels 
queer,  and  he  puts  his  hand  up  to  it  and  finds 
that  his  Van  Dyke  has  been  shaved  off  in 
order  to  sew  up  the  injuries  on  his  face  and 
head.  He  turns  his  head  and  sees  Kathleen 
at  the  window.  She,  hearing  him  move  his 
head,  turns,  and, walking  over  to  him  puts  him 
in  position  again  on  the  pillow,  commanding 
silence  with  her  finger  on  her  lips.  Every 
time  he  wakes  he  sees  her  by  his  side,  but 
always  commanding  silence,  and  looking  at 
him  in  a  sad,  regretful  sort  of  way. 

However,  one  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  accident,  she  happens  to  be  reading  a 
story  to  him  in  which  an  actress  plays  a  prom- 
inent part. 

As  she  continues  reading  in  a  quiet  voice, 
he  suddenly  interrupts  her,  a  resolute  look  in 
his  eyes.  He  places  his  hand  over  hers  on 
the  book,  grasping  it  tenderly.  Then  burst- 
ing into  rapid  speech  through  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, he  relates  to  her  the  incidents  of 
that  night  on  which  she  condemned  him  for 
being  with  "friends,"  how  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  dine  with  the  actress  and  her  mana- 
ger in  a  roof  garden,  in  order  to  engage  her 
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to  sing  "  Lulu  Tulu,"  had  never  seen  either 
since  except  in  a  business  way.  His  blue 
eyes,  enlarged  by  his  sickness,  gazed  at  her 
in  the  fullness  of  their  appeal,  and  as  he  fin- 
ished, Kathleen  trembled  violently  with  head 
bowed.  Then  she  slowly  bent  over,  her  hand 
still  in  his,  and  then  fell  on  her  knees,  bury- 
ing her  head  in  the  covering  of  the  bed. 
"  Oh,  how  can  you  ever  forgive  my  stubborn- 
ness," she  sobbed  out. 

Bob  smiled  happily,  as  he  kissed  away  her 
tears. 

W.  F.  Pigott,Jr. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 
Traveller  (in  a  college  town)  —  "  How  is  it  that 
the  streets  are  always  so  quiet  at  night?  Distur- 
bances must  be  most  severly  punished  ". 

Innkeeper — "  That  isn't  so.  But  the  fact  is  we 
have  taken  off  the  night  watchman,  and  since  then  the 
students  don't  find  any  fun  in  making  rows  ". 

—  Wiener  Kleiner  Witsblatt. 


AND  HE  WAS  IT 

"  Sir  ",  exclaimed  the  indignant  Boston  girl  after 
the  kiss  had  been  stolen,  "  how  dare  you  !  No  man 
ever  kissed  me  before  ". 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right  ",  replied  the  youth,  "  some- 
body had  to  break  the  ice  ". — Chicago  News. 


Rise,  Lords  of  the  King  on  this  festal  night, 
And  pledge  me  a  bumper  clear, 

To  that  gallant,  gentle,  loyal  knight, 
Our  brother,  Hugh  DeVere. 

So,  now  ye  have  drunken,  once  again, 

Quaff  deep  this  ruddy  wine, 
Drink  deep  to  this  man,  this  prince  of  men, 

Who  marshaled  our  battle  line. 

Tis  not  for  his  fearless  valor's  sake 

We  drink  this  second  toast, 
Nor  yet  for  the  might  with  which  he  brake 

The  spears  of  a  countless  host. 

Full  many  a  man  this  broad  realm  through 
Has  as  much  of  rugged  brawn, 

As  our  gallant  leader,  good  Sir  Hugh, 
Has  shown  on  tourney-lawn. 

Full  many  a  man  is  bold  enough 

To  face  a  raging  boar, 
Or  beard  a  she-bear,  fierce  and  gruff, 

As  did  Sir  Hugh  of  yore. 

But  who  of  all  your  nobles  here 

Would  ever  condescend, 
To  hark  en  to  a  peasant's  fear 

Or  aid  a  humble  friend. 

Ye  say  the  humble  cannot  love 

Or  keep  a  promise  true, 
But  that  was  not  the  doctrine  of 

Our  gallant  lord,  Sir  Hugh  ? 

I  remember  well  the  first  campaign, 

I  followed  him  as  a  knight; 
And  how  he  saved  me  from  being  slain 

In  the  ruck  of  a  bloody  fight. 

That  eve  we  passed  a  ruined  shed, 

Within  its  shattered  door, 
A  peasant  lad,  not  yet  quite  dead, 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  floor. 
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Down  jumped  my  leader  from  his  steed, 

Astonishing  his  train. 
He  helped  the  poor  lad  in  his  need, 

And  eased  him  of  his  pain. 

And  when  our  work  was  all  in  vain, 

And  we  rode  into  the  night, 
He  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  saved  yon  swain 

Than  have  won  today's  great  fight". 

Now,  servants  all  of  our  lord,  the  king, 

I  will  tell  —  and  I  will  not  lie  — 
Another  tale  of  a  similar  thing  — 

How  a  true,  great  man  can  die. 

Ye  all  remember  the  surging  charge 
And  the  yells  of  the  maddened  foe, 

The  clang  of  mace  on  dented  targe 
Of  the  fight  two  days  ago. 

But  do  ye  know  of  our  leader's  fall 

When  the  foe  first  turned  to  flee, 
How  he  lay  unseen,  though  sought  by  all 

In  the  thundering  squadron's  lee? 

I  know,  for  I  too  left  the  fray  — 

This  deep  cut  in  my  head, 
And  fell  near  where  my  leader  lay 

Surrounded  by  the  dead. 

Beside  him  lay  an  arrant  knave, 

Of  rascals  e'er  the  worst, 
Who  ever  and  anon  would  rave, 

Oppressed  by  raging  thirst. 

I  saw  Sir  Hugh,  by  the  rest  unseen, 

Crawl  to  the  villain's  side, 
And  refresh  him  from  his  own  canteen, 

Then  from  thirst  and  wounds  he  died. 

Now,  lords  of  the  king,  my  tale  is  done. 

Rise,  pledge  him  once  again 
The  one  true  knight  beneath  the  sun 

Who  loved  his  fellow  man. 

Edward  Curtis  Wheeler. 


"(Elj?  (girl  Hljn  itii  %  Bame" 


"  JJjJHY  does  not  M'sieur  continue  the  play- 
ing on  the  banjo  ?  "  she  murmured, 
the  red  lips  speaking  eloquently. 

But  the  signorina  must  know  that  the 
m'sieur  has  -  but  two  hands,"  he  answered, 
"and  that  at  present  they  are  engaged  in —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  interrupted,  pursuing  the 
subject  no  further.  Then  later,  "  Will  m'sieur 
please  to  tell  Moccacio  that  we  go  to  Lido?  " 

"  He  turned  his  head  to  the  rear  of  the  gon- 
dola, and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  gondo- 
lier, with  a  result  that  the  boat  was  turned 
half  about  and  directed  down  a  narrow  canal, 
dimly  lighted  by  lamps  in  brackets  at  long 
intervals ;  where  the  dark,  lazily  -  lapping 
water,  displaced  by  the  long  curving  boat, 
was  divided  into  narrow,  little  streaks  of 
silver  by  the  chance  sources  of  light.  The 
whole  was  in  silence,  only  broken  occasionally 
by  the  splash  of  the  oar. 

After  a  little  she  reached  down  and  drew 
from  somewhere  a  monogrammed  silver  ciga- 
rette case.  With  dainty  fingers  she  ex- 
tracted one  of  its  contents  and  held  it  to  her 
lips  with  a  light  touch. 

"  Will  m'sieur  be  kind  enough  to  light  it 
for  me  ?  "  she  inquired,  and  as  the  tiny  flame 
flashed  out  she  calmly  blew  wreaths  of  smoke 
into  his  handsome  face.  He  sat  through  it 
all,  silent  and  preoccupied,  sunk  deep  in  the 
luxurious,  comforting  leather  cushions  as 
though  helpless. 
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Then,  after  a  while,  she  knocked  the  ashes 
from  the  cigarette  into  the  water,  and  delib- 
erately blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  his  eyes. 
A  great  disgust  suddenly  filled  him,  and  he 
sat  up  quickly  with  a  jerk,  scowling  down 
into  the  still  blackness  of  the  canal.  The 
very  innermost  part  of  him  revolted  at  the 
smell  of  that  tobacco.  His  contempt  and 
disgust  of  the  French  and  Italian  women  who 
so  daintily,  and  yet  so  offensively,  smoked 
their  monogrammed  cigarettes  out  of  silver 
cases  in  public,  and  especially  in  his  company, 
grew  to  the  bursting  point.  He  had  seen 
and  entertained  these  gay  little  m'amselles 
and  signorinas  the  past  week  of  his  stay  in 
Venice.  He  had  seen  them  in  every  phase 
—  was  overwhelmed  by  their  gaiety  at  first ; 
had  gradually  cooled ;  and  now  his  disgust 
for  that  certain  class  of  them  had  enveloped 
him  so  that  his  whole  being  cried  out  for  the 
sight  of  one  fresh,  free-minded  American  girl 
whom  he  knew.  The  cry  grew  so  within 
him  that  now,  as  he  watched  the  little  rip- 
ples glide  away  from  the  boat,  his  teeth 
snapped  tightly  together  and  he  choked. 
The  amused  m'amselle,  reclining  indolently 
upon  the  soft  cushions,  gazed  at  him  from 
under  half-closed  eyelids.  Then  she  threw 
the  cigarette  into  the  water,  and,  as  its  last 
complaining  hiss  died  away,  began  to  play 
softly  on  the  banjo  the  latest  Parisian  air. 
At  the  sound  the  bent  body  straightened, 
and  he  sprang  up  with  an  exclamation  of 
impatience,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat,  his  hands  clenched  tightly  to  his  side. 
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The  light  song  was  continued  on  and  on, 
until  it  grew  so  intolerable  that  he  seized  the 
banjo  from  the  delicate  fingers  and  flung  it 
with  a  crash  to  the  bottom  of  the  gondola, 
the  dark  eyes,  no  longer  amused,  but  fright- 
ened, staring  at  him  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment. Then  he  turned  to  the  terrified  gon- 
dolier, and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  his 
hotel  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  sat  silently 
with  averted  eyes  on  the  seat  at  the  end  of 
the  boat,  opposite  to  where  the  signorina  sat 
in  a  huddled  mass. 

Under  the  stress  of  excitement  the  boat- 
man drove  the  gondola  at  an  unusual  speed, 
risking  innumerable  dangers  from  passing 
craft  and  causing  the  water  to  bubble  about 
the  prow  of  the  boat. 

The  brightly-lighted  hotel,  fronting  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  was  reached  at  last.  The  prow 
was  guided  skillfully  through  the  cluster  of 
boats,  and  halted  with  a  slight  jar  at  the  steps 
of  the  landing. 

Without  glancing  at  either  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  boat,  Leigh  sprang  out  upon 
the  landing  and  up  the  steps,  brushing  past 
the  porter  sent  to  meet  incoming  gondolas. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps,  however,  he  turned 
and  looked  back,  shouting  a  few  words  of 
command  to  the  Italian.  He  hesitated  a 
little  as  he  met  the  amazed  gaze  of  the  sig- 
noria.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
to  her,  smiling  half  mockingly  half  seriously. 

"  Bonna  notte,  bonna  notte,  signoria,"  he 
said,  and  hurried  through  the  door  of  the 
hotel. 
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The  gondola  slowly  backed  away  from  the 
landing,  and  made  its  way  across  the 
dark  harbor  to  the  bright  lights  of  the 
distant  shore.  The  small  figure  in  the  stern 
seat  listlessly  trailed  a  dainty  hand  in  the 
water,  or  turned  a  careless  gaze  on  the  huge 
ocean  steamship  slowly  making  its  way  up 
the  harbour  from  the  Adriatic.  The  big 
clock  in  St.  Mark's  Square  boomed  out  nine 
strokes,  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  it,  two  bells 
sounded  from  the  incoming  vessel. 

To  Leigh  it  seemed  as  if  the  water-power 
"  lift  "  that  bore  him  upwards  hardly  moved. 
He  leaned  against  one  of  the  steel  sides  of 
the  car,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts,  to  de- 
termine what  he  should  do  if  he  ever  could 
reach  his  room.  Finally,  after  an  eternity  of 
little  jerks  up  and  down,  he  realized  that  the 
car  had  stopped  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  that 
the  door  was  open,  and  that  the  young  oper- 
ator was  gazing  at  him  in  impatient  amaze- 
ment. 

In  his  room  he  tossed  his  hat  on  the  bed, 
his  gloves  into  a  chair,  and  flung  himself  into 
a  seat  by  the  table.  He  was  in  darkness, 
not  having  turned  on  the  light  on  entering. 
There  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  arms,  re- 
viewing all  he  had  done  the  past  week,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  deserved  far  more  than 
he  got.  In  an  agony  of  mind  he  thought  of 
the  sweet  girl  he  had  left  in  America,  whose 
letters  he  had  neither  read  nor  answered  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Venice.  A  panic  seized  him 
as  he  remembered  that  she  had  sailed  from 
New  York  straight  for  Venice  a  little  while 
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before.  She  might  even  now  be  arriving ! 
He  almost  cried  out  as  the  anguish  of  the 
reaction  of  the  continual  round  of  pleasure  he 
had  experienced  fell  full  upon  him.  He 
couldn't  tell  her  about  it.  That  was  im- 
possible. 

Thus  he  condemned  himself  over  and  over 
again,  but  after  two  hours  a  knock  sounded 
on  the  door.  He  leaped  up  angrily.  What 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  could  anyone  want  at 
eleven  o'clock !  He  threw  open  the  door. 
A  very  diminutive  call-boy  shoved  a  very 
white  envelope  at  him  and  dashed  down  the 
stairs  at  a  great  rate,  alarmed  by  the  savage- 
ness  of  the  young  man. 

Above  a  door  slammed  heedlessly,  and  the 
noise  of  hasty  preparations  was  heard.  As 
Leigh  jerked  on  his  coat  and  hat,  he  read 
over  for  the  sixth  time  the  little  note  which 
read  :  — 

Dear  Jack  : 

Just  arrived  on  the  Kaiserin.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  for  a  little  ' 
while,  if  you  want  to  come. 

Jane. 

The  brief  gondola  ride  to  the  steamer 
brought  no  associations  with  it  to  influence 
him.  As  he  sat  deep  clown  in  the  soft 
cushions,  gazing  up  at  the  clear  sky,  he  even 
laughed  at  his  former  experiences.  They 
had  no  power  to  harm  him  now.  Jane  was 
here.  At  the  thought  he  almost  burst  out 
whistling  like  a  school-boy,  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  do  when  happy.    Perhaps  he  would 
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tell  Jane  all  about  it,  and  perhaps  he  wouldn't. 
Jane  was  such  a  queen  of  a  girl,  she  wouldn't 
mind  anyway.  What  a  relief  it  was  to  know 
that  she  was  here !  There  were  to  be  no 
more  moonlight  rides  out  to  Lido  with  a  fas- 
cinating signorina,  when  he  thought  he  was 
enjoying  himself  to  the  limit,  and  was  really 
having  an  abominable  time,  compared  to  some 
of  the  days  with  Jane. 

It  was  but  a  ten-minute  ride  from  his  hotel 
to  the  big  boat,  lying  so  quietly  at  anchor. 
As  he  neared  the  ship,  he  turned  in  his  seat 
and  looked  back,  where  he  could  see  a  long 
stretch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  gay  with  the 
mingled  sounds  of  instruments  from  the 
music-barges,  and  laughter  from  the  occupants 
of  the  gondolas  clustered  about  them.  He 
looked  long  and  earnestly.  For  the  past 
seven  nights  his  had  been  one  of  the  gondolas 
pressed  about  the  centre-boat  listening  to  the 
songs  and  watching  the  dances.  And  those 
nights  he  had  not  been  alone.  There  were 
to  be  no  more  such  pastimes.  He  tossed 
them  aside  as  he  did  the  cigarette  he  was 
smoking. 

He  could  hardly  wait  for  the  gondola  to 
stop  at  the  steps  of  the  gangway  which  led  to 
the  deck.  He  jumped  out  upon  the  small, 
square  platform  and  hurried  up  the  steps  two 
at  a  time.  There  at  the  top  stood  Jane,  wait- 
ing for  him  with  a  merry  smile,  of  which  he 
took  the  full  benefit.  And  he  was  reluctant 
to  let  go  the  little  hand  which  she  had  ex- 
tended to  him  at  first.  Those  brown  eyes 
really  seemed  so  full  of  possible  forgiveness, 
and  that  mouth  seemed  so  capable  of  express- 
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ing  it,  that  he  immediately  decided  to  tell 
her  all.  Everything!  After  a  few  polite  in- 
quiries about  her  aunt,  who  was  confined  to 
her  stateroom  by  seasickness,  and  after  one 
or  two  other  questions,  to  him  needless  but 
essential  to  conventionality,  he  led  her  to  the 
end  of  the  deck,  in  semi-darkness,  where 
they  stood  by  the  railing,  viewing  the  scenes 
before  them. 

While  they  had  made  their  way  there  he 
had  noticed  a  slight  nervousness  in  her  man- 
ner, and  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  sort 
of  repentant  look  in  the  eyes  that  shot  queer 
little  glances  at  him.  He  was  nervous.  He 
admitted  that  to  himself.  But  he  was  about 
to  confess,  and  that  state  of  being  was  ex- 
pected. 

And  he  did  confess.  As  she  looked  down  at 
his  waiting  gondola,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
slight  swell,  he  told  her  of  every  humiliating 
and  unrestrained  amusement  of  his  short  stay 
in  Venice.  Gazing  straight  in  front  of  him, 
his  arms  on  the  railing,  he  related  to  her  in  a 
low  voice,  without  interruption,  the  whole 
story,  intolerably  long  and  disgusting  to  him. 
He  assured  that  he  knew  that  he  was  every 
kind  of  fool  that  ever  walked  the  earth  or 
rode  in  a  gondola.  As  he  stopped  he  looked 
away,  waiting  far  what  he  knew  he  deserved. 
But  there  happened  none  of  the  many  scenes 
he  had  imagined.  Instead  there  came  to  his 
straining  ears  a  deep  sigh,  unmistakably  of 
relief,  and  also  feminine.  He  looked  around 
quickly.  Jane  was  looking  at  him  with  the 
queerest  kind  of  tender  look  on  her  face,  a 
look  without  the  slightest  trace  of  nervous- 
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ness  and  one  full  of  accord.  Not  a  sign  of 
anger  was  written  there.  On  the  contrary 
there  was  a  twitching  of  the  lips  and  a 
twinkle  in  the  brown  eyes  that  told  of  the 
nearness  of  a  smile.  He  pulled  a  hesitating 
little  hand  into  his. 

"  And  you  forgive  me  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 
Then  she  laughed,  a  pleasant  laugh,  dispelling 
every  vestige  of  doubt  within  him. 

«  Forgive  you,  Jack  ?  You  have  as  much 
to  forgive  as  I.  I  did  the  same  thing  on  the 
voyage  across ".  (Here  she  grew  serious). 
"  There  was — an  English  officer — and — but 
we'll  not  talk  about  it,  Jack.  I'm  only  glad 
that  I  didn't  have  to  confess  first  ".  Then, 
with  an  eager,  almost  yearning  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  low,  modulated  voice,  she  con- 
tinued, "  And  yesterday  and  tonight  I  was  so 
sorry  and  lonesome  and  longing  to  see  you, 
that  I  could  hardly  wait  ".  It  was  a  remark- 
ably comforting  little  speech,  to  Leigh,  at 
least.    To  be  longed  for  ! 

"  I  felt  the  same  way,"  he  answered,  joy- 
ously. "And — Jane,  will  you  marry  me  to- 
morrow ? ' ' 

"Tomorrow?"  She  looked  at  him  gaily, 
and  her  merry  laugh  rippled  over  the  water. 
"  Tomorrow?  "  she  repeated.  "  Why  not  to- 
night ?  " 

"  Yes,  tonight,  tonight,"  he  cried  eagerly. 
She  laughed  softly  and  bent  nearer  to  him. 

"  Not  tonight  nor  tomorrow, Jack,"  she  said. 
"But — the  boat  goes  home  again  in  a  week, 
and  —  perhaps — ".  She  didn't  finish  the 
sentence.    She  couldn't. 

James  C.  Thomas. 


IR  Arnold  shivered  as  he  walked  back  from 
his  office  through  the  cold,  driving  sleet. 
There  seemed  to  be  little  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  going  "home"  to  a  second-story 
room  in  a  first-class  hotel.  There  had  al- 
ways been  something  lacking,  and  now,  as  he 
shouldered  his  way  through  the  crowd  and 
drove  himself  forward  against  the  beating 
storm,  it  seemed  as  if  everything  were  lack- 
ing. Somehow  there  was  little  enough  of 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  a  quiet  smoke  over 
the  evening  paper  after  a  hotel  dinner. 

Sir  Arnold  was  more  human  than  any  of 
the  men  who  came  in  contact  with  him  every 
day  would  have  given  him  credit  for ;  behind 
that  quick  decision,  unfailing  memory,  and 
ready  speech,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  lawyers  of  his  city,  there  was  another  side, 
to  his  character,  which,  by  continual  repress- 
ion had  hidden  itself  so  deep  that  even  he, 
himself,  sometimes  believed  that  it  did  not 
exist.  Tonight  the  rain  and  the  remembrance 
of  certain  other  stormy  evenings,  long,  long 
ago,  had  brought  to  the  surface  with  more 
than  unusual  strength  that  old  feeling  of  the 
incompleteness  of  his  life.  After  his  supper 
he  tried  first  a  cigar,  and  then  the  newspaper, 
but  after  lighting  the  cigar  for  the  third  time, 
he  threw  it  away,  and  the  newspaper  was  only 
a  string  of  words  meaning  nothing.  He 
started  to  pace  the  floor  and  unconsciously 
his  feet  brought  him  to  a  little  mahogany 
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desk  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He  sat 
down  and  opened  a  drawer,  and,  as  he  did  so 
a  faint  odor  was  wafted  up  to  his  face  like 
the  scent  of  some  rose-kissed  breeze. 

Sir  Arnold  sat  motionless  for  a  few  min- 
utes, with  his  head  in  his  hands.  Then  he 
pulled  the  drawer  completely  out,  and,  carry- 
ing it  under  his  arm,  went  over  to  the  electric 
light  and  turned  it  out.  Drawing  a  chair  up 
to  the  blazing  fire  he  sat  down,  and  placed  the 
drawer  on  the  floor  beside  him.  A  fairy 
charm  seemed  to  steal  out  from  the  firelight 
and  touch  with  a  magic  hand  the  whole  room. 
It  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  Sir  Arnold's 
forehead  and  softened  somewhat  the  hard  out- 
lines on  his  face.  It  combined  itself  with  the 
faint  odor  from  the  drawer  of  letters  and  al- 
together it  changed  the  whole  scene,  until 
what  had  just  now  been  a  hotel  room,  had  be- 
come a  wonderful  vision  palace  of  yesterday's 
dreams  and  actions. 

Sir  Arnold  stooped  and  picked  a  handful  of 
letters  from  the  drawer.  He  opened  one  and 
read  it,  then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
tossed  it  into  the  fire,  then  another,  and 
another.  Some  he  read  through  once,  some 
twice,  and  some  even  three  times,  yet  always 
the  fire  received  them  at  last  ;  and  so  each 
letter  afforded  a  light  by  which  to  read  the 
next  one.  Sometimes  a  smile  would  steal 
over  Sir  Arnold's  face  as  he  read,  sometimes 
just  the  suggestion  of  a  tear  would  appear  in  his 
eye,  and  afterwards  a  look  of  infinite  tender- 
ness and  longing,  mingled  with  a  certain  de- 
spair which  was  more  of  a  remembrance  than 
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a  reality,  would  make  him  hasten  to  throw 
some  letter  among  the  flames. 

At  last,  while  the  flickering  shadows  from 
the  last  letter  were  dying  on  the  wall,  there 
was  still  something  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drawer.  It  was  an  old  photograph,  a  little 
faded  by  time,  but  still  showing  the  outlines 
of  a  girl's  face. 

Sir  Arnold  gazed  at  it  long  by  the  uncer- 
tain light  of  that  last  letter,  but  before  that 
light  had  entirely  faded  away,  his  eyes  filled, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  years  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek. 

With  a  hurried  movement  he  threw  the 
picture  after  the  letters  and,  rising,  began  to 
pace  the  floor.  The  fire  flickered  and  danced 
away  to  coals,  and  the  coals  faded  and  turned 
to  ashes.  And  when  Sir  Arnold  finally  re- 
turned to  his  chair  only  one  bright  spark 
remained.  He  watched  it  carefully  as  it 
changed  its  shape  and  faded  slowly,  till  sud- 
denly, like  some  far-off  light  on  the  horizon, 
it  flickered  and  went  out. 

Newto7i  H.  Foster. 
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Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73- 


'58— Prof.  John  Phelps  Taylor,  has  given  to  the 
South  Church  in  Andover,  a  beautiful  stained  glass 
window  as  a  memorial  of  his  mother,  Caroline  Phelps 
Taylor,  pastor's  wife  for  fourteen  years. 

'65 — Milton  Ray  of  Revere,  born  in  North  And- 
over January  9,  1846,  died  in  Boston  November  18, 
1906. 

'72 — James  Grosvenor  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hartwell 
were  married  in  Lawrence,  October  27,  1906. 

'74 — Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  who  has  been  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  Prostestant  Episcopal  church  at  Amity- 
ville,  L.  I.,  will  on  January  1,  1907.  become  Secretary 
of  the  "Garden  Cities  of  America",  an  association  to 
promote  the  founding  of  cities  for  laboring  men. 

'74 — Rev.  George  W.  Stearns  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Lanesville  church  in  Gloucester. 

'83 — Rev.  Stephen  T.  Livingston,  of  Fryeburg,  Me., 
has  accepted  his  call  to  the  Bridgton,  Me.,  church. 

'84 — Rev.  Edwin  A.  Waldo  is  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

y  '86 — Rev.  Father  Charles  H.  Cullinane,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Law- 
rence, died  in  that  city  November  14,  1906.  He  was 
born  in  Andover  January  [4,  1  366,  educated  at  Phil- 
lips and  Villanova  College  and  entered  the  priesthood 
in  1890.  His  pastorates  were  at  Mechanicsville,  IT. 
Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

'88 — President  Roosevelt  has  nominated  John  A. 
Mcllhenny  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commissioner. 

'91 — Rev.  Charles  Edwards  Park  was  recently  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston 

'91 — William  Donald  Smith  and  Miss  Leonora 
Remington  of  Dorchester,  were  married  in  Boston 
November  10,  1906. 
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'93 — McKinley  Boyle  and  Miss  Katherine  Frances 
Welsh  were  married  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  November 
29,  1906. 

'94 — Dr.  Hiram  Bingham  has  contributed  the 
funds  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  Colombia,  South 
America,  and  will  personally  conduct  the  party.  His 
aim  is  to  secure  historical  and  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  region  of  Eastern  Colombia. 

'94 — Sidney  Robinson  Kennedy  and  Miss  Natalie 
Stanton  were  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November 
15,  1906. 

'95 — Dwight  H.  Day  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and 
Miss  Clara  Richmond  Bradford  were  married  in  New 
York  City  November  8,  1906. 

'96 — Robert  Woods  Chandler  and  Miss  Lucie 
Aline  Tower  were  married  in  Fall  River,  October  4, 
1906. 

'99 — Morton  Atwater  is  with  Shearson,  Hammill  & 
Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  71  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

'99— Alfred  Trecartin  Ogden  and  Miss  Sophie 
Wisner  were  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November 
1,  1906. 

'99 — Erling  Cornelius  Ostby  and  Miss  Annie  Helen 
Brown  were  married  November  7,  1906,  at  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. 

'02 — Edward  E.  Beals  is  connected  with  "  The 
Science  Press  ",  publishers  of  "  The  Business  Phil- 
osopher", Chicago,  111. 

'02 — Herbert  P.  Onasch  is  with  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Telephone  Co.,  and  may  be  addressed  at 
136  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iEiittnrutl 


We  announce  to  the  writers  of  the  school 
that  members  of  Mr.  Bullinger's,  Mr.  Scheffy's 
and  Mr.  Durand's  classes,  who  have  an 
article  or  essay  published  in  the  Mirror, 
beginning  with  this  number,  will  be  excused 
from  the  regular  term  long-theme  writing,  or 
who  makes  the  Means  prize  competition,  will 
be  excused  from  the  long-theme  writing. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  Senior 
essays  for  the  Potter  prizes,  which  are  re- 
quired in  any  case. 

Many  fellows  have  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing what  must  be  done  in  "heeling"  for  the 
Mirror  board  positions,  and  we  publish  the 
conditions  below  by  which  the  board  may  be 
"  made  ". 

Candidates  for  the  business-managerships 
will  report  to  Edgar  A.  Stevens  ;  their  stand- 
ing is  determined  by  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements obtained  while  heeling. 

Candidates  for  the  editorial  staff  will  report 
to  James  C.  Thomas,  their  election  to  the 
board  being  decided  by  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  their  contributions  printed  in  the 
Mirror.  No  candidate  can  qualify  for  elec- 
tion until  three  of  his  articles  have  been 
accepted  and  printed. 
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A  SOCIETY  STORY 

"  Would  you  like  to  belong  to  the  Four  Hundred  "  ? 
asked  a  New  York  swell  of  a  pretty  country  girl. 

"  No,  only  to  one  of  them  ",  answered  the  sweet 
young  thing.  So  they  were  married  and  lived  happily 
six  months  after.—  Life. 


RESOUCEFUL 

"  Let  never  wine-glass  touch  your  lips  ", 

My  pa  has  made  this  law, 
I  cannot  disobey  him,  so, 

Bartender,  add  a  straw. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  WEAR  YOUR 
GLOVES  LONG,  WEAR 

FOWNES 
GLOVES 

THEY  WEAR  LONGEK 


(\\s  AKERS  of  Books  and 
vi"  all  kinds  of  printed 
matter.  Printers  to  Phil- 
lips Academy  for  ninety 
seven  years.  John  N.  Cole, 
Treasurer,  Andover 
Massachusetts 


Hew  Style  '07  Overcoats 

E  wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
our  New,  most  comfortable  of 
Overcoats,  and  most  suitable  for  all 
occasions,  for  which  we  are  showing 
an  entire  new  line  of  materials,  espe- 
cially made  for  these  exceeding  hand- 
some garments        ::        ::        ::  :: 


VAN  NESTE 

m  Washington  and  Winter  $ts. 
Boston      «      «      «  Massachusetts 


HALL  &  HANCOCK  CO. 

420  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


Cottt%t  %<xts 
of  etoerp  oesmpfton 

REPRESENTED  BY  E.  C.  DEWEY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 
FRENCH'S  SAMPLE  ROOM 


IDacation  ILoos 

IT  WILL  SOON  BE  TLME  TO  LAY 
ASIDE  THE  MORE  OR  LESS  CARE- 
LESS DRESS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  AND 
DON  •  HOME-GOING  ■  TRAPPINGS 

See  our  Representative's  Stock 
when  tie  visits  Andover 

W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHITEHOUSE  &  HARDY 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 
...OF... 

*  men's  "Swell"  Shoes  * 


Opposite  Vanderbilt  Hall 
NEW  HAVEN,      -     -  CONNECTICUT 


H.  M.  LEVINE 
TAILOR 

125  TREMONT  STREET 
OPP.  PARK  ST.  BOSTON 


JOHN  STEWART 


(Cleaning  anb 

P.  O.  AVENUE       -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 


HAVE  :  YOUR  :  PHOTOGRAPHS  :  MADE 

...AT  THE... 

Sherman  Studio 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS   MAY  BE 
OBTAINED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE 


MAIN  STREET,  NEAR  MORTON,  ANDOVER 


THE  ::  ANDOVER  ::  BOOKSTORE 

ESTABLISHED  1809 


BooKsellers  and  Stationers.  Engraving 
and  Embossing 
WeeKly  and  Monthly  Periodicals 


G.  A.    HIGGINS    &c  CO. 


^  PLACIDO  ^ 
p,  H.  Barber 

HAIR  CUTTING  AND  MASSAGE 
::::::      A    S  P  E  C  I  A  L  T  Y  :::::::: 


L.  PINKOS 


College 
Cailot\, 


1276  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


□ 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIAL 
OFFER  ON  DRESS 
SUITS  DURING  THE 
WINTER  •  MONTHS 


My  representative,  Mr. 
Basche,  will  be  at  French's 
every   .    other    ■  week 


OF  COURSE 

"  We  eloped  in  an  auto  and  her  father  came  after 
us  in  another  ". 

"  He  had  to  make  a  bluff,  eh  "  ? 

"That's  it.  Had  he  really  wanted  to  catch  us  he 
would  have  pursued  us  on  foot ". — Pittsbtirg  Post. 


Albert  W.  Lowe 
«  Druggist « 


Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


Sailors 

cu>  TfCaQen  -  Connecticut 


Celebrated  Custom 

Knox  Hats  Laundry  Office 

Jitum. 


MAKER  OF 


Men's  Clothes 
and  furnisher 

Main  Street  Telephone  116 

JACKSON  &  COMPANY 


%(xtis,  Caps 

126  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 

Opp.  Park  St.  Church.    Free  Delivery  to  Students 


. . .  ®hf  . . . 
•pittlltps  ♦  Attftofapr 

iltrrnr 


3lamtarxj 


fhibliaffri  at 
Aniuiiirr,  fflass. 


GOLDBAUM  &  PRESS 


Elm  St.,  Opposite  Yale  Gym. 
NEW  HAVEN        -  CONNECTICUT 

W_    H.  GUILMETTE 
Xafttes'  anft  Gents'  XTllUOt 

REPAIRING  AND  PRESSING 

4  Main  St.       (Over  Valpey's  Store)  Andover 


...JENKINS  &  THOMPSON, 


HABERDASHERS 
HATTERS 
SHIRT  MAKERS 
Iknox  fmtg 

Opp.  the  Town  Pump,        -         -        New  Haven.  Conn. 


BUCHAN  £r  FRANCIS 
IXptotsUvtte  ♦  anb 

STUDENTS'  TRADE  A  SPECIALTY 


10  Park  Street        -  Andover 


ARTHUR  BLISS 
Hpotbecary 

Bank  Building;,  Andover 


$io-$6o  •  BARGAINS 

...IN... 

..Typewriters.. 


Rebuilt  machines  with  new  platen, 
type,  ribbon  etc.,  $25  to  $35, 
guaranteed.  Machines  almost  new 
at  low  prices.  Rented,  Repaired, 
exchanged.      ::      ::      ::      ::  :: 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

J.  M.  m'colgan,  manager 
38  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  166  Main 


Anbnbfr,  iflaaaartiwsetta 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of 
young  men  for  College,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six  profes- 
sors and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four 
hundred,  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England  and  the  others  from  more 
distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  19, 
1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$ 5 00.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  schol- 
arship endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are 
funds  for  building,  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  general  current  expenses.  For  further  in- 
formation and  for  copies  of  the  annual  cata- 
logue, address, 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


MAKER,  TO  WEARER, 

Hat 

412  WASHINGTON  ST.  gQSTON 


fOU  BUY  QUALITY,  LONG  EXPER 
IENCE  and  EXPERT  KNOWL 
EDGE  of  STUDENTS'  NEEDS  WHEN 
YOU     BUY     HANNON'S  CLOTHES 


P.  /.  HANNON 

THE   ANDOVER  TAILOR 
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Two  Days  in  the  Alps  —  A  Story 

William  F.  Flagg 

Superior  —  A  Poem 

.       .       .       .       William  V.  Gardiner 

My  Shattered  Flint-Lock  —  A  Story 

C.  F.  Ross 

For  the  Honor  of  His  Name — A  Story 

James  C.  Thomas 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy 

George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73 

Editorial. 
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thirty-five  cents;  single  copies,  fifteen  cents.  On  sale  at  Higgins' 
Bookstore,  Main  Street. 
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Room  3,  Main  Building,  or  at  32  Morton  Street. 
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Andover,  Mass. 
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NEW  SERIES 

No.  4 

Stain  Saga  in  %  Alps 


HILE  the  sun  was  still  hidden  by  the 
towering  mountains  enclosing  the  val- 
ley in  which  a  little  Swiss  mountain  hotel 
stood,  a  solitary  band  of  ten  sleepy,  but  en- 
thusiastic fellows,  headed  by  two  guides, 
could  be  seen  slowly  winding  their  way  across 
a  wide  expanse  of  ice,  broken  here  and  there 
by  crevices. 

The  walking  was  comparatively  easy  for 
the  first  two  hours,  as  our  course  lay  over  a 
glacier.  But,  soon  a  halt  was  called,  for  we 
were  to  commence  the  ascent  to  the  highest 
cabane  in  Switzerland,  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Monotonous 
plodding  over  a  chamois  trail  of  broken  stone 
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brought  us  to  more  snow.  For  two  hours  we 
wallowed  through  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow, 
an  experience  which  seemed  very  strange  in 
the  middle  of  August. 

Nestled  in  what  seemed  but  a  large  crevice 
in  the  mountain  side,  we  could  see  from  afar, 
with  the  aid  of  glasses,  the  small  cabane,  for 
which  we  were  bound,  a  mere  hut  held  se- 
curely on  its  foundation  by  four  strong  iron 
cables  fastened  in  the  rock  at  each  corner. 
When  we  had  come  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  cabane  we  suddenly  realized  that  the 
only  means  of  approach  was  up  a  sheer 
precipice.  The  short  rock-climb,  the  first  ex- 
perience of  its  nature  to  many  of  us,  was  ef- 
fected with  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and 
bravado  on  our  part  and  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  two  guides,  one  above,  who  held  a 
stout  rope  which  helped  us  considerably,  the 
other  below,  shouted  instructions  to  the  green 
"  Alpinists." 

After  a  hearty  repast  we  departed  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  had  come  and  bent 
our  efforts  on  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Oldenhorn,  a 
nearby  peak,  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  above  sea  level,  which  we 
climbed  in  three  hours.  At  the  summit  we 
found  a  Swiss  engineer  surveying  for  a  map. 
The  descent  was  accomplished  in  a  shorter 
time  and  we  returned  to  the  cabane  to  enjoy 
a  very  welcome  supper  and  a  night's  rest. 

The  party  was  astir  early  next  morning  and 
shortly  after  five  we  started  on  the  most  in- 
teresting day  of  the  trip,  particularly  so,  be- 
cause we  were  to  cross  the  boundary  line  be- 
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tween  Italy  and  Switzerland,  way  up  there  in 
"  no  man's  "  land. 

We  retraced  our  steps  until  we  reached  the 
glacier  du  Mont  Collon.  From  this  point  we 
struck  off  towards  Italy,  first  having  to  cross 
a  wide  stretch  of  stones  and  rocks  which  had 
been  carried  down  into  the  valley  by  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  avalanches. 

After  picking  our  way  among  the  small 
ragged-edged  boulders  for  a  long  time,  the 
head  guide  halted,  for  we  were  to  commence 
crossing  a  snow  covered  glacier,  under  which 
were  innumerable  treacherous  crevices. 
While  the  ropes,  which  were  to  fasten  us  to- 
gether, were  being  prepared,  we  had  our 
second  breakfast. 

The  experience  of  being  roped  together  is 
always  very  novel  to  one  who  is  unacquainted 
with  this  mode  of  travel.  I  never  fully  un- 
derstood what  good  it  did  until  once  when 
our  guide,  who  was  leading  the  caravan,  after 
carefully  tattooing  the  snow  in  front  of  him 
with  his  Alpinstock,  drew  back  and  took  a 
running  jump  in  order  to  cross  an  unusually 
broad  crevice  in  the  ice ;  he  landed  on  the 
other  side  safely  and  then  waited  for  the  next 
man  to  follow.  This  person  happened  to 
be  one  of  my  American  chums,  a  jovial, 
good  natured  fellow  of  rather  large  pro- 
portions, and  he,  thinking  the  object  was 
merely  to  jump  and  trust  to  Providence 
to  do  the  rest,  sailed  serenely  into  the 
air  and  with  a  crash,  disappeared  from 
sight ;  he  had  missed  the  other  side  of  the 
crevice  by  several  feet  and  had  landed  in  the 
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middle.  We  had  him  out  of  danger  in  a  very 
short  time  and  when  he  regained  his  breath 
all  he  said  was  :  "  Gee,  I  wasn't  meant  for  a 
broad  jumper."  If  we  had  not  been  roped 
together  this  little  mishap  might  have  ended 
differently. 

Shortly  after  this  we  met  a  band  of  smug- 
glers hurrying  towards  Switzerland.  The 
leader  of  the  band  after  explaining  that  they 
were  being  pursued  by  the  Italian  authorities 
begged  our  guide  not  to  say  anything  about 
having  seen  them.  Our  two  parties  sepa- 
rated with  hearty  goodwill,  and  I  can  safely 
say  there  were  not  a  few  in  our  number  who 
secretly  wished  them  good  luck. 

We  reached  the  boundary  line  without  fur- 
ther adventure ;  here  half  of  us  had  lunch  in 
Italy  and  the  other  half  in  Switzerland. 

Our  guide  called  our  attention  to  a  moun- 
tain that  could  plainly  be  seen  in  the  distance 
and  explained,  that  three  years  ago  two 
Englishmen  accompanied  by  two  guides  had 
ascended  it  but  on  the  descent  while  fighting 
their  way  through  a  driving  snow  storm,  they 
had  lost  their  way,  and  on  a  dangerous  part 
of  rock-climbing  the  rope  had  parted  and  all, 
except  one  of  the  Englishmen,  were  dashed 
to  their  death  many  thousands  of  feet  below. 
The  man  who  had  been  saved,  had  by  chance 
taken  a  turn  around  a  projecting  piece  of  rock 
with  his  rope.  Afraid  to  proceed  further  by 
this  unknown  route,  half  dazed,  he  had  labor- 
iously retraced  his  steps  to  the  summit  and 
started  to  descend  by  the  way  he  had  come. 
Night,  however,  overtook  him  and  he  lay 
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down  in  a  partially  sheltered  spot.  During  a 
spell  of  consciousness,  next  day,  he  started 
on  his  way  again  and  miraculously  found  his 
way  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel, 
where  worn  out  by  exhaustion,  he  dropped  in 
the  snow.  He  was  later  found  by  friends, 
carried  to  a  hotel  and  revived. 

While  I  sat  there  meditating  on  what  I 
had  just  heard,  with  mile  upon  mile  of  snow 
on  all  sides  of  me,  here  and  there  rugged 
mountains  lifting  their  heads  majestically 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  heavens,  the  insig- 
nificance of  man  was  strongly  impressed 
upon  me. 

A  few  hours  walking  brought  us  into  a 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  dotted  with 
clusters  of  quaint  old  houses,  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  vast  expanse  of  what  we  had  left 
behind  us. 

On  our  way  we  passed  the  Italian  "  Custom 
Office  "  consisting  of  the  stone  foundations 
of  a  mountain  cow  shed  over  one  corner  of 
which  a  few  planks  had  been  placed  to  shelter 
the  two  poor  officials,  who  had  to  remain 
there  night  and  day,  barely  earning  enough 
from  bribes  and  a  beggarly  salary  to  keep 
alive.  Everything  about  them  was  poor  and 
ragged,  typical  of  the  poverty  found  in  certain 
sections  of  Italy. 

At  last,  after  being  en  route  sixteen  hours, 
we  arrived  at  a  little  chapel  inhabited  by  a 
lone  priest,  where  after  having  real  Italian 
macaroni,  bread  and  wine,  we  lay  down  in  a 
hay  loft  and  enjoyed  some  well  earned  sleep. 

IV.  F.  Flagg. 


§>npmat 


There's  a  lure  within  the  distance  that  I  cannot  now 
command, 

There's  a  call  afar  of  siren  I  would  strive  to  under- 
stand. 

It  is  thine,  O  lurers  singing  —  thine  to  summon,  mine 
to  hear, 

Mine  to  send  my  soul  to  answer  where  the  headlands 
disappear. 

I  would  cross  the  leagues  to  seek  you,  I  would  follow 
at  your  cry 

Where  the  long  seas  touch  the  skyline,  where  the 

mystic  islands  lie. 
O  to  find  you  !  O  to  capture  something  of  your  call  to 

me, 

Something  of  that  wild,  far  rapture  past  the  leagues  of 
inland  sea ! 

William  V.  Gardiner. 


Mij  £>liatt(>™i)  iPlittt-lork 


HILE  staying  in  London  during  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  it  was  my 
favorite  pastime  to  wander  aimlessly  about 
the  streets.  When  thus  engaged  one  after- 
noon I  ran  across  a  little  junk-shop,  on  Picca- 
dilly. The  proprietor  hastened  forward  as  I 
entered  and  begged  leave  to  show  me  his 
wares.  After  much  talk  he  succeeded  in 
selling  me  an  old  flint-lock  that  rather  struck 
my  fancy,  although  the  barrel  had  been  par- 
tially blown  off.  He  assured  me  that  it  had 
belonged,  over  one  hundred  or  more  years 
ago,  to  a  mad  Indian  rajah  of  a  certain  Alba- 
nian tribe ;  also  that  this  mad  prince  had 
made  use  of  it  to  murder  two  of  his  beautiful 
wives,  and  later  had  blown  off  the  barrel  in 
an  attempt  to  end  his  own  life.  I  made  my 
purchase  and  went  on  my  way,  giving  the 
shopman's  myth  precious  little  credence,  but 
mentally  picturing  what  a  fine  figure  the 
pistol  would  cut  on  the  wall  of  my  den  at 
school. 

And  so,  in  my  room  at  Andover  after  my 
return  to  America,  the  flint-lock  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place.  One  evening  the  weapon 
caught  my  eye  just  after  I  had  finished  a 
most  harrowing  tale  entitled  "  The  Leather 
Funnel  ".  Probably  some  of  my  readers  have 
also  read  the  story :  that  of  a  funnel  used  by 
the  French  Revolutionists  to  apply  the  "  water- 
cure",  and  so  wrest  desired  information  from 
their  victims.    The  writer  had,  at  the  sugges- 
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tion  of  a  friend,  placed  the  funnel  by  his  bed- 
side, and  had  seen  in  his  dreams  the  recur- 
rence of  one  of  the  awful  "cures".  As  I 
gazed  at  the  pistol  the  thought  of  the  shop- 
keeper's story  came  into  my  mind ;  and  later 
I  unfastened  the  old  trophy  and  laid  it  by  my 
pillow. 

Through  the  gloom  of  a  dark  chamber  I 
behold,  crouched  in  a  corner,  the  figure  of  a 
man,  bent  over  as  if  with  conflicting  emotions, 
and  dismally  moaning  to  himself.  The  room 
is  small  and  murky,  almost  devoid  of  furniture 
of  any  kind,  —  but  hung  on  all  sides  with 
heavy  curtains,  —  the  two  windows  are  con- 
siderably above  my  height.  Suddenly  the 
dark  man  arises,  and  a  change  comes  over  his 
stalwart  and  handsome  form  :  he  sings  in  a 
strange  monotone,  and  waves  his  arms  in 
vigorous  gesticulations.  Two  turbaned  ser- 
vants silently  enter,  but  at  his  bidding  imme- 
diately leave.  They  return,  bringing  with 
them  some  fruit  and  a  reddish  liquid.  With 
them  comes  a  young  girl  —  barely  more  than 
a  child  About  her  I  notice  a  curious  shawl- 
like garment,  thrown  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
over  one  shoulder.  The  servants  again  with- 
draw, and  the  man  of  previous  sorrowing, 
laughingly  offers  his  small  companion  the 
food  and  drink,  and  converses  with  her  in  his 
extraordinary  tongue.  The  girl  accepts  the 
proffered  dishes,  and,  speaking  in  a  soft, 
modulated  voice,  she  pushes  a  small  cupful  of 
the  liquid  toward  him.  He  drinks  the  con- 
tents, refills  the  cup,  —  repeating  the  process 
many  times,  meanwhile  shouting  and  laughing. 
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But  the  wine,  or  whatever  it  is,  has  a  potent 
effect :  slowly  his  head  sinks  upon  his  breast, 
he  falls  into  a  deep  slumber.  The  girl,  hav- 
ing watched  him  closely  the  whole  time,  now 
draws  from  within  the  folds  of  her  dress  a 
long  pistol,  casts  a  sidelong  glance  about  the 
room,  places  the  weapon  within  one  of  the 
loose  sleeves  of  her  partner's  jacket,  and 
steals  away. 

For  many  hours  I  remain  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  sleeping  form,  but  evidently  without  any 
great  effort  on  my  part,  for  I  am  aware  of  no 
fatigue.  Then,  again,  I  see  the  man  arise, 
but  this  time  with  a  forbidding  look  upon  his 
face.  The  pistol  falls  from  his  sleeve  as  he 
straightens  up,  and,  muttering  to  himself, 
he  stoops  to  recover  it.  He  makes  a  fearful 
grimace  as  he  examines  the  weapon,  distorts 
his  features,  and  nervously  clutches  at  the 
handle.  A  look  of  determination  comes  into 
his  eye  as  he  walks  toward  the  doorway,  and 
out  into  the  corridor.  Swiftly  he  threads  his 
way  down  the  long  dismal  passage,  through  a 
larger  room  lighted  from  above  by  small 
round  openings ;  now  he  crosses  a  short 
stretch  of  garden  overhung  by  climbing  vines, 
then  into  a  stooping  building,  down  corridor 
after  corridor ;  and  finally  he  emerges  in  a 
low- vaulted  room.  At  the  further  end  two 
women  lie  sleeping.  The  figure  of  the  man 
steals  over  and  stands  for  a  moment  looking 
down  at  the  slumbering  forms ;  then  he  again 
scrutinizes  the  pistol.  In  vain  do  I  strive  to 
cry  out,  but  it  is  as  if  my  tongue  were  sealed 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.    With  a  quick 
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movement  he  stoops  and  seizes  the  nearest 
woman  by  the  head,  thrusts  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol  straight  into  one  of  the  now  wide 
open  and  staring  eyes,  and  rams  it  viciously 
downward,  causing  a  terrible  contortion  of 
the  features.  His  fiendish  purpose  is  laid 
bare  as  he  fingers  desperately  for  the  trigger. 
For  an  instant  there  is  a  low,  sickening  ex- 
plosion, the  second  woman  starts  violently 
from  her  couch,  then,  as  the  sight  of  flying 
pieces  of  flesh  and  steel  meet  my  horror- 
stricken  eyes,  I,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  break 
my  bonds  of  silence. 

In  such  a  condition  therefore,  dear  reader, 
did  I  awake  and  so,  believe  me,  did  I  remain 
for  a  large  share  of  that  night.  Thus  have 
you  my  entire  experience  with  the  broken 
flint-lock,  and  truly  as  I  am  able  to  relate  it. 
And  should  any  bold  spirit  care  to  view  the 
fate  of  the  second  victim,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
bloody  old  veteran  stands  ready  to  do  service. 

C.  F.  Ross. 


She — "  Do  you  believe  that  all  the  world  loves  a 
lover?  " 

He  (with  recollections) — "Well,  I  don't  know  about 
all  of  it;  but  the  florist,  the  confectioner  and  the  jew- 
eler have  a  strong  affection  for  him." 


"  A  girl  called  me  a  perfect  gentleman  last  night.'1 
"  Well,  you  may  have  been  last  night,  but  you're  all 
over  it  today." 


^JT  was  one  of  those  gloomy  days  in 
Florence  with  sharp  gusts  of  wind  from 
the  Apenines  and  a  drizzling  rain  from  the 
overcast  sky.  And,  as  usual  on  such  days, 
things  went  wrong.  Not  a  few  things,  but 
everything,  from  a  poor  and  late  breakfast  to 
disappointment  in  a  letter  from  home.  Even 
my  Italian  lesson,  which  I  had  studied  very 
deligently  in  the  morning,  seemed  now  in 
the  afternoon  to  have  slipped  my  memory,  as 
I  sat  opposite  to  my  quaint  little  signora, 
whose  questions  on  grammar  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  answer.  At  last  she  closed  the  little 
red  book  of  idioms  and  looked  at  me,  smiling 
kindly. 

"Ah,  Signor,  you  are  very  bad,  today," 
she  said,  "  and  we  must  stop.  You  must 
have  the  same  lesson  again.  Why  is  it,  I 
wonder,"  she  added,  looking  out  into  the 
court,  filled  with  puddles  of  water,  "  why  is 
it  that  everything  bad  comes  on  days  like 
this?"  For  that  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  am 
assured,  that,  had  I  been  alone,  I  could  easily 
have  bemoaned  the  sad  lot  of  mortals  in  fitt- 
ing terms. 

As  I  rose  she  spoke  again,  "  But  before 
you  go,  Signor,  will  you  please  visit  my  son 
in  the  study.  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 
So  hither  I  went,  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
request,  as  young  Francesco  Galetti  and  I 
had  often  had  long  talks  together. 

I  found  him  in  the  half  darkened  room, 
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standing  before  one  of  the  French  windows, 
looking  out  at  the  weather,  and  smoking  a 
cigarette,  from  which  he  occasionally  drew 
long  puffs,  and,  tilting  back  his  head,  blew 
huge  clouds  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling.  I 
walked  half  across  the  room  before  he  turned. 
Then  he  tossed  the  butt  of  his  cigarette  into 
the  bright  coal  fire  at  one  side,  and  standing 
before  the  fireplace,  addressed  me. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you, 
Signor,"  he  said,  politely,  and  then  waited, 
while  I  assured  him,  just  as  politely,  that  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  come  to  him,  especially 
on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  one  needed  all 
the  bright  companionship  one  could  find. 
At  my  expressing  myself  thus,  he  smiled,  I 
thought,  a  little  regretfully,  and  said  rather 
casually,  "How  would  it  please  you,  Signor,  to 
come  with  me  this  afternoon,  to  witness  a 
fencing  class  at  my  old  master's  on  the  Via 
San  Spirito  ?  It  will  be  a  scene,  I  promise  you, 
such  as  you  have  never  before  beheld  and 
probably  never  will  again."  This  was  spoken 
by  him  in  a  very  careless  way,  as  though  he 
were  asking  me  merely  to  accompany  him 
upon  a  walk.  And  truly  of  no  more  import- 
ance would  it  have  been,  had  not  the  terrible 
scenes  I  witnessed  in  the  next  few  fleeting 
hours  shamed  it  out  of  the  course  of  ordinary 
events. 

Francesco  Galetti  may  have  been  young, 
not  more  than  twenty-two  at  most,  but  I  was 
young  too,  though  slightly  older  than  he. 
Yet  he  had  that  marvellously  gifted  power  of 
completely  concealing  any  great  emotion  he 
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might  be  laboring  under,  and  the  great  strain 
with  which  I  later  understood  he  must  have 
been  weighted  down,  he  bore  now  with  the 
greatest  power  of  self-possession  I  have  ever 
known  in  any  man.  The  only  sign  of  weak- 
ness I  saw  was  in  his  eyes.  As  he  looked  at 
me  through  the  half  twilight  I  thought  I 
caught  an  almost  indefinable  look  of  appeal 
in  the  deep,  black  Italian  eyes.  This  was 
doubly  strange  to  me,  as  never  before  in  our 
entire  acquaintance,  had  he  asked  for  any  aid 
from  me  other  than  the  slightest  favor.  For 
in  his  veins  pulsed  the  proud  blood  of  the 
great  Medici  family,  that  race  of  rulers.  This 
knowledge  of  their  ancestry,  his  widowed 
mother  bore  quietly,  but  in  the  son  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  right  to  rule  broke  out  at 
intervals,  making  him  exceedingly  intolerable 
to  me,  who  could  on  no  account  suffer  such 
actions.  But  while  I  disliked  him  in  his 
period  of  haughtiness,  I  was  forced  to  admire 
him  then  and  at  all  times.  He  had  a  wonder- 
fully attractive  face,  a  kingly  face,  I  could 
almost  say.  I  had  often  compared  it  to  the 
famous  old  portraits  in  the  Uffizi  gallery 
when  I  indulged  in  visits  there.  His  whole 
countenance  bespoke  power  and  will,  the 
characteristics  of  a  mighty  ruler.  And  his 
sweeping  forehead  only  increased  this  im- 
pression. Thus,  he  was  a  man,  and  one 
capable  of  undergoing  the  dreadful  happen- 
ings of  which  he  was  a  chief  actor. 

"  Yes,  Signor  Francesco,  I  accept  gladly, 
and  thank  you  doubly  for  saving  me  from  the 


no 
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tedium  of  the  few  hours  left  before  dinner," 
I  replied,  in  acceptance  of  his  offer. 

Whereupon  he  seized  my  arm  in  a  tight 
grasp,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  slight 
nervousness  in  his  manner.  "  Come,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  our  coats  and  hats ;  we  must 
be  on  our  way." 

I  hadn't  heard  him   call  the  carriage  any 
time  before,  but  I  surmised  that  it  had  prob- 
ably been  ordered  for  this  time  earlier  in  the 
day,  and  was  waiting  outside.   As  we  stood  in 
the  little  hallway,  he  with  his  hand  upon  the 
door  knob,    he  suddenly  turned  and  mak- 
ing a  gesture  towards  the  interior  of  the 
house,  said  in  a  low  voice,   "  Adio  !  Adio  !" 
Then  he  passed  out,  as  though  unaware  of 
my  presence.    But  I  followed  him  as  quickly 
as  I  was  able,  to    the    sidewalk.     Here  I 
stopped  short  in  astonishment.    No  welcom- 
ing side  lights,  or  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
carriage  was  there,  and  the  drizzle  was  falling 
steadily  and  unceasing,   it  seemed  to  me. 
Surely  he  could  not  expect  us  to  walk  to  far 
distant  San  Spirito  in  a  rain  storm  !    But  he 
was  already  some  feet  ahead  of  me,  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  my  place  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  to  my  host ;  so  I  caught  up  with 
him  and  fell  in  with  his  rapid  stride  in  silence 
We  continued  thus  for  several  blocks,  when 
he  turned  to  the  right.    I  may  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  various  and  disturbing  thoughts 
but  I  remember  perfectly  the  route  we  took 
that  gloomy   night  as  if  it  were  happening 
today.     It  was  inscribed  in  my  memory  so 
vividly,  that  I  could  even  now  go  over  it 
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blindfolded,  without  missing  a  single  turning 
or  corner,  if  I  had  ever  returned  to  Florence 
after  that  dread  experience. 

After  proceeding  for  some  distance  in  this 
direction  we  crossed  a  small  square,  from  one 
side  of  which  a  bright  light  emanated  from 
the  open  baker's  oven  of  a  huge  cook  shop, 
the  whole  front  of  which  had  been  purposely 
torn  out,  that  passers-by  might  view  the  in- 
terior. I  remember  perfectly  the  brass  pots 
and  pans  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and 
walls,  their  polished  surfaces  reflecting  the 
gleam  of  the  fire.  It  had  grown  dusk  early, 
for  it  was  winter  and  the  weather  chilly,  and 
the  light  rain  that  drizzled  down  completed 
the  dreary  appearance  and  outlook  of  every- 
thing. Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by 
either  my  guide  or  myself  during  the  walk. 
It  was  decidedly  uncanny,  walking  at  such  a 
pace  and  through  narrow  streets  made  dismal 
and  awful  by  an  overcast  sky  and  drizzling 
rain.  I  could  have  cried  out.  Only  my  resolve 
to  see  the  end  and  my  curiosity  held  me  up. 

From  the  square  we  turned  into  a  side 
street,  unusually  narrow  and  forbidding. 
Here  the  darkened  houses,  probably  cen- 
turies old,  leaned  one  against  the  other,  some 
at  their  top  stories,  leaning  over  the  street  as 
if  to  survey  its  length  and  be  ready  to  wit- 
ness a  recurrence  of  any  of  those  midnight 
scenes  of  the  streets  of  the  reigns  of  any  of 
the  Medici  dukes.  I  shuddered.  Every- 
thing was  so  strikingly  realistic.  I  might 
even  now  be  going  with  my  companion  to  a 
repetition  of  one  of  those  scenes. 
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At  last  we  came  to  a  particularly  delapi- 
dated  house,  gloomy  and  mysterious,  which  I 
would  gladly  have  passed  by,  and  rejoiced  at 
my  safe  passage  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  But 
as  we  came  opposite  to  it,  the  young  Italian 
halted  suddenly  from  his  fierce  stride,  which 
he  had  kept  up  until  now.  He  looked  around 
on  all  sides  carefully.  Then  as  if  satisfied 
that  no  one  was  about  he  stepped  into  the 
utter  blackness  of  the  doorway  of  this  house. 
There  we  hesitated  a  moment,  while  he 
fumbled  with  the  fastening  of  the  door. 
Then  we  passed  in,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
us.  And  with  the  closing  of  that  door,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  huge  weight  had  been  thrust 
upon  me.  And  all  the  time  that  I  remained 
in  that  house,  I  had  a  feeling  of  vague  horror 
in  my  heart,  so  that  I  acted  within  the  door 
a  totally  different  man  than  I  acted  without  it. 

From  the  door  and  vestibule,  we  entered  a 
long,  black  corridor,  lighted  only  dimly  by 
two  sputtering  flames  from  two  Florentine 
lamps  placed  near  each  end  of  the  corridor. 
As  we  walked  along,  these  feeble  lights  cast 
flickering  shadows  about  us.  It  made  the 
most  terribly  gruesome  appearance  that  could 
be  conceived.  At  about  the  middle  of  the 
corridor  I  made  an  attempt,  for  the  fourth 
time,  to  draw  Francesco  into  conversation, 
for  I  shrank  from  traversing  that  long  hall 
without  a  word. 

"Queer  place,  isn't  it?"  I  began,  cheer- 
fully, and  hopefully.  He  looked  at  me,  and 
his  face  was  pale  and  drawn. 

"  God  only  knows  it  is,"  he  answered,  and 
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his  tone  saddened  me  and  drove  any  more 
wish  for  conversation  from  me. 

I  will  not  tell  how  we  passed  through  the 
rest  of  the  rooms  in  silence,  some  of  them 
casting  as  dread  a  chill  over  me  as  the  cor- 
ridor. But,  at  last,  we  came  to  a  room, 
which,  as  Galetti  opened  the  door,  and  I 
viewed  the  scene,  I  judged  to  be  the  goal  of 
our  journey.  It  was  rather  a  small  room,  I 
thought,  though  fully  large  enough  for  two 
fencing  bouts  to  be  carried  on  at  once,  and 
this  I  judged  it  to  be  for,  as  I  glanced  rapidly 
over  the  walls,  almost  completely  covered 
with  crossed  rapiers,  head  pieces,  and  body- 
guards. The  room  was  lighted  by  candles 
in  several  clusters  of  from  ten  to  twelve  each. 
Only  two  sides  of  the  room  were  occupied, 
one  by  a  group  of  nine  young  men,  the  other 
by  only  three.  I  wondered  that  there  were 
no  bouts  going  on.  Each  group  seemed 
aloof  from  the  other,  and  both  were  silent. 
In  the  larger  group  sat  a  man  who  seemed  to 
be  a  leader  among  them,  for  they  all  glanced 
at  him,  as  if  for  authority,  as  we  came  in.  I 
must  speak  of  this  man,  for  he  occupies  no 
mean  position  in  this  story.  In  contrast  with 
my  young  friend,  he  was  light-complexioned, 
with  gray  eyes,  and  an  exceedingly  strong- 
mouth.  He,  too,  seemed  as  haughty  as 
Galetti,  but  there  was  that  something  in  his 
haughtiness  and  fixed  gaze  that  grated  on 
my  nerves.  He  was  probably  a  man  who 
could  excite  one's  anger  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

From  the  little  group  of  three,  a  man 
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stepped  forward  to  Galetti  with  the  frank 
manner  of  close  companionship,  and  grasped 
his  hand,  while  he  whispered  several  words, 
which,  to  me,  standing  just  behind,  sounded 
like  an  entreaty  for  courage.  For  what  ? 
I  couldn't  think  of  any  possible  reason  why 
Galetti  should  be  entreated  to  keep  up  his 
courage.  But  I  hadn't  time  for  much 
thought,  for  they  both  quickly  turned  to  me, 
and  I  was  introduced  first  to  this  man  and 
then  to  the  other  two.  I  sat  down  with  the 
latter,  Galetti  and  his  friend  having  advanced 
to  meet  that  man  of  the  other  company  whom 
I  had  picked  out  as  leader,  and  who  now  also 
came  forward  with  another  man. 

In  vain  I  spoke  of  the  vileness  of  the 
weather  without,  or  the  latest  news  of  the 
war,  yet  I  couldn't  draw  my  two  companions 
into  talk  beyond  a  few  polite  monosyllables. 
They  seemed  wholly  unwilling  to  say  any- 
thing, or  to  look  at  anything,  except  the 
group  of  four  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  I 
noticed  also  that  the  gaze  of  every  one  of  the 
group  across  the  room  was  riveted  to  the 
same  spot.  Then  I  began  to  suspect  that 
something  unusual  was  about  to  happen. 
Probably  some  wager  between  the  four.  I 
turned  again  to  my  two  Italians,  and  inquired 
the  name  of  the  light-complexioned  young 
man.  One  whirled  upon  me  as  though  in  a 
fury,  but  growled  out  a  title,  only  the  first 
word  of  which  I  was  able  to  comprehend. 
It  was  "  Duke  ".  So  he  was  a  duke  !  This 
was  truly  getting  interesting.  Once  more  I 
framed  a  question  as  to  what  was  to  happen, 
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but  it  was  not  uttered,  for  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  four  men,  who  had  now  sepa- 
rated. Galetti  and  the  Duke  each  held  a 
long,  shining  rapier,  which  to  me  appeared 
rather  more  deadly  than  the  ordinary  fencing 
rapier. 

I  gazed  with  open  interest  and  admiration 
as  the  scene  progressed  before  me.  Now 
Galetti  and  the  Duke  and  the  other  two  men, 
who  also  held  swords,  drew  together  and 
crossed  their  points  from  four  sides.  Then 
the  latter  pair  withdrew,  leaving  the  Duke 
and  Galetti  facing  each  other.  Each  had  re- 
moved his  undercoat  and  collar,  their  arms 
bare  to  the  elbow.  Light  sandals  encased 
their  feet.  Thus  they  stood,  but  Galetti  with 
more  dignity,  in  my  eyes,  than  the  Duke. 
He  should  have  a  title  as  well  as  the  other. 
So  I  named  him  "  Count".  Then  the 
"  Count  "  and  the  Duke  crossed  swords,  and 
quick  as  a  flash  the  bright  little  points  of 
their  slender  rapiers  were  darting  in  and  out 
faster  than  the  eye  could  follow.  How  glad 
I  was  I  had  come  !  It  was  a  magnificent 
performance !  Then  I  glanced  at  the  faces 
of  the  other  spectators.  Every  one  was  lean- 
ing forward  in  their  chairs,  their  gaze  fixed 
so  intensely  on  the  two  that  they  seemed 
stone  statutes.  I  looked  at  the  Duke.  His 
whole  face  seemed  changed,  his  mouth  half 
open,  as  if  striving  for  breath,  his  eyes  fol- 
lowing with  like  rapidity  the  quick  lunges  and 
feints  of  the  " Count's"  rapier.  Galetti's 
face  was  his  counterpart,  only  his  lips  were 
parted  in  an  easy  smile,  his  body  agile,  leap- 
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ing  from  side  to  side,  back  and  forth,  never 
quiet  in  guarding  itself  and  in  playing  upon 
the  sword  of  the  other.  I  tried  to  think.  I 
couldn't.  My  mind  was  absolutely  para- 
lyzed by  the  scene,  my  eyes  held  to  the  two 
faces  of  the  men  as  though  forever  fastened 
there.  My  thoughts  formed  the  words  which 
my  tongue  could  not  speak :  "  A  duel,  a 
duel !  they  are  fighting  for  life.  Pray  God, 
Galetti  may  be  spared  !  " 

Then  the  fight  grew  fiercer,  and  the  click 
of  steel  on  steel  became  almost  a  continuous 
sound.  The  "  Count  "  was  driving  the  Duke 
back.  His  lunges  were  brilliant,  his  attack 
furious.  The  smile  on  his  lips  turned  to 
hate  and  triumph.  The  men  about  me 
leaped  from  their  chairs.  Then  as  the  tide 
changed  a  little,  and  Galetti  was  forced  back, 
I  was  pushed  without  heed  into  the  corner, 
where  I  fell,  a  huddled  mass,  mind  dazed, 
eyes  seeng,  but  not  comprehending.  The 
duel  had  lessened  in  its  fierceness  for  a 
moment.  The  skilled  arms  were  weakening. 
Then  both  recovered,  seemingly,  and  up  and 
down  the  fight  went,  but  evidently  going 
against  Galetti.  Later  the  flashing  rapiers 
stopped  a  little,  and  the  Duke's  was  seen 
locked  with  the  "  Count's".  It  was  the  old 
trick.  In  a  second  the  "Count"  would  be 
weaponless  and  helpless  before  the  Duke, 
who,  by  the  terrible  look  of  his  eyes,  would 
show  no  mercy.  The  "Count"  was  beaten. 
I  raised  myself.  My  mouth  opened  wide  to 
cry  out  in  warning,  but  no  sound  came  from 
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my  parched  throat.  I  could  only  look  on  in 
hopeless  terror. 

But  no  !  the  "Count  "  was  not  beaten,  for 
suddenly  his  body  leaned  forward  onto  the 
hilt  of  his  rapier  and  the  point  was  disen- 
gaged, guided  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
Duke.  But  both  had  miscalculated.  The 
"Count's"  entered  the  other's  body  too 
easily,  and  as  he,  himself,  fell,  overbalanced, 
the  point  of  the  Duke's  rapier  appeared,  as 
though  through  his  body,  on  this  side  of  him. 
But  as  I  raised  myself  to  my  feet,  my  blurred 
vision  beheld  only  one  rapier  on  the  floor. 

The  other,  .     But  whether  it  was  the 

"Count"  or  the  Duke  I  couldn't  tell.  I 
tried  to  think  of  which  point  I  had  seen  enter 
first,  but  could  not.  I  approached  closer  un- 
steadily to  see.  Then  I  felt  myself  seized 
by  the  arm,  and  led  out  of  the  door,  through 
the  rooms,  through  the  long,  black  corridor, 
and  at  last  out  of  the  lower  door  into  the 
cool  air.  As  this  fanned  me  into  conscious- 
ness, I  turned  around  to  look  back  from  the 
position  I  had  been  left  in.  Then  I  heard  a 
door  slam,  and  all  was  dark  and  silent. 

I  have  never  attempted  to  go  back  to 
Florence  after  that  memorable  night  long 
ago.  What  I  witnessed  then  couldn't  have 
been  a  dream,  for  a  dream  couldn't  have 
driven  me  out  of  Florence.  It  was  real,  so 
real,  that,  although  I  have  tried  for  years  to 
forget  it,  I  still  remember  vividly  everything 
that  happened  then. 

Since  then  no  news  has  reached  me  from 
anyone  concerning  this  which  I   have  told 
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about,  save  this  one  little  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  which  I  read  the  other  day  in  a 
newspaper.  Through  all  these  years  since 
that  night  I  have  waited  eagerly  for  it,  not 
daring  to  seek  it.  The  date  was  Florence, 
19 — ,  and  it  was  this:  "  His  Majesty,  the 
King,  has  knighted  Signor  Galetti,  the  son  of 
the  famous  diplomat  of  that  name,  with  the 
title  of  '  count  '." 

James  C.  Thomas. 


Stage  Manager — "Why  didn't  you  go  on  when  you 
got  your  cue,  '  Come  forth  '  ? " 

Supe — "  Oi  was  waitin'  for  the  other  three  to  go  on 
first.  Sure  an'  how  could  I  come  forth  if  I  wint 
first?" 


Tom — "  Was  Ethel  shy  when  you  stole  a  kiss  from 
her?" 

Dick — "  Well,  she  was  shy  a  kiss  anyway." 


Jiggs — "  Your  friend  married  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
didn't  he  ?  " 

Jaggs — "  Yes  !  and  when  he  doesn't  want  to  pay 
any  attention  to  her  scolding  he  only  has  to  close  his 
eyes." 


"  What  kind  of  a  vehicle  is  a  water  wagon  ?  " 
"  I  think  it  must  be  of  the  automobile  order,  as  it 
breaks  down  so  easily  and  often." 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'51  —  Col.  Isaac  Edward  Clark  graduated  from 
Yale  in  '55,  winning  the  gold  medal  of  the  "  Yale 
Literary  Magazine"  in  his  Junior  year.  He  was  United 
States  marshal  for  Louisiana  during  the  civil  war.  In 
1870  he  was  connected  with  the  "  New  York  Times" 
and  later  was  editor  of  the  "  Yonkers  Statesman."  For 
many  years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  literary 
bureau  of  the  department  of  education  at  Washington. 
He  died  in  that  city  January  7,  1907. 

'55  —  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie  in  the  middle  of 
January  celebrated  his  pastorate  for  forty  years  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge.  Dr. 
McKenzie  was  the  orator  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Phillips  Academy  in  1878,  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
Academy  since  1876, is  president  emeritus  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Wellesley  College, was  connected  with  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  University  for  twenty- 
eight  years  and  is  president  of  the  Boston  Seaman's 
Friend  Society. 

'58  — Gen.  Charles  P.  Mattocks  of  Portland,  Me., 
delivered  in  that  city  Nov.  15,  1906,  the  presentation 
address  of  the  artist  Landsil's  picture  "  The  Midnight 
Charge  of  Chancellorsville,"  which  is  to  hang  in  the 
G.  A.  R.  hall  in  Portland. 

'65  —  John  M.  Stevenson  of  Pittsfield  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Mass.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Union. 

'66 —  Stephen  S.  Taft  has  been  appointed  city 
solicitor  of  Springfield. 

'75  —  Governor  Floyd  of  New  Hampshire  has 
chosen  for  Surgeon-General  on  his  staff,  George  M. 
Kimball,  M.D.,  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

'75  —  Rev.  Mardon  D.  Wilson  may  be  addressed  at 
2405  Prairie  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

tj  '77  —  Edward  John  Whiting  Morse  died  at  20  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Boston,  on  January  2,  1907. 
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'79—  Rev.  Charles  M.Sheldon  of  Topeka,  Kan., 
author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  will  visit  England  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Tempenance  Union  and  address 
audiences  there  for  two  months.  He  will  then  travel 
on  the  continent,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii 
and  California. 

'88  —  Rev.  Thomas  Newton  Owen  of  Bristol,  R.  I., 
has  issued  a  book  of  sermons  under  the  title  "  The 
Gospel  According  to  the  Enemy." 

'89  —  Otho  G.  Cartwright  is  Secretary  of  the  School- 
masters' Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 

'90  —  James  Tracy  Potter,  founder  of  the  Potter 
prizes,  at  the  last  city  election  was  chosen  secretary  of 
the  school  committee  of  North  Adams. 

'92  —  Lewis  L.  Brastow  is  with  the  Trumbull  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Plantsville,  Conn. 

'93  —  Bayard  Barnes  and  Miss  Helen  Davenport 
Benedict  were  married  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January 
9,  1907. 

'95 — Carl  B.  Spitzer  has  been  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  banking  firm  of  Spitzer  &  Co.,  New  York 
City  and  Toledo,  O. 

'98  — Rev.  Reuben  J.  Goddard  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  has  accepted  his  call  to  Passaic,  N.  J. 

'98 — Frederic  Eben  Whitney  and  Miss  Florence 
Ethel  Burnette  were  married  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  Dec- 
ember 24,  1906. 

'99  —  Alan  Fox  has  an  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  "  The  World  Today  "  entitled  "  Compensation 
for  Accidental  Injuries  to  Workingmen." 

'99 —  Henry  R.  Stern  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Rushmore,  Bisbee,  Rogers  and  Stern,  40  Wall  St. 
New  York. 

'00 — Emerson  Latting  is  with  the  real  estate  firm 
of  S.  Osgood  Pell  &  Co.,  537  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

01  —  James  O.  Kineon  is  connected  with  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  and  may  be  addressed  at  48  Beech 
St.,  Richmond  Hills,  L.  I. 

'02  —  Guy  T.  Stetson  is  with  the  Commercial  Ger- 
man National  Bank  at  Peoria,  111. 
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We  regret  very  much  that  we  were  unable 
to  print  the  new  cover  this  month.  The  de- 
sign is  now  being  carried  out  by  Hallowell, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  finished  in  time  for 
the  February  number.  It  is  to  be  the  stand- 
ard cover  of  the  Mirror,  and  therefore  is 
being  designed  on  more  dignified  lines  than 
the  present  cover. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
election  of  Newton  H.  Foster  to  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Mirror. 


IT'S  A 


FOWNES 


THAT'S  ALL  YOU  NEED 
TO  KNOW  ABOUT  A 
GLOVE   


The  beautiful  girl  waded  into  the  yeasty  surf. 
Presently  she  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror. 
"  Save  me  !  "  she  cried. 

There  were  seven  men  on  the  hotel  piazza.  They 
conferred  hastily. 

Then  the  one  with  the  clearest  voice  called  to  the 
struggling  maiden. 

"Awfully  sorry,"  he  shouted,  "but  there  isn't  an 
unmarried  man  among  us." 

Then  the  lovely  girl  ceased  her  struggling  and 
presently  waded  ashore. 

Albert  W.  Lowe 
*  Druggist » 

Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


Hew  Style  '07  Overcoats 

E  wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
our  New,  most  comfortable  of 
Overcoats,  and  most  suitable  for  all 
occasions,  for  which  we  are  showing 
an  entire  new  line  of  materials,  espe- 
cially made  for  these  exceeding  hand- 
some garments        ::        ::        ::  :: 


VAN  NESTE 

433  Washington  ana  Winter  $n. 
Boston      «      «      «  Massachusetts 


JOHN  STEWART 


(preening  (Barmenfe 

P.  O.  AVENUE       -       ANDOVER,  MASS. 


HAVE  :  YOUR  :  PHOTOGRAPHS  :  MADE 

...AT  THE... 

Sherman  Studio 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS   MAY  BE 
OBTAINED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE 


MAIN  STRLtLT,  NLAR  MORTON,  ANDOVER 


THE  ::  ANDOVER  ::  BOOKSTORE 

ESTABLISHED  1809 


BooKsellers  and  Stationers.  E-ngravinj 
and  Embossing 
Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals 


G.   A.    HIGGINS    &c  CO. 

^  PLACIDO  ^ 
p,  H.  Barber 

HAIR  CUTTING  AND  MASSAGE 
::::::      A    S  P  E  C  I  A  L  T  Y  :::::::: 


HALL  &  HANCOCK  CO. 

420  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


tottt$t  %at& 
of  txttp  UBCttption 

REPRESENTED  BY  E.  C.  DEWEY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 
FRENCH'S  SAMPLE  ROOM 


IDacation  ZLoos 

IT  WILL  SOON  BE  TIME  TO  LAY 
ASIDE  THE  MORE  OR  LESS  CARE- 
LESS DRESS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  AND 
DON  •  HOME-GOING  •  TRAPPINGS 

See  our  Representative's  Stock 
when  he  visits  Andover 

W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHITEHOUSE  &  HARDY 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 
...OF... 

*  men  s  " Swell"  Shoes  * 


Opposite  Vanderbilt  Hall 
NEW  HAVEN,      -     -  CONNECTICUT 


H.  M,  LEVINE 
TAILOR 

125  TREMONT  STREET 
OPP.  park  ST.  BOSTON 


L.  PINKOS 

College 
Catloi\* 

1276  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIAL 
OFFER  ON  DRESS 
SUITS  DURING  THE 
WINTER  •  MONTHS 


My  representative,  Mr. 
Basche,  will  be  at  French's 
every   .    other    •  week 


Sailors 

t>vs>  T^CaAtm         -  (Connecticut 


Celebrated  Custom 

Knox  Hats  Laundry  Office 

MAKER  OF    ...  . 


Men's  Clothes 
and  Furnisher 

Main  Street  Telephone  116 


JACKSON  &  COMPANY 

'gouncj  QlUn'0 
%(xtst  Caps 

126  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 

Opp.  Park  St.  Church.    Free  Delivery  to  Students 


Jfabruartj 
I  BUZ 


•publtBhrii  at 

tUtpa  Arabrmif 

Anfimtrr.  ffiMB. 


GOLDBAUM  &  PRESS 


Elm  St.,  Opposite  Yale  Gym. 
NEW  HAVEN        -  CONNECTICUT 


W.    H.  GUILMETTE 
XaMes*  anft  (Bents' 

REPAIRING  AXD  PRESSING 

4  Main  St.       (Over  Yalpey's  Store)  Andover 

...JENKINS  &  THOMPSON.... 


HABERDASHERS 
HATTERS 
SHIRT  MAKERS 
fmox  ftmts 


Opp.  the  Town  Pump, 


New  Haven.  Conn. 


BUCHAN  £r  FRANCIS 

STUDENTS'  TRADE  A  SPECIALTY 


10  Park  Street        -  Andover 


ARTHUR  BLISS 
Hpotbecary 


Bank  Building,  Andover 


$io-$6o  •  BARGAINS 


Rebuilt  machines  with  new  platen, 
type,  ribbon  etc.,  $25  to  $35, 
guaranteed.  Machines  almost  new 
at  low  prices.  Rented,  Repaired, 
exchanged.      ::      ::      ::      ::  :: 


j.  m.  m'colgan,  manager 


38  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


...IN... 


Exchange 


Telephone  166  Main 
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ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of 
young  men  for  College,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six  profes- 
sors and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four 
hundred,  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England  and  the  others  from  more 
distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  19, 
1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
S 500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  schol- 
arship endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are 
funds  for  building,  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  general  current  expenses.  For  further  in- 
formation and  for  copies  of  the  annual  cata- 
logue, address, 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


MAKER*  TO  WEARER 

H/vr 

41 2 -WASHINGTON  ST.  gQSTON 


fOU  BUY  QUALITY,  LONG  EXPE- 
RIENCE and  EXPERT  KNOWL- 
EDGE of  STUDENTS'  NEEDS  WHEN 
YOU     BUY     HANNON'S  CLOTHES 


P.  J.  H  ANN  ON 

THE   ANDOVER  TAILOR 
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QlmttnttB  for  Iftbvmvy,  XQUT 


Out  of  the  Big  Trees  —  A  Story 

Wm.  V.  Gardiner 

The  Indian's  Canoe  —  A  Poem 

Newton  H.  Foster 

A  Wilderness  Tale  —  A  Story 

Gerald  A.  S/iannon 

"Sic  Semper" — A  Poem         .       .  L.  E.  D. 

"Das  Kleine  Fraulein  "  —  A  Story 

Glenn  A.  Wilson 

Absent  —  A  Poem     ....      "Ego  " 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy 

George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73 

Editorial. 


....alfp.... 

Phillips  Attuouer  ifttrrnr 
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JAMES  C.  THOMAS,  '08  Managing  Editor 

WILLIAM  V.  GARDINER,  '09     .       .        Assistant  Managing  Editor 
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There's  a  something  inward  burning,  with  the  early 

June  returning, 
There's  a  psychic  fire  of  yearning  for  the  pinnacles  in 

cloud : 

For  the  vast  untrodden  spaces,  for  the  boundless  si- 
lent places, 

Where  the  infinite  is  finite,  and  the  stillness  calls 
aloud. 

JJHE  man  of  few  words  broke  a  prolonged 
silence.  His  voice  gave  evidence  of  un- 
usual emotion,  and  it  was  characteristic  that 
he  should  plunge  at  once  and  without  apology 
into  the  very  middle  of  his  theme.  "Just 
such  a  June  night  as  this  two  years  ago  in 
the  Western  Washington  Cascades,"  he  be- 
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gan —  "just  such  a  night  I  remember,  with 
just  such  a  moon  behind  the  fir  trees  over 
there,  and  just  such  a  stillness.  I'll  never 
lose  that  picture.  There  are  some  things  a 
man  doesn't  forget,  some  things  he  doesn't 
want  to  forget,  some  things  he  thinks  at 
times  he  never  shall  forget.  How  about  it  ? 
Night  is  a  great  sorceress,  bringing  her  mem- 
ories back  to  a  man. 

"  I  had  managed  to  steal  a  whole  month 
away  from  business  cares  that  summer,  a 
whole  June.  So  I  packed  my  kit,  kodak,  tac- 
kle, and  gun,  summoned  my  dog  from  the 
"  college,"  and  took  the  untrodden  trail  toward 
Nature  and  the  silent  places.  The  call  came 
to  me.  I  could  no  more  then  have  gone  else- 
where for  my  vacation  than  I  could  have 
remained  in  the  city.  Strange  how  it  takes 
a  man.  Well,  after  a  three  days'  searching 
tramp  thro'  tall  timber  and  above  the  timber 
line,  I  found  the  ideal  spot  to  pitch  in,  a  spot 
good  for  a  long  month's  loneliness  with  old 
Lady  here  to  take  the  edge  off.  The  place 
was  perfect.  It  was  a  ten  hours'  tramp  high 
up  away  from  any  trace  of  humanity,  and  I 
believe  mine  to  have  been  perhaps  the  second 
foot  ever  placed  there.  The  '•  Wanderer's  " 
was  first.  A  mountain  river  tumbled  in  front 
of  a  natural  cleared  space  some  hundred  yards 
long  by  eighty  wide  where  my  lean-to  looked 
out  across  a  reach  of  boulders  and  a  sort  of 
riffle-rapids  to  the  wooded  foothills  rising  be- 
yond. The  moon  used  to  come  up  over  those 
hills  at  about  nine,  when,  my  camp  supper 
finished,  I  could  stroll  out  with  the  Lady  and 
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my  pipe  upon  the  boulder  reach,  and  feel  at 
peace  with  all  things  past,  present,  or  future. 
The  water  used  to  sing  those  nights,  a  song 
as  of  hushed  content  after  a  day  well  used. 
Occasionally,  the  stillness  would  be  broken  by 
the  crackle  of  branches  as  some  deer  or  bear 
perhaps  came  down  to  drink  The  big  trees 
across  the  river  cut  in  against  the  moon  be- 
hind them,  making  a  picture  something  like 
those  you  often  see  in  illustrated  songs,  only 
this,  of  course,  was  real.  Yes,  that's  the 
comparison.  Those  firs  seemed  like  huge 
guardians  of  the^  peace,  placed  there  to  pre- 
serve the  silence  and  sanctity  of  the  place 
forever.  Back  of  me  I  could  see  the  rays  of  my 
candle  breaking  through  chinks  in  the  lean-to, 
giving  by  their  light  a  little  note  of  human, 
cheerful  comfort  to  that  solemn  scene.  There 
was  my  own  particular  domain,  my  own  rest 
house.  It  was  all  good,  all  worth}'.  I  never 
felt  so  like  singing  in  my  life  as  I  did  those 
nights,  and  yet  the  awe  of  it  all  made  me  fear 
to  desecrate  the  stillness  by  an  alien  sound. 
Yes,  those  nights  were  real  nights,  real  June 
and  summer  nights. 

"  I  had  been  a  week  in  that  hidden  spot 
when  the  " Wanderer"  came.  That  is  what 
I  always  name  him  to  myself,  for  he  gave  me 
no  name,  and  I  know  no  more  now  than  I  did 
then,  who  or  what  he  was.  Only,  he  was  a 
wanderer,  an  extreme  lover  of  the  wild,  the 
most  appreciative  man  I  ever  met.  I  was 
cooking  my  morning  flapjacks  over  the  fire 
when  he  came.  I  looked  up  from  the  pan 
instinctively  as  old  Lady's  neck  bristles  began 
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to  rise,  and  saw  someone  standing  among  the 
trees  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  frowning 
heavily.  I  noticed  the  frown  first  of  all.  He 
carried  a  pack,  a  large  "  Savage,"  and  a  split 
bamboo  rod ;  and  his  dog,  a  beautiful  Irish 
setter,  stood  at  his  knee.  Suddenly,  as  we 
remained  staring,  a  smile  came  chasing  away 
the  frown,  and  he  stepped  forward  with  ex- 
tended hand.  '  Comrade,'  he  said  simply. 
That  was  all  then. 

"He  stayed  with  me  there  three  days  and 
nights  and  went  the  fourth  morning  before  I 
awoke,  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come.  He 
left  behind  him  two  braces  of  grouse  and  a 
memory,  nothing  more.  I  don't  know  where 
he  came  from,  nor  who  he  was,  nor  where  he 
went.  I  only  know  he  was  the  finest  woods- 
man and  nature  lover  that  a  man  could  be ;  fine 
in  the  sense  of  seeing  and  knowing  the  deeper 
hidden  things  in  nature  that  not  more  than 
one  man  in  an  age  is  allowed  to  know.  A 
wood  wanderer  he  was,  a  hermit,  a  recluse,  a 
being  of  the  wild  himself.  Where  he  lived 
or  how,  or  what  he  did  in  the  winter  I  don't 
know.  He  simply  came  to  me  and  left  again, 
but  there  remained  in  my  mind  the  strongest 
impression  I  have  ever  felt  or  expect  to  feeli 
I  envied  him.  He  understood  the  woods,  was 
part  with  them  and  of  them,  while  I  might 
only  look  on  at  them  and  desire  what  I 
couldn't  explain  or  name.  He  was  the  true 
child  of  nature,  I  only  the  hopeless  would-be, 
wishing  that  I  might  attain  some  higher  part 
of  it. 

"  His  setter  took  to  Lady  at  the  first  sight, 
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as  did  Lady  to  the  setter.  I  never  saw  two 
dogs  in  such  a  friendship  as  she  and  the  setter 
had  for  each  other.  It  was  really  a  love. 
She  would  lie  with  her  head  over  his  foot  all 
evening,  and  mount  guard  by  his  blankets  at 
night.  He,  too,  had  no  name.  That  was  one 
of  the  strange  things  about  the  man.  Nothing 
had  a  name  with  him,  that  is,  no  particular 
name.  He  spoke  of  the  Cascades  as  the 
"  range,"  of  the  river  as  the  "water"  The 
firs  were  "  forest,"  the  trout  "fish,"  the  birds, 
bear,  and  deer  "wild  things."  And,  too,  he 
never  smoked.  That  was  the  very  strangest 
characteristic  of  all.  How  a  man  could 
isolate  himself  completely  from  his  kind  for 
all  time  perhaps,  and  not  have  the  companion 
ship  of  his  pipe  was  more  than  I  could  under- 
stand. Not  I  for  one,  certainly.  His  dog 
must  have  made  up  for  it,  and  then,  the  woods 
and  wilds  were  everything  to  him.  But  still, 
a  man's  pipe  is  a  great  friendly  factor.  But 
smoke  he  did  not,  nor  ever  at  any  time 
seemed  to  care  to. 

"  Of  the  out  of  doors  he  knew  more  than 
any  man  who  has  ever  written  or  told  his 
thought  to  the  world.  There  were  no  flowers, 
fish,  wild  things,  or  trees  that  he  did  not 
know.  Haunts  and  habits  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own. 
He  knew  the  forest  seasons,  the  forest  laws, 
and  the  forest  penalties.  I  used  to  wonder, 
as  he  revealed  things  to  me,  how  any  human 
being  could  have  ever  found  out  all  that  he 
knew.  But  still  he  had  found  out  in  some 
strange  way  of  his  own.    Forest  lore  was  to 
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him  as  an  open  book  in  which  he  had  read 
and  studied  deeply.  The  true  significance  of 
everything  was  known  to  him,  and  the  good 
was  found  in  each  case.  I  used  to  listen  by 
the  hour  as  he  unfolded  tale  after  tale  and 
secret  after  secret  of  the  wild.  Though 
usually  a  man  of  silence,  he  seemed  to  take  a 
great  pleasure  in  letting  me  know  what  nature 
meant  to  him,  and  I,  for  my  part,  was  abso- 
lutely a  spell-bound  devotee  to  the  listening. 
The  man  was  genuine,  and  his  love  was  gen- 
uine love. 

"  I  recall  the  evenings  of  those  three  short 
days.  They  were  the  finest  evenings  I  ever 
spent  or  ever  hope  to  spend.  I  wish  they 
were  back  again,  only  back  again  to  feel  that 
man's  power  over  and  in  me.  We  would 
walk  out  by  the  singing  river  on  the  boulder 
reach  in  the  moonlight,  or  back  in  among  the 
silent  giants  which  stood  sentinel  around  the 
clearing.  The  moon  would  inspire  him  to 
sing,  and  he  would  lift  his  voice  in  strange 
tunes  of  his  own  improvising,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  night  and  the  wild.  It  was 
utterly  beautiful,  all  of  it,  and  utterly  fitting. 
At  such  times  I  felt  at  complete  peace  with 
the  world,  as  if  I  were  permitted  to  know  life 
at  its  highest  and  holiest,  with  the  Wanderer 
as  high  priest  of  the  night.  Yes,  high  priest 
of  the  night,  silence,  and  the  very  cathedral 
of  the  wild  itself. 

u  He  left,  as  I  said,  on  the  fourth  morning; 
and  when  he  went  something  went  with  him 
that  I  can't  get  back.  I  lost  then  a  great 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  woods,  so  that 
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somehow  they  don't  have  the  same  significance 
as  they  did  before  he  came.  The  reason  is,  I 
suppose,  that  I  can't  rise  to  the  appreciation 
he  possessed  for  them,  and  as  a  result  know 
myself  to  be  only  a  poor  piece  of  humanity 
after  all,  with  very  little  real  soul  in  me. 
The  woods  themselves  are  the  same,  the  big 
trees  are  no  different  or  less  eternal.  And 
yet,  somehow,  they  are  different,  all  vastly 
different.  And  that  is  another  strange  thing 
when  you  stop  to  consider  it. 

•'  Yes,  he  was  a  real  child  of  nature,  and 
the  most  appreciative  man  I  ever  met.  I  can 
never  hope  to  meet  him  again.  I  can't  help 
envying  him  sometimes,  for  his  was  the  soul 
so  see  and  to  understand,  while  I  want  to  and 
may  not.  If  he  were  only  back  again  with 
me,  those  big  trees  might  take  on  again  their 
old  meaning,  but  I  know  they  never  will,  for 
I  know  he'll  never  come  back." 

The  man  of  few  words  paused,  resting  his 
chin  in  his  hand  as  he  gazed  out  toward  the 
foothills  with  their  mighty,  big  firs  and  the 
gold  moon  behind.  And  I,  as  I  got  up  to 
bank  the  fire  preparatory  to  turning  in, 
thought  somewhat  upon  the  things  he  had 
said.  For  I,  too,  thought  I  loved  the  woods 
and  held  him  master,  even  as  he  held  master 
the  strange  man  of  his  tale.  What  then, 
must  the  " Wanderer"  have  been? 

Wm.  V.  Gardiner. 


The  evening  mist  floats  by  without  a  sound, 
A  dainty  ripple  wakes,  moves,  and  sighs  ; 
A  faint  low  whisper  fills  the  air  around, 
Then  shifting,  passing,  slowly  fades  and  dies. 

A  half  imagined  shadow  glides  away, 
And  hardly  seems  to  touch  the  quiet  stream, 
No  smallest  sounds  the  moving  shape  betray, 
It  comes  and  goes  unknown,  a  waking  dream. 

Newton  H.  Foster. 


^BOUT  ten  miles  inland  from  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  named 
after  an  Indian  chief,  Tacoma.  This  lake  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains, 
and  in  winter,  the  cold  wind,  sweeping  through 
a  pass  to  the  North,  freezes  everything  solid 
until  late  in  June.  I  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer there  with  my  younger  brother  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  old  pioneers  who,  having 
made  his  "  pile  "  during  the  big  gold  rush,  had 
built  a  cozy  little  cabin  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

His  little  dwelling  was  an  ideal  one  for  such 
a  place,  and  held  every  luxury  that  the  region 
could  afford.  The  walls  of  the  house  bore 
evidences  of  the  owner's  prowess  as  a  hunter, 
and  some  of  the  antlers,  hanging  over  the  fire 
place,  would  bring  words  of  admiration  from 
any  hunter  of  big  game.  His  wife  was  a 
pleasant  woman  who  loved  the  North  as  much 
as  her  husband  loved  it. 

There  was  another  settler  on  this  lake  who, 
although  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  that  region, 
had  been  living  on  the  lake  but  a  short  time. 
He  was  a  man  of  enormous  strength  and  was 
renowned  for  his  daring.  He  had  had  many 
adventures  during  his  wild  career,  and  it  was 
my  special  delight  to  spend  an  evening  with 
him,  listening  to  his  weird  tales  of  the  North. 

One  day  he  took  me  up  for  a  walk  in  the 
deep  ravine  back  of  his  cabin,  and  showed  me 
where  a  great  landslide  had  taken  place.  Tons 
upon  tons  of  massive  rocks  had  broken  from 
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the  face  of  the  cliff  and  nearly  blocked  any 
further  ascent  up  the  ravine.  I  was  expecting 
a  story  from  him  and  so  waited  until  he  could 
recall  it  to  mind.  Finally,  he  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing tale,  which  he  had  heard  from  an  old 
miner  many  years  before. 

"  It  was  late  in  December,  years  ago,  when 
an  old  man  crossed  over  these  mountains  back 
of  us,  and,  coming  down  this  very  ravine,  en- 
camped on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  sum- 
mer before  he  had  heard  a  vague  rumor  that 
gold  was  to  be  found  in  this  gully,  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  had  crossed  early  in  order  to  be  here 
when  spring  came. 

All  during  the  long,  dreary  winter  that  fol- 
lowed, he  lived  by  fishing  through  the  ice, 
or  by  killing  an  occasional  deer,  or  bear. 
Finally,  the  warm  south  winds  came  blowing 
up  the  lake,  and  the  snow  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  When  the  ravine  was  passable,  the 
miner  continued  on  his  way  and  came  to  this 
very  spot.  Before  him  he  saw  a  straight  wall 
which,  to  his  experienced  eye,  seemed  a  likely 
place  to  find  gold,  and  so  he  pitched  his  tent 
and  started  his  tunnel. 

All  during  the  summer,  he  toiled,  receiving 
little  or  no  encouragement,  save  from  a  small 
vein  of  copper  that  he  ran  across.  But  cop- 
per was  not  the  object  of  his  search  then,  and 
so,  clay  after  day,  he  toiled  on  until  his  tunnel 
had  gone  into  the  cliff  as  far  as  twenty  feet. 

Miners  who  had  come  up  to  the  lake  for  the 
summer  fishing,  told  him  time  and  again  that 
he  was  working  in  vain,  since  no  traces  of  gold 
had  ever  been  found  anywhere  on  the  lake. 
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But  still  he  kept  on,  gradually  using  up  his 
slender  store  of  strength,  until,  by  September, 
he  was  nothing  but  a  bag  of  bones. 

By  this  time,  the  glaciers  far  back  in  the 
mountains  had  started  to  send  their  streams 
of  cold  water  down  into  the  lake,  and  the 
ground  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  had  be- 
come soft  and  spongy. 

Finally,  the  months  of  labor  and  toil  that 
he  had  put  into  his  work  brought  him  reward, 
and  he  found  a  large  vein  of  gold-bearing 
quartz.  But  Fate  or  Destiny  had  been  waiting 
for  this  moment,  and  one  day,  while  the  miner 
was  in  his  tunnel,  working,  the  whole  side  of 
the  mountain,  loosened  by  the  water  from  the 
glaciers,  gave  away  and  buried  the  miner  and 
his  tent  under  tons  and  tons  of  rock. 

And  so,  just  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
success,  Fate  dealt  him  its  final  blow  and 
brought  him  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  his  gold 
god."  Gerald  A.  Shannon. 


AN  INFERENCE 

The  Soubrette  —  "  Your  friends  —  " 
The  Tragedian  —  "  Alas!  I  have'nt  a  friend  in  the 
world  !  " 

The  Soubrette  —  "Gee!  What  a  lot  of  money  you 
must  have  loaned  out !  " — Puck. 


The  Sultan  got  sore  on  his  harem 
And  invented  a  scheme  for  to  scarem, 

So  he  caught  him  a  mouse 

Which  he  loosed  in  the  house 
(This  confusion  is  called  harem-scarem). 

—  Tiger. 


I  met  her  in  the  summer,  this  fair  maid  for  whom  I 
yearn, 

Where  the  laughing  waves  and  ripples  love  their 

crests  to  overturn. 
On  the  shore  we  two  would  wander,  watch  the  sails 

the  livelong  day, 
While  the  sea-gulls,  in  their  soarings,  darted  o'er  the 

breezy  bay. 

In  the  evening  when  the  moonbeams  their  soft  rays 

around  us  shine, 
'Neath  the  trees  there  I  would  listen,  wait,  and  watch 

with  my  divine, 
But  a  time  came  when  fates  destined,  we  should  part 

for  evermore, 

Hence  this  longing  and  this  yearning  for  the  maid 
and  times  of  yore. 

L.  E.  D. 


"Has  KUxm  iFraulrtn" 


2J  WAS  seated  comfortably  on  the  big  leather 
cushions  on  the  rear  seat,  reading  a  New 
York  newspaper.  The  paper  was  two  weeks 
old,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  the  first  news  I  had 
received  from  home,  and  it  had  carried  me  far 
across  the  sea  to  "mine  aine  countree"  leaving 
me  entirely  unconscious  of  the  bright  warm 
sun  shining  down  upon  me  and  the  birds  sing- 
ins  sweetly  all  about  me.  I  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  one  brought  from  home,  not  one  of  those 
German  stogies,  and  I  was  thoroughly  happy 
and  contented.  I  half  closed  my  eyes  and 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  my  mouth,  which 
floated  silently  away,  assuming  various  shapes 
and  colors  in  the  sparkling  sunshine.  One 
large  ring  whirled  around  faster  and  faster 
until  it  gradually  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
human  face.  Yes  —  there  were  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  eyes  — the  eyes  ! — why  they  were 
her  eyes,  I  could  not  mistake  them  —  and  now 
I  beheld  her  whole  face  beaming  upon  me 
from  the  smoke  cloud,  and  then,  with  a  last 
sweet  smile  it  evaporated  into  the  warm  Au- 
gust breeze.  I  tried  another  puff,  and  another, 
hoping  in  vain  to  form  another  such  magic 
ring — ring — ah,  yes  ! — that  was  appropriate, 
for  she  had  not  promised  to  become  my  wife 
—  she — the  sweetest — dearest — I  half  closed 
my  eyes  and  surrendered  my  mind  to  the 
dreaming  spell  which  seemed  to  have  been 
cast  upon  me.  I  could  plainly  see  the  magic 
smoke  take  the  form  of  a  large  brown  house, 
encircled  by  a  long  piazza,  and  a  beautiful  girl 
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sitting  there  in  the  hammock ;  that  ham- 
mock—  I  smiled  tenderly  at  the  thought  of 
the  good  friend  it  had  been  to  me,  and 
wondered  vaguely  if  — 

But  here  a  muttered  oath,  one  which  seemed 
strangely  familiar,  repeated  several  times  and 
followed  by  several  more  of  the  same  species, 
disturbed  my  happy  reverie.  I  looked  up 
quickly.  Where  was  I — what  were  all  those 
trees  there?  —  I  had  never  noticed  them  be- 
fore on  Fifth  Ave. — Then  the  same  strangely 
familiar  oath  again,  and  this  time  it  seemed  to 
come  from  directly  beneath  me,  and  suddenly 
a  man  appeared  at  my  side.  "  D — n  that  car- 
buretur,"  he  muttured,  savagely,  casting  a 
vindictive  glance  at  a  small  round  thing  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
old  man  ;  did  you  find  the  trouble?"  I  asked 
coming  out  of  my  pipe  dream  into  the  stern 
reality  that  we  were  stranded  in  Jack's  big 
Mercedes  about  twenty  miles  outside  of 
Berlin  with  night  fast  coming  on  us  and  no 
shelter  in  sight.  "Trouble,"  growled  Jack, 
"D — n  the  trouble.  Here  I 've  been  lying  on 
my  back  under  this  pile  of  junk  (indicating 
with  his  finger  the  $8,000  Mercedes)  for  the 
last  two  hours,  monkeying  with  this  carbure- 
tur.  Just  now  I  happened  by  accident  to 
find  that  the  only  reason  the  car  would  not  go 
is  because  the  gasoline  tank  is  empty  !  "  He 
sat  down  on  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  roadj 
looking  thoroughly  disgusted  with  everything 
in  general  and  himself  in  particular. 

Jack  never  had  been  a  mechanic.  He  did 
not  have  to  be,  for  he  could  afford  to  leave 
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such  things  to  other  and  less  fortunate  men. 
But  some  strange  whim  had  induced  him  to 
come  out  this  afternoon  without  the  chauffeur. 
What  a  stupid  old  fellow  he  was  anyway  —  so 
unlike  his  sister,  I  reflected  —  But  still  he  was 
her  brother,  and  one  must  make  allowances. 
However,  I  realized  that  if  we  were  to  get 
home  that  night,  I  must  take  the  matter  into 
my  own  hands  and  act  quickly.  For  a  time 
nothing  was  said.  I  was  searching  my  brain 
for  some  solution  to  the  problem  which  con- 
fronted us.  I  went  over  in  my  mind  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  looked  at  the 
thing  from  every  possible  point  of  view. 
Suddenly,  I  had  an  inspiration  !  I  wondered 
that  Jack  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  but, 
then,  he  always  had  been  slow.  "  Jack  ! 
Jack  !  "  I  cried  eagerly,  and  my  friend  came 
running  to  me  with  the  light  of  new  born  hope 
hope  shining  from  his  eyes.  "  Hurry  Jack  !  " 
I  cried,  becoming  excited  by  my  plan.  "You 
put  back  the  carburetur,  and  then  we  will  take 
out  the  tank  and  fill  it  up  again,  and  we  may 
yet  get  home  in  time  for  supper  !"  I  deliver- 
ed this  with  a  condescending  smile  and  waited 
eagerly  for  his  praise  But  it  did  not  come. 
Instead  he  gave  me  a  withering  look,  called 
me  a  —  well,  it  would  not  look  well  in  print  — 
and  swore  his  pet  oath.  This  seemed  to  re- 
relieve  him,  and  he  repeated  it  again  and  again. 
I  realized,  then,  that  real  geniuse  is  nver  ap- 
preciated. How  was  I  to  know  that  we  had 
no  more  gasoline  to  put  in  the  old  tank,  and 
so,  lighting  another  cigar,  I  took  up  my  paper, 
and  becoming  immediately  oblivious  to  the 
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troubles  around  me,  my  thoughts  sped  swiftly 
over  the  deep  blue  sea  to  my  native  land  and 
to  her  who  so  anxiously  awaited  my  return. 

But  once  again  I  was  doomed  to  interrup- 
tion and  this  time  by  nothing  less  than  the 
sonorous  "honk!"  of  another  automobile, 
which  could  be  seen  coming  toward  us  in  the 
distance.  It  was  travelling  very  slowly  as  if 
it  was  in  trouble  and  compelled  to  feel  its  way 
forward.  In  the  rear  seat  I  noticed  a  girl, 
who,  even  'at  this  distance,  I  could  perceive 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  found  myself  unconsciously  comparing  her 
face  to  the  one  which  had  so  recently  smiled 
upon  me  from  the  smoke  cloud,  and  decided 
that  it  was  a  toss-up  as  to  which  of  the  two 
was  the  prettier,  if  indeed  there  could  be  any 
choice. 

Jack  saw  her  too  and  immediately  got  into 
his  coat,  straightened  his  tie,  put  on  his  cuffs, 
and  brushed  the  dust  from  his  trousers. 
"That  is  Fraulein  Von  Ostenburg,"  he  con- 
fided in  an  excited  whisper  as  he  soothed  down 
his  hair  and  dusted  his  shoes  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. I  had  often  heard  of  her.  She  was 
famous  in  Berlin  for  her  charity  and  mission 
work  and  also  for  her  great  personal  beauty. 
I  had  heard  of  her  many  times  from  Jack  also, 
who  had  been  a  frequent  and  not  unwelcome 
visitor  at  her  home,  for  over  a  year.  He  had 
delighted  in  telling  me  tales  of  her  wondrous 
beauty  and  tormenting  me  by  saying  how  in- 
significant his  sister,  my  affianced  bride,  would 
appear  in  comparison.  Of  course,  I  always 
had  denied  this  most  emphatically,  but  now  as 
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I  saw  her  coming  closer  and  closer  to  me  I 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  Jack  had  been 
right  after  all. 

By  this  time,  she  was  up  with  us  and  sig- 
naled the  chauffeur  to  stop  the  car  I  was 
introduced  and  immediately  decided  that  a 
toss-up  would  not  be  necessary  for  she  looked 
even  prettier  at  close  quarters  than  when  I 
had  first  sighted  her.  Tall  and  slender,  with 
a  face  almost  childish  in  its  sincerity  of  ex- 
pression, she  had  great  round  blue  eyes  that 
pierced  right  into  the  heart  of  a  man  and 
seemed  bubbling  over  with  laughter  and  kind- 
ness. 

After  mutual  explanations  had  been  made, 
we  found  that  they  were  suffering  from  a 
punctured  tire  and  having  no  extra  one  with 
which  to  replace  it  were  making  the  best  of 
their  way  homeward  on  the  bare  rim.  We 
happened  to  have  an  extra  tire  with  us  and 
gladly  exchanged  it  for  some  gasoline.  The 
necessary  changes  were  soon  made  in  both  cars, 
and  presently  we  were  speeding  side  by  side 
for  Berlin.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say 
that  I  scarcely  took  my  eyes  from  the  face  of 
our  fair  rescuer  during  the  entire  trip,  and  I 
noticed  with  secret  annoyance  that  Jack  was 
similarly  affected  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that, 
several  times  we  narrowly  escaped  colliding 
with  the  car  at  our  side,  because  Jack  found 
her  face  so  much  more  interesting  than  the 
road  ahead  of  him,  where  he  should  have  been 
looking.  I  reminded  him  of  this,  but  much  to 
my  discomfiture,  it  had  no  other  result  than 
a  surly  request  from  Jack,  to  mind  my  own 
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business.  I  found  the  ride  nearing  its  close 
altogether  too  soon,  but  an  invitation  for  us 
both  to  come  to  a  reception  at  her  house  on 
the  following  evening,  which  she  extended  to 
us  before  we  separated,  partly  reconciled  me 
to  the  parting. 

The  next  evening  at  her  reception  I  was 
presented  to  several  of  Berlin's  social  beauties 
but  found  none  who  could  in  any  way  com- 
pare with  her.  Her  duties  as  hostess  natur- 
ally took  up  a  great  deal  of  her  attention,  but 
she  found  time  for  a  short  talk  with  me.  I 
tactfully  led  the  subject  of  conversation  to 
herself,  and  she  told  me  of  some  of  her  charity 
work.  "Ah!  "  she  said,  sadly,  "You  can  not 
imagine  what  a  great  amount  of  misery  and 
suffering  there  is  in  just  this  one  city.  There 
was  one  case  last  winter — "  And  then  with 
rising  emotions  she  would  go  over  one  of  the 
many  kind  acts  that  had  made  her  an  angel  of 
mercy  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  Berlin.  And 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  watched  her 
lovely  eyes  fill  with  tears  of  tender  sympathy, 
and  saw  her  sweet  face  light  up  with  the  re- 
membrance of  some  act  of  mercy  such  as  sav- 
ing some  wretched  starving  family,  nursing 
back  to  life  and  health  some  poor  little  waif  of 
the  street,  or  suddenly  appearing  on  a  Christ- 
mas day  at  a  lonely,  dirty  tenement  house  with 
a  basket  of  goodies  under  each  arm  —  a  veri- 
table Santa  Claus  —  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
I  say,  that  the  poor,  in  spite  of  all  their 
troubles,  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  envied  by 
even  such  as  I.    But  our  tete-a-tete  was  soon 
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interrupted,  and  I  arose  and  took  my  leave  just 
as  Jack  came  up  to  claim  her  attention. 

For  the  next  month  after  that  Jack  and  I 
were  constant  visitors  at  the  Von  Ostenburg 
residence.  At  first  we  had  gone  there  together, 
but  lately  we  had  somehow  drifted  apart ;  and 
I  usually  called  alone.  I  found  this  more  to 
my  liking  and  did  nothing  to  bring  back  such 
intimacy  between  Jack  and  myself  as  had  be- 
fore existed.  Upon  one  of  my  visits  I  per- 
suaded her  to  take  me  to  the  little  mission 
church  in  the  Konigstrasse  where  she  sang 
and  taught.  Her  mission  class  was  composed 
of  poor  wretches  of  every  nationality  who 
loved  her  with  all  the  strength  of  their  rude 
uneducated  minds,  and  I  doubt  if  there  was  a 
single  one  of  them  who  would  not  have  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
"das  kleine  Fraulein "  as  they  called  her. 
And  everywhere  I  went  I  found  nothing  but 
praise  for  her  and  her  good  work.  Everyone 
in  Berlin  seemed  to  have  the  same  reverent 
love  for  her  and  to  look  upon  her  as  an  angel 
in  disguise  and  a  very  thin  disguise  too.  I 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  had  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  my  love 
for  her  was  reciprocated. 

Jack  evidently  believed  so  too,  for  his  visits 
grew  less  and  less  frequent  until  they  finally 
ceased  entirely,  and  he  avoided  me  altogether. 
But  no  open  rupture  occurred  between  us  un- 
til one  evening  when  I  met  him  at  the  club. 
He  had  been  drinking  rather  heavily,  and  I 
suppose  I  should  have  made  allowances  for 
this,  and  afterward  I  regretted  that  I  had  not 
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done  so.  When  I  entered  the  room,  he  was 
seated  at  a  table,  drinking  with  several  more 
or  less  intoxicated  companions.  He  called  me 
over  to  his  table  and  placed  a  seat  for  me,  at 
the  same  time  winking  suggestively  at  his 
friends.  I  was  surprised  at  his  supposed  friend- 
liness, but  I  had  no  hard  feeling  against  him 
and  was  perfectly  willing  to  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones  if  he  desired,  and  so  I  overlooked,  at 
first,  several  slurring  remarks  which  he  make 
about  the  slums.  But  when  he  bowed  his 
drunken  head,  and,  imitating  the  Fraulein's 
voice,  asked  me  if  I  would  please  lead  them  in 
prayer,  I  forgot  everything  except  that  he  had 
dared  to  insult  her.  I  seized  a  glass  of  wine 
and  threw  it  full  in  his  face.  This  partly 
sobered  him,  and  he  sprang  at  me.  His  friends 
rushed  between  us  and  held  him  back  but  he 
shook  them  off,  and  walking  up  to  me  he  looked 
me  straight  in  the  eye  for  a  full  minute  while 
his  face  gave  evidence  of  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions which  were  struggling  for  the  mastery 
in  his  bosom,  and  then,  without  a  word,  he 
turned  and  walked  out.  I  already  repented 
my  hasty  action  but  could  not  forgive  him  for 
insulting  her.  But  perhaps  it  was  better  so, 
for  this  would  speedily  terminate  all  my  rela- 
tions with  his  sister  and  relieve  me  from  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  position.  For  I  did 
not  doubt  that  Jack  would  write  immediately 
and  tell  a  greatly  exaggerated  account  of  my 
relations  with  Fraulein  Von  Ostenburg,  and 
then  there  would  come  a  formal  note  releasing 
me  from  my  promise.  My  letters  to  her,  of 
late,  had  been  very  few  in  number  and  exceed- 
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ingly  short,  and  I  had  avoided  mentioning  the 
Fraulein  in  any  way.  But  now  I  would  soon 
be  free  and  then  — 

Two  months  went  by,  and  still  my  expected 
release  did  not  arrive.  Her  letters  came  regu- 
lary  but  were  in  no  way  different  from  the 
others  except  perhaps  a  trifle  more  sad  and 
touching.  Evidently  Jack  had  not  written. 
I  could  not  understand  it.  Certainly  he  had 
not  forgiven  me ;  I  knew  him  too  well  to  be- 
lieve that,  and  yet,  what  object  could  he  have 
in  wishing  me  to  marry  his  sister.  He  surely 
had  an  object  and  a  strong  one,  but  just  what 
it  was  I  could  not  imagine  until  one  afternoon 
when  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
Von  Ostenburg  mansion.  I  did  not  at  first 
connect  this  with  his  previous  actions,  but  later 
it  appeared  significant,  and  I  determined  to  be 
on  my  guard.  But  fate  seemed  to  be  against 
me,  and  I  spedily  detected  a  change  in  her 
manner  toward  me  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count. This  grew  into  a  feeling  of  profound 
coolness,  and  the  climax  came  when  I  met  her 
and  Jack  driving  in  the  park. 

It  is  said  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly, 
and  it  was  indeed  so  in  my  case,  for  the  next 
day  I  received  a  cablegram  asking  me  to  come 
home  immediately  as  my  mother  was  critically 
ill.  I  immediately  engaged  passage  on  a  ship 
sailing  the  next  day,  and  this  off  my  mind,  my 
next  thought  was  of  "das  kleine  Fraulein." 
I  could  not  leave  her  without  some  explanation 
or  at  least  saying  farewell  So  I  sent  her  a 
little  note  telling  of  my  expected  departure 
and  asking  if  I  might  call  that  evening  to  say 
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good-bye.  A  few  hours  later  I  received  an 
answer  in  her  own  dear  handwriting,  but,  alas, 
it  was  written  in  French.  I  bitterly  regretted 
that  I  had  not  included  French  in  my  list  of 
studies  for  the  note  was  probably  very  personal, 
and  I  disliked  to  share  it  with  a  translator. 
Then  I  thought  of  Jack,  I  knew  that  he  spoke 
French  perfectly,  but  I  was  still  a  little  hurt 
at  his  actions  and  could  not  bring  myself  to 
go  to  him. 

Suddenly,  I  thought  of  my  French  waiter 
at  the  hotel.  I  remembered  his  saying  that 
he  had  once  been  in  the  service  of  the  Frau- 
lein,  and  I  knew  he  loved  her  dearly.  I  had 
been  very  liberal  in  my  tips  to  him,  and  I 
knew  that  he  would  gladly  accommodate  me. 
So  that  evening  after  dinner  I  called  him 
aside,  and,  slipping  a  five-mark  piece  into  his 
hand,  I  made  known  my  wish  and  waited 
eagerly  while  he  read  the  note  through.  I 
scanned  his  face  for  some  tidings  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  note  which  meant  so  much 
to  me,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  broad  grin 
upon  his  usually  stolid  features.  This  natu- 
rally increased  my  impatience,  but  imagine 
my  astonishment  when  I  saw  his  smile  gradu- 
ally darken  into  a  deep  frown.  Then,  as  he 
read  still  further,  his  face  gradually  assumed 
an  expression  of  injured  surprise,  and  finally 
one  of  the  deepest  scorn.  Turning  again  to 
me,  he  handed  me  the  note.  His  face  wore  a 
deep  flush  now ;  his  sharp,  piercing  eyes 
gleamed  ominously  from  their  sunken  sockets, 
and  his  short,  stubby  hair  bristled  with  rage 
and  scorn.    "  Take  your  cursed  money  !  "  he 
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cried,  flinging  the  five-mark  piece  at  my  feet. 
"It  is  not  fit  for  an  honest  man  to  touch  ! 
And  as  for  you  !  "  he  added,  glaring  at  me 
fiercely,  "  if  you  come  to  my  table  again  — 
Blitzen  !  I  will  have  you  thrown  out !  "  and 
turning  his  back  he  walked  deliberately  out 
of  the  room.  I  stood  aghast  at  the  fellow's 
impudence.  What  did  he  mean  by  thus  in- 
sulting me  ?  —  I  had  done  no  wrong,  and  yet 
he  treated  me  as  if  the  receiving  of  a  note 
from  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  all  of  God's 
creatures  were  a  heinous  crime.  Could  it  be 
the  note  ?  Good  heavens  !  did  he  mean  to 
insult  her  too  ?  Why,  the  man  must  be 
crazy  —  mad.  And  to  think  that  I  had  lis- 
tened to  his  insults  without  chastising  him. 
Why  had  I  not  given  him  the  thrashing  he 
deserved  ?  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  had 
been  surprised  —  stunned,  or  perhaps  —  who 
can  tell  ?  —  it  might  have  been  because  of 
the  fire  flashing  from  those  sharp  eyes  of  his, 
and  his  broad  shoulders,  for  he  was  a  power- 
ful man.  At  any  rate,  I  decided  that  he 
should  not  go  entirely  unpunished.  I  would 
report  him  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk  and  have 
him  discharged.  The  night  clerk  was  a  pleas- 
ant young  fellow,  and  many  an  evening  when 
he  had  not  had  much  work  to  attend  to  I  had 
smoked  a  cigar  with  him  and  played  chess  far 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  him  immediately,  but  my 
anxiety  concerning  the  contents  of  the  note, 
overcoming  my  desire  for  vengeance,  the  first 
thing  I  said  to  him  was,  "  Do  you  speak 
French  ?  "    He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
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and  readily  consented  to  translate  my  note 
for  me.  He  read  it  through  silently,  looked 
up  at  me,  scowled  savagely,  and  —  read  it 
through  again  as  if  he  wished  to  make  sure 
of  something.  Then,  with  an  air  of  finality, 
he  handed  me  the  note.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he 
said,  quietly  but  firmly,  "  but  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  leave  the  premises  before  nine- 
thirty,  this  evening.  You  had  better  leave 
quietly  and  not  make  a  disturbance,  or  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  you !  " 

"  See  here!"  I  cried,  angrily,  "I  am  an 
American  citizen,  and  I  will  not  stand  such 
insults  from  you  or  from  any  other  Dutch 
blockhead.  I  demand  an  apology  from  you, 
sir,  at  once,  do  you  hear  me,  at  once!" 
Evidently  he  did  hear  me,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  forcibly  impressed.  "  Here 
is  your  bill,"  he  said  quietly.  "Shall  I  call 
an  expressman  for  your  trunks  ?  "  "  See 
here!  "  I  began,  "that  note  was  written  by 

 ."     "I  don't  care  if  it  was  written 

by  the  Kaiser  himself  !  "  he  interrupted.  "  If 
you  are  not  out  of  here  by  nine-thirty  you 
will  be  thrown  out.  We  do  not  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  men  like  you,  do  you  under- 
stand ?  Pack  up,  pay  your  bill,  and  get 
out  !  "  This  was  plain  language,  and,  as  I 
noticed  a  crowd  was  gathering  around  the 
desk  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disturbance, 
I  retreated  sullenly  to  my  room.  This  was 
my  last  night  in  Berlin,  and  I  could  easily 
find  another  hotel  to-night.  But  what  puzzled 
me  was  the  reason  for  everybody's  shunning 
me  as  if  I  were  a  leper,  at  sight  of  a  harmless 
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bit  of  writing  on  a  little  piece  of  scented  note 
paper  and  written  by  "  das  kleine  Friiulein  ", 
the  ideal  of  Berlin. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  her  writing.  I  drew 
the  crumpled  paper  from  my  pocket  and 
scanned  it  closely.  Yes,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly her  writing.  I  could  not  mistake  the 
way  she  crossed  the  t's,  and  she  had  a  style 
of  her  own  for  making  capital  l's  which  was 
impressed  indeliby  upon  my  mind.  And,  as 
proof  positive,  it  was  sealed  with  the  great, 
imposing  Von  Ostenburg  seal.  Yes,  it  was 
surely  written  by  her  own  hand  —  that  dear 
little  hand.  How  I  wished —  Suddenly  a 
clock  struck,  somewhere.  I  counted  nine 
strokes.  I  had  but  a  half  hour  more  of 
grace,  now,  and  I  rose  and  hastily  threw  my 
things  in  my  trunks  and  went  downstairs.  I 
paid  my  bill  and  left  directions  to  send  my 
trunks  to  the  ship.  I  saw  by  the  clerk's  face 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  him  anything 
more  about  the  note,  and  so  I  left  without  a 
word  and  went  to  another  hotel  nearby. 

I  still  had  implicit  faith  in  my  little  "  Frau- 
lein  ",  but  was  wise  enough  to  let  the  matter 
drop  for  the  present.  Of  two  things  I  was 
certain.  First,  that  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  my  trouble  she  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 
Of  this  I  was  positive.  And,  secondly,  I 
was  determined  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
that  note  if  it  cost  me  half  my  fortune.  All 
the  night  I  tossed  restlessly  upon  my  pillow. 
I  was  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  strange 
events  which  I  had  just  passed  through,  and 
I  could  not  sleep.    Was  that  clerk  crazy  ?  I 
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asked  myself.  Had  everyone  gone  mad  ? 
Or  was  I  dreaming  some  horrible  nightmare? 
To  think  that  I,  worth  millions  in  my  own 
name,  and,  above  all,  an  American  citizen, 
should  be  shunned  and  loathed  by  even  the 
common  waiters  and  clerk  of  a  hotel  which  I 
could  buy  outright  with  a  month's  income. 
But  I  would  see  the  thing  through  to  the 
end  now,  and  when  I  found  out  who  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  there  would  be  trouble. 
However,  I  dared  not  show  my  mysterious 
note  to  another  stranger.  There  were  just 
two  people  who  could  help  me.  One  was 
the  "  Fraulein  "  herself,  and  the  other  was  — 
Jack.  I  did  not  like  to  call  upon  her  except 
as  a  last  resort.  And,  as  for  Jack,  how  I 
longed  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  all  my 
troubles.  I  felt  I  should  go  crazy  if  I  could 
not  confide  in  some  one,  and  to  whom  else 
could  I  go  ?  He  would  understand,  and  he 
would  comfort  me.  We  had  been  boys  to- 
gether, Jack  and  I,  and  he  would  not  refuse 
me  now.  He  would  explain  this  note  which 
meant  so  much  to  me.  Yes  —  I  would  go, 
for  I  had  long  ago  forgiven  him  and  should 
have  gone  to  him  before,  but  I  was  proud, 
and  it  came  hard  to  apologize  for  a  wrong 
which  was  no  fault  of  mine.  But  now,  I  re- 
flected sadly,  my  pride  could  not  be  lowered 
much  more,  when  common  waiters  and  clerks 
openly  insulted  me  and  with  impunity. 

The  next  morning  I  determined  to  get  all 
my  things  ready  to  start  and  then  to  go  and 
hunt  up  Jack.  As  I  was  deliberating  upon 
this,  a  photograph  upon  the  bureau  caught 
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my  eye.  It  was  a  portrait  of  the  little  Frau- 
lein,  the  same  that  I  had  pressed  reverently 
to  my  lips  every  night,  and  over  which  I  had 
spent  long  hours  of  soulful  gazing  and  long- 
ing. But  somehow  it  seemed  to  me,  as  it 
caught  my  eye,  that  it  looked  different.  It 
was  the  same  sweet  face,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  in  my  overwrought  nervous 
condition  that  the  features  were  fixed  in  an 
expression  of  surprise  —  mild  regret  —  and 
sorrow,  instead  of  the  sweet,  benevolent  ex- 
pression which  I  was  accustomed  to  see  there. 
And  the  eyes  —  they  seemed  concentrated 
upon  me  in  a  look  which  I  can  never 
forget,  —  one  of  passionate  entreaty,  and  they 
seemed  trying  to  warn  me  of  some  hidden 
danger.  Often  have  I  seen  her  face  in  my 
dreams,  as  it  looked  to  me  that  night,  and  I 
can  no  more  forget  it  than  I  can  explain  it. 
And  to  think  that  Jack  had  insulted  her  in 
public,  and  to  my  very  face  !  A  man  who 
was  brute  enough  for  that  would  hesitate  at 
nothing.  /  would  not  go  to  him  and  be  ridi- 
culed and  insulted  again.  Rather  would  I 
wait  until  I  reached  my  native  land,  where 
I  had  friends  that  I  could  trust  to  translate 
it  for  me  ;  but,  some  day,  I  should  return  to 
Germany,  and  there  would  be  a  reckoning. 
But,  for  the  present,  I  would  wait.  Here 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  card  was 
brought  in.  I  glanced  at  it  listlessly,  and 
then  started  in  surprise.  "  John  L.  Green- 
mond,  jr."  It  was  Jack's  name.  "Show 
him  up,"  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I  could,  and  a 
minute  later  Jack  entered  the  room. 
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At  sight  of.  my  old  playmate  I  forgot  our 
quarrel  —  forgot  the  Fraulein.  I  forgot  all 
save  that  he,  whom  I  had  judged  so  harsh 
and  brutal,  possessed  more  manhood  than  I, 
and  had  come  to  me  with  forgiveness,  while  I 
had  hesitated  and  doubted.  "  Jack  !  "  I  cried, 
running  toward  him  eagerly,  "  it  is  good  of 
you  to  come  !  It  was  all  my  fault,  Jack ;  you 
were  not  to  blame  !  I  realize  that  now,  old 
man.  And  it  is  like  you,"  I  continued,  throw- 
ing my  arm  about  his  shoulders  as  in  days  of 
old,  "it  is  like  you  to  come  to  me  just  when  I 
need  you  most.  Jack  hesitated.  He  seemed 
to  be  so  strange  and  different.  "  Yes,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  I  heard  you  were  going  home, 
and  I  had  to  see  you  before  you  left."  I  did 
not  remember  telling  anyone  except,  of  course, 
the  Fraulein,  of  my  expected  departure,  but 
in  the  excitement  I  did  not  think  of  this  until 
afterward,  and  then  it  appeared  very  signifi- 
cant. I  told  him  all  about  my  trouble,  begin- 
ning at  the  very  beginning  and  omitting  noth- 
ing. He  listened  attentively,  although  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  not  very  much  in- 
terested. Then  I  told  him  that  I  had  almost 
decided  to  wait  until  I  had  a  chance  to  see 
her  and  have  her  explain  it  all  to  me.  "  But 
surely  you  would  not  miss  the  ship!"  he 
cried,  becoming  suddenly  interested.  "  Think 
of  your  mother  —  why  she  may  be  dying  even 
now  and  you  tarrying  here — "  Then  he 
checked  himself  as  I  looked  up  quickly. 
"  What  do  you  know  of  my  mother  ?  How 
did  you  know  she  was  sick  ?  "  —  for  this  I 
was  positive  I  had  told  to  nobody.    "Oh,"  he 
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stuttered,  "I  —  er  —  a  —  that  is  —  you  see 
my  sister  wrote  me  about  it.  Awful  sorry 
for  you.  It's  a  sad  case  —  very  sad  case." 
This  explanation  satisfied  me  at  the  time,  but 
when  I  thought  it  over  afterward,  I  won- 
dered how  a  letter  could  have  been  received 
in  Berlin  telling  of  my  mother's  sickness  when 
she  had  only  been  taken  ill  on  the  preceding 
morning.  That  was,  indeed,  fast  postal  ser- 
vice !  "You  are  right,"  I  answered,  "my 
duty  is  at  home  with  her."  I  thought  I  no- 
ticed an  expression  of  relief  on  Jack's  face  as 
I  said  this,  but  attributed  it  to  my  nervous 
excitement. 

Then  I  remembered  the  note.  "Jack,"  I 
said,  "  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
And  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  the  worst. 
Don't  keep  it  from  me  no  matter  what  it  is, 
will  you,  old  man  ?  "  At  last,  I  was  to  solve 
the  mystery.  My  nerves  were  stretched  to 
the  highest  possible  tension,  and  I  was  almost 
feverish  with  excitement.  After  making  him 
promise,  once  again,  to  tell  me  everything,  I 
reached  for  the  note.  I  was  positive  that  I 
had  laid  it  upon  my  bureau,  but  it  was  not 
there  now.  I  hastily  searched  all  my  pockets, 
but  the  strange  missive  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  At  last,  as  the  truth  dawned  upon 
me,  a  reaction  set  in,  and  I  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and,  throwing  myself  upon  the  bed, 
I  cried  like  a  baby.  "  Jack,  Jack,"  I  moaned, 
"  it  isn't  here  !  I  must  have  lost  it,  Jack,  for 
it  is  gone  —  it  is  gone  !  "  After  a  while  I 
sat  up,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  Jack 
had  also  gone.    But  there,  on  the  floor,  by 
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the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting,  lay 
the  great  wax  Von  Ostenburg  seal,  from  the 
strange  letter  of  "  das  kleine  Fraulein 

Glenn  A.  Wilson. 


Attaint 


O  far  away  you  are, 

And  yet  how  near  ! 
O  nearer  far,  you  are, 

Than  ever,  dear. 

"  Ego 


foatoa  from  ptpllipa  3lbg 


Conducted  by  George  T,  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'47 — Benjamin  Winslow  Harris  was  born  in  East 
Bridgewater,  November  10,  1823.  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  a  brother  of  Governor  Winslow  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony.  He  gradusted  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1849.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  district 
attorney  by  Governor  Banks,  in  1866  he  was  collector 
of  internal  revenue  customs  for  the  second  congres- 
sional district,  in  1872  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
served  for  four  terms.  While  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs,  he  suggested  that  steel  should 
replace  wood  in  the  construction  of  men  of  war,  and 
through  his  persistent  efforts  steel  cruisers  supplanted 
the  old  ships,  and  Mr.  Harris  became  known  as  "  The 
Father  of  the  New  Navy".  From  1887  to  1906  he 
served  as  judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency  of  Ply- 
mouth County,  and  died  February  7,  1907,  at  his  home 
in  East  Bridgewater. 

'57 — George  Francis  Fabyan,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.,  died  in  Brookline,  January  18, 
1907.  He  was  early  engaged  in  business  in  Boston 
in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Chipman  &  Co.  and  James 
M.  Beebe  &  Co.  He  then  became  purchasing  agent 
for  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  For  over  forty  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  firm  of  which  he  became  a  leading 
partner.  Mr.  Fabyan  was  interested  as  director, 
treasurer  or  president  of  many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing industries  of  New  England. 

'65 — William  Henry  Lee,  Yale  '70,  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Lee  &  Hay,  Chicago,  111.,  died  at  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  January  18,  1907. 

'72 — Rev.  Charles  Albert  Dickinson,  pastor  emeri- 
tus of  the  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  died  at  Corona, 
Cal.,  January,  1907.  Mr.  Dickinson  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  '76  and  from  Andover  Seminary  in  '79. 
Was  pastor  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  Lowell,  and  at  the 
Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  the 
poet  at  the  Semi-centennial  of  Philo  in  1875. 

'72 — Judge  James  H.  Flint,  of  the  Norfolk  County 
probate  court,  has  removed  his  law  offices  to  18  Tre- 
mont  street,  Boston. 
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'80— Rev.  John  T.  Nichols,  of  Seattle,  Wash, 
accepts  his  call  to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

'88 — George  N.  Prentiss  is  a  chemist  for  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and  may  be 
addressed  at  226  Thirty-third  St,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'89 — John  C.  Neale  is  assistant  general  manager 
and  structural  engineer  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'89 — Walter  G.  Preston  is  treasurer  of  the  Bankers' 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  his  address  is  io) 
South  34th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

'89 — Henry  C.  Stetson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cambridge  Common  Council  on  January  8,  1907. 

'91 — Fred  Stevens  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  Miss  Helen 
Louise  Josselyn  were  married  in  North  Andover,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1907. 

'92 — James  A.  Ballentine  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Wilson  &  Ballentine,  Monadnock  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  is  also  assistant  professor  in 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  California. 

'92 — Gov.  Hughes  of  New  York  has  appointed  Wil- 
liam H.  Wadhams  judge  of  the  City  Court  of  New 
York  City. 

'94 — Nathaniel  W.  Hobbs  is  an  attorney-at-law  at 
77  North  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'98 — Dudley  P.  Lewis  is  president  of  the  Everett  E. 
Belding  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  shoe  store  supplies, 
with  office  at  47  Lyman  St.,  Springfield. 

'00 — Charles  Earl  Moore  and  Miss  Edna  Irene 
Bluhm  were  married  at  Chicago,  111.,  January  2,  1907. 

'01— Harry  Frye  Holt,  M.D.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester. 

'03 — John  M.  Cates  is  with  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Co.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  217  So.  Scott  St.,  South 
Bend  Ind. 

'04 — John  Roy  Russell  and  Miss  Mignon  Gilbert 
Holmes  were  married  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November 
3,  1906.  Their  address  is  111  Armour  Boulevard, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


There  are  left  but  three  numbers  of  the 
Mirror  open  to  general  contribution  from 
the  school,  for  the  McLanahan  prizes.  The 
April  issue  will  be  omitted,  according  to  the 
plan  of  last  year.  The  Commencement  number 
will  be  issued  at  the  close  of  school,  making 
the  full  nine  issues.  This  number  will  contain 
the  Class  History,  the  Class  Poem,  the  Class 
Oration,  and  the  Class  Prophecy  for  the 
Seniors  of  1907. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
election  of  William  V.  Gardiner  as  Assistant 
Managing-Editor  of  the  Mirror. 

GLOVES  MAY  BE  RIGHT 
AND  NOT  BE  FOWNES 
BUT  THEY  CANT  BE 

FOWNES 


AND  NOT  BE  RIGHT. 


GERMAN  A 

Bierwirth  —  "  Decline  '  das  Bier '." 

Student  —  "  I  do." 

Bierwirth  —  "  Do  what?  " 

Student  —  "  Decline."  — Harvard  Lampoon. 


PEERING  AHEAD 

She  —  "I  wonder  if  air-ships  —  little  ones  just  for 
two — will  ever  displace  carriages?" 

He  —  "  I  think  not ;  that  is,  if  it  takes  two  hands  to 
run  them. —  Puck. 
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THE  ::  ANDOVER   ::  BOOKSTORE 
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BooKsellers  and  Stationers.  Eng'raving' 
and  Embossing 
Weekly  and  MontHly  Periodicals 
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HAIR  CUTTING  AND  MASSAGE 
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Albert  W.  Lowe 
«  Druggist « 


Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


Hew  Style  '07  Overcoats 


E  wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
our  New,  most  comfortable  of 
Overcoats,  and  most  suitable  for  all 
occasions,  for  which  we  are  showing 
an  entire  new  line  of  materials,  espe- 
cially made  for  these  exceeding  hand- 
some garments        ::        ::        ::  :: 


VAN  NESTE 

433  UJasbington  and  tUinter  $ts. 
Boston      *      •      «  massacbusem 


HALL  &  HANCOCK  CO. 

420  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


of  etoerp  bescripfton 

REPRESENTED  BY  E.  C.  DEWEY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 
FRENCH'S  SAMPLE  ROOM 


UJacation  ^093 

IT  WILL  SOON  BE  TIME  TO  LAY 
ASIDE  THE  MORE  OR  LESS  CARE- 
LESS DRESS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  AND 
DON  •  HOME-GOING  ■  TRAPPINGS 

See  our  Representative's  Stock 
when  he  visits  Andover 

W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHITEHOUSE  &  HARDY 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 
...OF... 

*  men's  - Swell"  Shoes « 


Opposite  Vanderbilt  Hall 
NEW  HAVEN,     -  CONNECTICUT 


H.  M.  LEVINE 
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125  TREMONT  STREET 

OPP.  PARK  ST.  BOSTON 


L  PINKOS 


College 
Cailor., 

1276  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


QQQ 

Q 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIAL 
OFFER  ON  DRESS 
SUITS  DURING  THE 
WINTER  •  MONTHS 


My  representative,  Mr. 
Basche,  will  be  at  French's 
every   .    other    •  week 


Sailors 

e\Q.  tJCa^lcn  -  Connecticut 


Celebrated 
Knox  Hats 


Custom 

Laundry  Office 


JBtum. 

makilr  or  .  .  .  . 

Men's  Clothes 
and  Furnisher 

Main  Street  Telephone  116 


JACKSON  &  COMPANY 
JfyatB,  Caps 

126  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 

Opp.  Park  St.  Church.    Free  Delivery  to  Students 
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Publish^  at 
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GOLDBAUM  &  PRESS 


Elm  St.,  Opposite  Yale  Gym. 
NEW  HAVEN        -  CONNECTICUT 


W.    H.  GUILMETTE 
Xafttes'  auft  Gents'  XT-flll0t 

REPAIRING  AND  PRESSING 

4  Main  St.       (Over  Yalpey's  Storei  Andover 

. . JENKINS  &  THOMPSON. . . . 

HABERDASHERS 


HATTERS 
SHIRT  MAKERS 
^gSSP*'      Iknoi-  Pats 

Opp.  the  Town  Pump,        '         -        New  Haven.  Conn. 


BUCHAN  &-  FRANCIS 


jfurntfure  ©wafers 

STUDENTS'  TRADE  A  SPECIALTY 


10  Park  Street        -  Andover 


ARTHUR  BLISS 
Hpotbecary 

  ^™  «  «  «r 

Bank  Building  Andover 


$io-$6o  •  BARGAI  NS 

...IN... 

..Typewriters.. 


Rebuilt  machines  with  new  platen, 
type,  ribbon  etc.,  $25  to  $35, 
guaranteed.  Machines  almost  new 
at  low  prices.  Rented,  Repaired, 
exchanged.      ::      ::      ::      ::  :: 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

J.  M.  m'colgan,  manager 
38  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  166  Main 


Aniiabrr,  4flaaaartiua?tta 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of 
young  men  for  College,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six  profes- 
sors and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four 
hundred,  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England  and  the  others  from  more 
distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  19, 
1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  schol- 
arship endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are 
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NEW  SERIES 
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3ln  %  Pinrt0  Gkrtons 


JJHE  Pincio  gardens  were  almost  deserted 
now  of  their  gay  promenaders  of  the 
afternoon.  The  sun  was  setting  slowly  be- 
hind a  cloud  lying  low  on  the  horizon,  which 
occasionally  parted  to  allow7  a  few  golden, 
heaven-sent  beams  of  light  to  gild  the  dome 
of  distant  St.  Peter's  with  a  blaze  of  glory. 
At  the  foot  of  Pincio  hill  lay  Popoli  Square, 
where  the  shadows  were  beginning  to 
lengthen  ;  and  here  and  there  a  light  twinkled 
out  into  the  new  evening. 

There  is  a  little  nook  on  one  side  of  the 
Gardens,  over-looking  the  whole  square.  It 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  closely  grown 
and  trimmed  evergreens,  and  in  its  centre  a 
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tall  tree  has  matured.  Around  its  thick  base 
has  been  built  a  low  seat,  and  near  the  open 
side  of  the  nook  several  shelves  of  table-like 
rock  have  been  left  by  nature.  The  ap- 
proaches to  this  little  place  are  by  two  wind- 
ing paths,  separate  from  the  walks  of  the 
promenaders. 

Here,  at  the  close  of  day,  sat  a  girl,  upon 
the  seat  built  around  the  tree.  One  slender 
arm  was  outstretched  upon  one  of  the  table- 
like rocks,  and  upon  it  she  had  rested  her 
head,  face  half  downward.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  in  sleep.  Before  her  stood  an  easel, 
with  a  canvas  stretched  upon  the  frame. 
The  upper  part  of  the  canvas  was  a  half 
finished  picture  of  the  square  below.  The 
lower  half  had  been  wiped  clean,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  a  crooked  black  line. 
Upon  this  lower  half  another  partly  finished 
picture  was  painted,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  picture  above,  was  as  far  away  from  it  and 
Rome  as  the  sea  is  from  the  sky.  There 
upon  the  canvas,  had  been  roughly  sketched 
a  simple,  little  homestead  of  the  New  Eng- 
land type.  About  it  tall,  old  trees  reared 
their  heads,  and  between  the  trunks  the  set- 
ting sun  was  seen,  round  and  red.  In  the 
open  door  of  the  cottage  stood  a  woman,  and 
upon  a  little  seat  by  the  door  sat  a  young 
girl.  Here  the  picture  had  been  left,  the 
brush  falling  from  the  painter's  fingers,  and 
lying  there  upon  the  ground,  unheeded.  The 
girl  in  the  Pincio  gardens  was  asleep,  her  lips 
slightly  parted  in  a  happy  smile. 

Here  also   came  a   man,  walking  slowly 
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along  the  path  between  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery leading  to  the  nook.  The  setting  sun 
had  seen  him  thus  many  a  time,  happy  in  his 
joys  and  successes.  But  it  would  see  him  so 
no  more.  He  seated  himself  on  the  seat  built 
around  the  tree  on  the  side  opposite  that  one 
fronting  on  the  square.  With  head  in  his 
hands  he  gazed  down  at  the  earth,  thinking 
of  what  he  might  have  done,  if  fortune  hadn't 
turned  out  so.  Then  suddenly  he  leaped  up, 
to  walk  around  the  tree  and  to  gaze  out  at 
the  fastcoming  night  in  the  square.  He 
started  back  as  he  perceived  the  figure  of  the 
girl,  whom  he  saw,  even  in  the  twilight,  to  be 
pretty. 

He  came  closer,  noticing  the  easel  for  the 
first  time.  He  gazed  long  upon  the  picture, 
until  at  last  a  great  tear  welled  up  in  his  eye 
and  rolled  down  his  cheek,  unheeded.  He 
too,  was  an  American,  and  Heaven  only  knew 
how  he  longed  for  just  such  a  scene  !  And  he 
was  lonesome  and  homesick,  and  forsaken, 
like  this  girl.  How  that  picture  called  him 
back  to  so  many  happy  days  !  Why  had  he 
ever  come  to  this  God-forsaken  land,  this 
Rome,  where  failure  meant — what,  he  knew 
not.  It  was  all  an  immense  lottery.  Then 
he  looked  down  at  the  girl  again  ;  one  wisp  of 
curly  brown  hair  was  hanging  over  her  fore- 
head, and  the  rest  was  held  in  bondage  by  a 
dainty,  little  comb.  She  was  well  dressed, 
and  in  the  hand  which  she  held  in  her  lap, 
was  clenched  a  lace-bordered  handkerchief. 
She  was  breathing  softly,  her  breast  rising 
and  falling  regularly.    Her  rose  red  lips  were 
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composed,  and  seemed  to  invite  him  strangely. 
He  walked  to  the  stone  railing  and  looked 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  di- 
rectly beneath  him,  for  the  hill  fell  away  here 
into  a  precipice.  He  had  chosen  this  spot 
for  that  reason  this  afternoon.  He  looked 
down  at  the  scattered  rocks  below,  then  back 
at  the  sleeping  girl,  and  suddenly  an  insane 
desire  to  kiss  those  red  lips  seized  him. 
What  could  it  matter  if  he  did !  She  was 
sleeping  and  would  never  know,  and  when  she 
did  awake  he  would  be  far  away.  True,  it 
was  a  cowardly  thing  to  do  and  —  he  was  a 
gentleman.  But  an  unaccountable  yearning 
was  in  his  heart  at  that  moment,  and  he  knelt 
down  at  her  feet,  raising  his  head.  Then  he 
gently  kissed  her  upon  the  lips,  but  sprang 
back  into  the  half  darkness  of  the  nook,  as 
she  raised  her  head,  awake,  with  a  pretty, 
happy  smile  on  her  lips.  What  had  he  done  ? 
Oh  !  if  he  could  only  recall  that  kiss  !  When 
she  opened  her  eyes  wide  she  burst  into  joy- 
ful speech — then  saw  him  and  started  up  with 
a  cry. 

"  You  !"  she  said,  "  You  !"  — who  are  you  ? 
What  have  you  done  ?  What  manner  of  man 
can  you  be  ?"  She  ended  in  a  sobbing  little 
cry,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
He  had  not  said  a  word.  He  was  struck 
dumb  with  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done. 
Then,  suddenly,  words  came  to  him,  and  he 
began  to  speak, 

"  I  was  lonesome,"  he  said,  "  and  I  — you 
were  lonesome,  too  —  " 

Her  hands  dropped  from  her  .face,  quickly. 
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"  I  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "I  —  lonesome. 
How  —  how  —  " 

In  answer  he  pointed  to  the  canvas.  It 
was  all  that  was  needed,  and  she  bowed  her 
head.    He  began  again, 

"  I  was  mad,  I  know,  when  I  did  it,  but  I 
was  driven  on  by  a  power  I  couldn't  with- 
stand. I  am  a  gentleman,  even  though  a 
fool." 

In  her  breast  a  tiny  little  feeling  arose, 
fell ;  rose  again,  grew,  and  conquered.  She 
felt  herself  fiercely  glad  and  comforted. 
She  raised  a  tear-stained  face  to  his,  but  he 
wasn't  looking.  He  was  staring  with  sad, 
unseeing  eyes  down  into  the  Popoli  Square. 
He  was  suffering.  She  approached  him, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  I  forgive 
you,"  she  said  simply.  She  was  mad,  like 
him.  He  took  the  offered  hand  and  kissed  it. 
As  he  did  so  a  strange  happiness  and  feeling 
of  joy  filled  her  heart.  She  looked  out  upon 
the  city.  Over  there  in  St.  Peter's  where 
the  sun  was  shining,  was  happiness,  and  here, 
too,  was  happiness,  but  in  between,  in  the 
cruel  city,  where  he  and  she  had  both  met 
life  and  failed,  all  was  gloom. 

He  turned,  and  started  away.  He  was  go- 
ing away  into  the  gloom !  That  could  not, 
must  not  be  ! 

"  Come  back,"  she  whispered  to  him,  stand- 
ing alone  by  the  picture  she  had  drawn  an 
hour  before.  He  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
nook,  smiling  happily,  and  they  looked  down 
into  the  busy  square,  which  one  last  ray  of 
the  sun  had  lighted  up. 

James  C.  Thomas. 


i. 

She  was  Kathy,  wooing,  winning, 
Venturesome,  yet  all  contrite, 

With  that  way  of  world  exclusion 
And  that  fearful,  sweet  delight. 

II. 

She  had  boykind  healed  and  haltered 

In  hypnosis  of  her  wiles, 
In  the  snares  of  her  caresses, 

And  the  bondage  of  her  smiles, 

III. 

Which  in  easiest  wise  held  many; 

From  the  tenderest  to  be  had, 
P^rom  the  blushing  to  the  gushing, 

From  the  freshman  to  the  grad. 

IV. 

Dick  was  one  such  —  Dick  was  eager, 
His  that  '  maid  adoring '  mind, 

Seeking  passion's  sweet  delusion 
In  the  spell  of  'sweet  girl '  kind. 

V. 

Such  June  nights  as  those  meant  walking, 
With  that  amorous  moon  above. 

There  was  little  need  of  talking, 
Only  night,  and  only  love. 

VI. 

Only  Kate,  the  night,  and  passion  — 
He  recalls  how  they  looked  down 

From  that  tallish  bluff  to  southward, 
On  the  scattered  lights  of  town. 
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VII. 

Plus  a  twinkling  few  on  water, 
Or  the  dock  lights  far  below, 

Or  old  "  Winking  Eye,"  cross  water, 
With  his  periodic  glow. 

VIII. 

Can't  you  picture,  can't  you  conjure. 

Can't  you  in  your  mind's  eye  win 
Something  of  the  rose  light  of  it, 

What  a  dream  it  must  have  been? 

IX. 

Night  a  nocturne  wholly  peaceful, 

With  its  solo  by  the  mills, 
And  two  hearts  to  join  in  chorus 

With  the  raptures  of  their  thrills. 

X. 

Wholly  peaceful,  save  that  tumult 
In  the  heart  and  in  the  brain, 

Chasing  out  the  spell  of  beauty 

With  the  arm  clasp's  breathless  strain. 

XI. 

Filled  was  all  night's  vastness  for  them  — 

As  it  were,  the  perfect  state, 
In  the  fact  as  in  the  fancy, 

Of  the  spell  all  passionate. 

XII. 

His  a  weakness  arm  and  sinew, 
Hers  a  loss  of  thought  complete — 

Everything  forgotten,  only 
That  whole  ecstasy  of  sweet. 

XIII. 

That  whole  ecstasy  of  holding, 
With  that  amorous  moon  above. 

Only  Dick,  the  night,  and  passion — 
Only  night,  and  only  love. 
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Let  us  not  reprove  as  sinning 

Such  sweet  play  as  this  has  been  ; 

Love,  or  something  kin  to  loving, 
Were  a  long,  far  cry  from  sin. 

XV. 

No,  not  sinning,  rather  nature, 

Blameless,  holding  naught  of  harm  — 

In  recalling  he  conceives  her 
Wholly  maiden,  wholly  charm. 

XVI. 

Wholly  Kathy,  winsome,  wooing, 

Venturesome,  yet  all  contrite, 
With  that  way  of  world  exclusion, 

And  that  fearful  sweet  delight. 

IVm.  V.  Gardiner. 


JJ^HE  door  of  Cartwright's  room  closed 
quietly.  Bob  Parsons,  in  the  next  room, 
heard  it,  and  said  to  the  others  gathered 
there,  "  I  wish  I  knew  what  has  made  this 
change  come  over  Tom.  When  he  is  not  at 
classes,  he  either  goes  to  the  gym.  or  shuts 
himself  up  in  his  room.  He  has  been  in  here 
only  twice  since  vacation,  and  he  hardly  ever 
speaks  to  anyone  either.    I  wish  I  knew." 

"  He  isn't  going  to  the  Prom.,"  said  Bill 
Richards,  "I  heard  him  telling  Dad  that." 
This  produced  a  sensation.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  a  man  of  Cartwright's  social 
position  at  home,  should  have  given  up  a 
week  of  pleasure  for  one  of  hard  work  and 
few  results  in  order  to  set  an  example  to  the 
crew  of  which  he  was  captain.  "  He  cer- 
tainly has  got  the  right  spirit  and  plenty  of 
it,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  to  give  up  a  good 
time,  such  as  he  probably  will  never  see  again, 
for  a  heart-breaking  week  in  the  tank." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  this  conversation 
settled  himself  in  his  big  arm-chair  and  drew 
three  letters  from  his  pocket.    Opening  one 
of  them,  he  read  it  aloud  to  himself. 
My  dear  Son, 

Your  Mother  and  I  are  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  stand  you  have  taken 
towards  Cynthia.  We  cannot  understand 
why,  if  you  want  to  please  us  as  you  say  you 
do  and  you  like  her,  you  should  allow  your 
interest  in  the  crew  to  have  more  weight 
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than  your  interest  in  her.  You  know  that  if 
you  marry  her  your  social  position  will  be 
greatly  advanced  and  this  alone  should  add 
much  weight  in  her  favor.  She  feels  rather 
bad  I  think,  because  you  would  not  take  her 
to  the  Prom.,  so  you  must  gain  her  favor  by 
coming  home  Easter  and  being  very  nice  to 
her.  I  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  deter- 
mination not  to  do  so ;  and  do  let  the  crew 
rest,  for  your  foolishness  about  it  disgusts  me. 
Your  Father, 

Francis  G.  Cartwright. 

He  laid  it  on  the  table  with  a  sigh  and  be- 
gan the  next. 

You  poor  Chump, 

You  are  acting  like  a  big  kid  about  your 
old  crew.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  our  pleasure,  for  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  Yale  or  Harvard 
wins  ?  What  is  winning  a  race  and  getting 
your  name  in  the  paper,  to  going  to  all  the 
dances  and  parties  which  have  been  arranged 
for  us  ?  Besides,  you  get  your  name  in  the 
paper  only  two  or  three  times  for  a  race,  but 
you  get  a  long  paragraph  in  the  social  column 
for  every  affair. 

You  were  perfectly  horrid  not  to  take  me 
to  the  Prom.,  but  I  will  forgive  you  if  you 
will  come  home  Easter.  I  must  not  waste 
any  more  ink  on  you,  so  be  good. 

Yours  to  be  or  not  to  be, 

Cynthia. 

"  Two  very  cheerful  and  encouraging  let- 
ters," he  remarked  grimly.    I'm  afraid  '  Cyn  ' 
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and  I  are  losing  interest  in  each  other.  I 
know  I  am.  As  for  Dad,  he  will  come  to  the 
race,  mix  with  the  Grads.,  and  understand  it 
all.  I  wish  he  did  now,  for  I  hate  to  get  a 
letter  like  this  last  one.  I  am  certain  of  one 
thing  though,  I  am  going  to  stick  by  that 
crew  ;  and  if  Yale  doesn't  win  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself,  never." 

He  picked  up  the  third  letter,  and  as  he 
read  it  his  face  brightened  at  its  contents, 
which  were  as  follows : 

Dear  Tom, 

Two  years  ago  I  was  with  you  at  New 
Haven  and  I  had  the  best  time  then,  that  a 
girl  could  expect  to  have.  Although  the 
"  News  "  says  every  year  that  "  the  Sopho- 
more German  was  a  greater  success  this  year 
than  ever  before  "  I  don't  think  that  there 
will  ever  be  one  that  can  quite  come  up  to 
yours. 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  visiting  Miss  Mar- 
shall here  Sunday,  told  me  that  you  are  not 
going  to  the  Prom,  this  year.  I  think  you 
are  perfectly  bully  to  train  instead  of  wasting 
a  whole  week  of  practice.  You  certainly  de- 
serve to  win,  and  I  know  you  will. 

I  don't  want  you  to  bother  to  write  to  me 
again  until  after  the  race,  for  I  know  you 
will  be  awfully  busy  and  tired,  and  besides, 
the  coaches  don't  like  you  to  have  us  on  your 
mind.  Please  remember  me  to  Mr.  Parsons 
when  you  see  him. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Anna, 
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"Nan  is  a  —  is  a  —  a  brick,"  he  broke  out. 
"  When  a  girl  like  that  tells  you  that  you  will 
win  you  have  just  got  to.  That's  all  there  is 
about  it ;  and  we  will."  That  night  he  wrote 
three  letters  :  One  to  his  father,  explaining 
the  situation  as  best  he  could,  and  asking  him 
to  talk  with  some  Grads.  about  it  ;  a  second  to 
Cynthia,  telling  her  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  come  home  for  the 
vacation  ;  and  a  third,  a  character  sketch  in 
four  words,  which  expressed  his  feelings  bet- 
ter than  any  eight  page  letter  : 
Dear  Nan, 

You  are  a  brick. 

Tom. 

The  months  of  training  slipped  quickly  by, 
the  crew  first  going  out  on  the  harbor  and 
then  moving  to  the  quarters  at  Gale's 
Ferry.  The  Harvard  crew  was  far  above  the 
average,  the  papers  said,  and  Yale  had  little 
chance  of  winning.  However,  the  Elis 
worked  hard  and  faithfully,  so  that  it  looked 
as  if  they  were  not  so  bad  after  all,  for  by 
close  observation  it  might  be  seen  that  they 
swung  together  better  than  Harvard  and  far 
excelled  them  in  form. 

The  one  man  the  Yale  coaches  were  afraid 
of  was  the  captain  and  stroke,  Tom  Cart- 
wright.  During  the  spring,  he  seemed 
to  go  all  to  pieces,  and  at  other  times  he 
would  return  to  top  form.  They  sought  for 
the  cause  of  these  sudden  changes  and  finally 
rightly  placed  it  on  two  letters,  at  frequent 
intervals,  in  feminine  hands.  They  experi- 
mented and  soon  found  the  effects  produced 
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by  each  ;  and  Tom  soon  noticed  that  Cynthia 
was  not  writing  so  often.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  was  rather  glad,  for  her  letters  were  full  of 
discouragement  and  thoughtless  banter,  which 
soon  became  a  cause  for  resentment,  and  he 
did  not  like  to  be  bothered  with  them. 

At  last  the  hour  for  the  struggle  was  at 
hand.  The  boats  got  off  together,  and  Har- 
vard soon  gained  and  held  the  lead,  until, 
just  at  the  finish,  the  Yale  stroke  suddenly 
went  up.  There  was  a  celebration  at  New 
Haven  that  evening. 

Then  came  the  ride  back  to  quarters  in  the 
launch,  the  congratulations  of  the  coaches  and 
the  Old  Grads.,  who  had  whipped  the  Johnny 
Harvards  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  hasty  dof- 
fing of  rowing  suits  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
coach's  cheery,  "  Everybody  show  up  at  the 
New  Haven  House  at  8.30,"  and  the  crew 
was  free.  As  Tom  stood  talking  with  the 
little  coxswain,  a  messenger  came  in  and 
handed  Tom  a  telegram.  This  is  what  he 
read  : 

Good  work.  Meet  you  at  the  University 
club.    Cynthia  eloped. 

F.  G.  C. 

The  boy  got  a  dollar  and  a  slap  on  the  back 
that  nearly  knocked  him  over,  and  then  he 
fled. 

Tom  decided  that  as  he  had  plenty  of  time 
he  would  take  a  walk  before  he  went  to  New 
Haven.  As  he  emerged  from  the  boat  house, 
his  heart  gave  a  sudden  leap,  for  there,  stand- 
ing with  Bob  Parsons  and  her  mother,  was 
the  girl  who  had  stood  behind  him  all  through 
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training  and  had  given  him  the  courage  which 
had  won  him  such  a  splendid  victory.  She 
was  tall,  dark,  and  slender,  and  over  her 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  Y  sweater,  the  first 
he  had  made,  while  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
bunch  of  violets.  He  quickly  made  his  way 
towards  the  group  who  greeted  him  with 
happy  congratulations.  After  they,  by  much 
questioning,  had  drawn  the  story  of  the  race 
from  Tom,  Bob  turned  to  the  girl's  mother 
and  said,  "Would  you  like  me  to  show  you 
the  old  house  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mrs. 
Chad  wick  ?  I  think  we  have  plenty  of  time." 
"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  "Anna,  you  may 
come  with  Mr.  Parsons  and  myself,  or  stay 
with  Mr.  Cartwright,  just  as^  you  wish."  I 
think  I  should  rather  not  come,  thank  you," 
was  the  reply.  "  All  right  then,  meet  us  at 
the  station  in  time  for  the  7.45  train,"  was 
the  parting  injunction,  and  the  party  separated. 

Tom  and  his  companion  turned  up  the 
shady  path  along  the  river  over  which  the 
crew  were  wont  to  stroll  every  evening. 
After  they  had  gone  some  distance  they  sat 
down,  she  on  a  rock  and  he  at  her  feet,  and 
gazed  silently  at  the  blue  river.  All  was 
quiet  about  them,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
low,  setting  the  western  sky  all  on  fire.  Then, 
in  the  direction  of  quarters,  they  heard  the 
notes  of  a  piano  and  the  voices  of  the  crew  as 
they  sang  — 

"  The  road  was  long, 

The  evening  clear, 

Of  us  there  were  but  two  "  — 
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Tom  looked  up  earnestly  at  her.  "Nan," 
he  said,  "  You  have  helped  me  win  the  race 
to-day.  There  is  another  race  I  have  been 
trying  to  win.    Have  I  won  it?" 

Down  the  river  at  quarters  they  were  sing- 
ing "Bright  College  Years,"  and  the  words 
came :  — 

"Where'er  upon  life's  sea  we  sail, 
For  God,  for  Country,  and  for  Yale." 

As  the  song  died  out,  she  bent  over  and 
kissed  him.  J.  Sawyer. 


The  scent  of  honey,  incense  sweet 

Among  the  trees, 
A  river  sleeping  at  their  feet 

And  drone  of  bees — 


A  lure  where  winds  the  road  away, 

To  follow  on, 
Behind  the  hills,  a  whole  June  day, 

With  June  alone. 

Win.  V.  G. 


©tie  foauea  nf  Htfe 


"  Whether  at  Xashapur  or  Babylon 
Whether  the  cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run 
The  wine  of  life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  leaves  of  life  keep  dropping  one  by  one." 

JJHE  long,  wild  revel  had  reeled  to  its  close; 

the  great  marble  halls  and  gardens  glit- 
tered white  and  silent  in  the  moonlight ;  the 
royal  guards  were  sleeping,  drunken  at  their 
posts  ;  and  the  great  monarch  himself,  over- 
wearied with  much  pleasure,  lay  as  he  had 
fallen,  senseless  on  his  couch.  Throughout 
the  whole,  long,  jeweled  stretch  of  gleaming 
wonder,  only  the  silvery  fountain  seemed 
alive  —  alive  and  pure  and  beautiful,  leaping 
in  a  dainty  graceful  dance,  untouched  by  all 
the  lustful  luxury  of  an  impure  court.  But 
suddenly,  outlined  sharply  in  a  marble  door- 
way, stood  the  figure  of  a  man.  Noiseless  it 
advanced,  and,  slipping  quickly  from  one 
pillared  shelter  to  another,  finally  stepped  be- 
neath a  dainty  curtained  casement,  glowing 
faintly  in  the  shadow  with  a  pale  soft  light. 
He  whistled  once,  quite  low  and  musically. 
The  curtains  wavering,  parted  slightly,  then 
gently  fell  back  again  to  kiss  each  other. 
But  presently,  from  a  nearby  arch,  a  graceful 
figure  stepped  quickly  to  his  side,  and  he, 
bending  on  one  knee,  reverently  pressed  his 
lips  to  the  Princess'  hand.  "  Ah,  Juel,"  she 
said,  "  I  knew  thou  wouldst  come,  but  yet, 
how  I  feared  thou  might  not.  I  knew  thou 
caredst  as  little  for  all  this  empty  pleasure,  for 
all  this —  I  know  not  what  to  call  it  —  as  I, 
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but  —  Oh  that  my  father  would  wake  and  be 
himself  again,  that  he  might  know  his  friends, 
and  rid  himself  of  all  this  mob  of  worthless 
men  !  Ah,  Juel,  then  —  then  the  son  of  thy 
great  father,  might  be  more  than  a  messen- 
ger." 

"But,  Princess,  it  was  in  this  office  that  I 
first  saw  thee,  just  dreamed  of  that  for  which, 
alone,  I  never  could  have  dared  to  hope.  I 
cannot  help  but  love  the  position  which  has 
brought  me  what  I  value  more  than  all  the 
the  earth." 

"  Nay,  but  I  would  have  loved  thee  any- 
way. It  was  not  thy  office  — it  was  thee. 
But  seriously,  what  are  thy  thoughts? — No, 
not  the  ones  of  me,  thy  serious  thoughts  I 
asked  for." 

"Well  then,  Princess  of  my  heart,"  an- 
swered Juel,  "thy  father  is  old,  and  grows 
older  fast  ;  my  house  in  the  country  whence  I 
came  is  strong,  and  there  I  am  not  considered 
a  simple  messenger.  When  thy  father  dies 
no  heir  is  left,  and  there  must  be  a  struggle 
for  the  throne.  In  such  a  struggle  who 
could  stand  before  the  house  of  

"  Ah  —  I  thought  as  much.  But  there 
must  be  no  fighting  till  my  father  dies. 
Promise !" 

"  So  far  as  I  have  power  to  prevent  it, 
there  shall  be  none,"  he  promised. 

"  Then  let  us  forget  it  all  for  a  time.  The 
court  is  held  in  a  sleep  like  death.  Juel  —  I 
love  thee."  And  tossing  her  dark,  wavy  hair 
back  from  a  wonderfully  sweet  face,  she 
leaned  and  kissed  him.    "I  am  very  happy 
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now,"  she  said  "and  yet  I  am,  oh,  so  sad.  I 
fear  so  much,  and  I  hope  so  much  and  —  I 
love  so  much.  Look  at  the  fountain  there,  it 
laughs  and  plays  all  day  and  all  night;  and 
yet,  sometimes,  I  think  I  have  heard  it  sigh 
because  it  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

"You  should  remember  that  the  fountain 
lives  always  in  sight  of  thy  chamber  and 
hears  thee,"  he  said,  softly.  "Were  I  such  a 
fountain  I  should  weep  always  even  as  this, 
and  still  be  always  happy,  because  thou  wert 
near.  Just  look  how  the  ripples  run  to  kiss 
the  marble  at  the  edge  which  thou  hast 
touched  so  often." 

"  The  fountain  is  not  quite  so  foolish  as 
some  men,  but  to  see  it  sparkle  one  would 
think  that  all  the  diamonds  of  my  father's 
house  were  gathered  there.  I  am  going  to 
be  a  child  again  and  catch  them  — if  you  will 
let  me  go."  She  sprang  away  on  the  word 
to  the  fountain,  a  beautiful  picture  in  the 
radiant  moonlight,  her  long,  snowy  robe  fal- 
ling gracefully  from  her  shoulders,  and  her 
dark  hair  forming  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
lovely  color  of  her  face.  With  a  childish, 
pretty  motion  she  stretched  her  arms  under 
the  cool  fountain,  while  a  few  leaping  drops 
fell  sparkling  in  her  hair.  Then  turning 
to  Juel  with  her  head  thrown  back  and  both 
arms  raised,  "Come,"  she  said.  No  god 
could  have  done  less.  When  he  had  reached 
her  she  laid  the  backs  of  her  moistened  hands 
gently  against  his  cheeks  and  asked  simply, 
"  Are  they  cold  ?  " 

"No,    they   burn,"    he   answered,"  and, 
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catching  them  both  in  his  own,  he  pressed 
them  to  his  lips. 

Just  then  a  shadow  appeared  at  an  arch, 
and,  entering  quickly,  suddenly  stopped,  then 
quickly  turning,  went  out  again. 

"Look!  Juel,  quick!"  said  the  Princess, 
"  Did  you  see?     Who  was  it  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  if  he  recognized  us  — 
Perhaps  it  were  safer  I  should  go.  And  yet 
— and  yet — Oh!  Princess,  the  moon  is 
still  at  least  two  hours  from  setting,  the  foun- 
tain laughs  untiringly,  so  happy  because  thou 
art  near  ;  the  whole  night  and  something  else 
besides  call  me  to  remain.  But  Dora,  Prin- 
cess of  my  heart,  command  and  I  obey, 
Must  I  go,  or  may  I  stay  ?  " 

"  No,  there  is  danger,  and  though  my  heart 
calls  thee  to  remain,  my  head  must  bid  thee 
go.  But  come  soon  again  —  remember,  I 
sleep  lightly,  and  I  know  thy  call  well." 

"  Dear  Heart,  I  could  not  stay  away  if  I 
would  —  but  wait  —  I  had  something  to  tell 
thee  —  ah  yes  —  Razien,  —  do  not  trust  him. 
He  calls  himself  thy  friend  and  mine,  but  — 
somehow  he  seems  different  now.  He  has 
has  always  been  a  good  true  friend  to  me.  I 
have  always  liked  him,  almost  loved  him  as  a 
brother.  But  he  is  very  clever  ;  he  fears 
nothing,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  has  no  scruples 
in  his  dealings  with  men.  With  much  at 
stake  he  might  turn  traitor  even  to  a  friend. 
If  he  should  love  thee,  Princess  —  and  how 
well  he  might,  for  all  the  world  loves  thee  — 
but  kiss  me  and  I  go." 

Scarcely  five  minutes  after  Juel  left,  an- 
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other  shadow  entered  the  silent  court,  and, 
quickly  advanced,  stopped,  and  knelt  under 
the  Princess'  window.  It  was  Razien,  the 
"  man  with  the  iron  heart  "  as  his  comrades 
called  him  ;  the  man  who  feared  nothing,  and 
loved  nothing,  who  had  stood  unmoved  in  the 
face  of  perils  under  which  other  men  had 
gone  down,  broken,  and  who  again  had 
laughed  at  the  tortures  of  fellow  creatures 
which  would  have  wrung  pity  from  a  beast. 
In  short,  it  was  Razien,  who,  at  last,  un- 
known to  anyone  else,  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Princess  Dora,  and  learned  to  love. 
He  had  been  born  a  prince,  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  King,  saved  by  the 
princess,  and  was  now  a  royal  messenger. 
Most  men  feared  him,  few  liked  him,  and 
only  the  princess  trusted  him.  In  this  single 
case  he  had  never  betrayed  confidence, 
and  among  all  his  questionable  deeds,  there 
was  nothing  where  the  Princess  was  con- 
cerned in  which  he  had  not  been  the  soul  of 
honor. 

He  remained  a  few  minutes  under  the  win- 
dow, and  then  arose,  silently  going  away  as 
he  had  come. 

Several  months  passed,  and  the  King  grad- 
ually became  more  unreasonable,  at  times 
even  insane. 

The  only  person  with  whom  he  was  never 
angry  was  his  daughter,  and  for  her  his  af- 
fection seemed  continually  increasing.  She 
was  the  one  bright  spot  left  in  his  life,  and 
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all  his  better  nature  reached  out  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  wickedness  for  her,  as  a  dying 
man  reaches  for  a  cross. 

One  day,  while  returning  from  a  distant 
city  with  her  retinue,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  a  halt  was  called  at  a  little 
town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  royal 
palace.  Juel  and  Razien,  who  were  among 
the  Princess'  following,  were  immediately 
called  to  the  little  house  where  she  had  been 
taken,  where  they  were  held  in  readiness  to 
go  on  the  errands  of  the  physicians.  No 
message  was  sent  to  the  King,  for  everyone 
knew  that  to  carry  such  news,  meant  death  to 
the  reporter. 

Two  days  passed,  and  the  Princess  became 
gradually  worse.  On  the  third  day  the  phy- 
sicians announced  that  the  crisis  was  near, 
and  that  the  next  day  she  would  either  be 
much  better  or  much  worse.  The  faces  of 
everyone  wore  a  sorrowful,  anxious  look,  and 
Juel  and  Razien  acted  like  men  in  a  dream, 
wandering  aimlessly  round  the  house,  looking 
at  no  one,  and  saying  nothing.  Razien  es- 
pecially, whom  men  had  never  seen  moved 
by  anything  before,  now  resembled  a  living 
picture  of  sorrow.  During  all  that  night 
neither  man  closed  his  eyes,  and  all  the  next 
day  the  strain  continued.  At  last,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  old  head  physician  came  out, 
nearly  weeping,  and  slowly  announced  that 
everything  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Father,  and  that  they  had  given  up  hope. 

Then  Juel,  pale  but  steady,  approached  the 
Commander  of   the   Princess'   retinue  and 
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asked  leave  to  carry  the  news  to  the  King. 
The  permission  was  readily  granted,  for  some 
one  must  go,  though  whoever  went  must  ex- 
pect to  die. 

Juel  sped  off  along  the  road  towards  the 
capitol,  his  eyes  blinded  by  something  which 
was  not  dust,  and  a  whole  series  of  pictures 
running  vividly  through  his  brain,  of  all  the 
happy  past  days,  and  all  he  had  hoped  for  the 
future.  The  crimson  glory  of  the  setting  sun, 
always  so  beautiful  before,  now  seemed  to 
write  in  cruel  scarlet  letters,  the  same  words 
over  and  over  again,  "  She  will  die,  she  will 
die!"  In  an  agony  of  despair  he  released 
the  emotion  of  his  heart  in  a  wild  cry,  and 
then,  increasing  his  speed,  he  ran  along  fever- 
ishly, with  one  wish  dominant  in  his  mind,  to 
reach  the  King.  That  was  all,  ne  had  run 
his  race  of  life  well,  and  he  would  run  it  well 
to  the  finish.  He  would  not  take  his  own 
life,  but  here  was  a  way  as  sure,  and  in  a 
fever  of  haste  he  flew  along  the  straight 
dusty  road  in  the  growing  twilight. 

But  shortly  after  he  had  started  on  his 
journey,  the  Princess,  contrary  to  all  expect- 
ations, had  suddenly  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  and  within  a  half  hour  her  fever  had 
left  her  and  she  was  sleeping  quietly,  practi- 
cally out  of  danger,  only  murmuring  the  name 
of  Juel  now  and  then  in  her  sleep,  and  some- 
times smiling. 

Immediately  the  commander  called  Razien, 
the  swiftest  of  the  messengers,  and  quickly 
telling  him  his  duty,  sent  him  on  his  way  to 
recall  Juel.    At  the  news  that  the  Princess 
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was  recovering,  Razien  became  himself  again 
and  started  out  of  the  town,  down  the  long 
dusty  highway  towards  the  capital.  He 
knew  that  he  could  easily  overtake  Juel,  for 
he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  road, 
and  could  travel  over  it  nearly  as  fast  at 
night  as  in  the  daytime,  while  Juel  must  nec- 
essarily travel  slowly. 

But  as  he  ran  the  thought  kept  rising  to 
his  brain,  growing  steadily  stronger,  "  Why 
not  stop?  Why  not  stop?"  If  he  went  on 
Juel  would  live,  and  — well,  he  must  cease  to 
hope.  If  he  stopped,  Juel  would  die — and 
who  could  tell  what  might  happen.  Sud- 
denly he  lessened  his  pace  and  then  com- 
menced to  walk.  Was  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  stop  ?  To  be  sure  he  was  a 
friend  of  Juel,  but  —  dead  men  have  no 
friends. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  see  a  vision  of  the 
Princess  standing  before  him,  beckoning  him 
on,  wildly,  frantically.  Involuntarily  he  com- 
menced to  run,  but  soon  he  was  walking 
again.  Then  he  stopped  altogether,  but  al- 
most instantly  hurried  on  again,  faster  than 
before.  He  did  not  know  his  own  mind. 
There  were  two  different  emotions  fighting 
for  the  mastery  in  him,  who  had  never  yet 
been  mastered  by  his  feelings.  On  one  side 
of  the  fight  was  an  emotion  of  which  he  knew 
but  little,  a  new  strong  feeling,  but  lacking 
the  strength  of  habit.  On  the  other  side  was 
that  great  overpowering  self,  which  had  al- 
ways been  the  undisputed  master.  It  must 
be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  for  both  could  not 
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live.  Which  would  win  in  that  terrible  battle 
in  the  valley  of  death  ? 

A  damp  fog  slowly  settled  over  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  fighting  with  him- 
self, irresolute,  afraid,  he  struggled  on,  hasten- 
ing into  the  misty  darkness. 

Newton  H.  Foster. 


Urates  from  ptjilltpa  Stag 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'44 — Darius  Richardson,  born  in  Woburn,  living 
at  Boston  and  in  Andover,  a  shoe-cutter  by  profession, 
died  in  Andover  February  9,  1907,  at  the  age  of  85 
years. 

'46  —  George  Gould,  cashier  of  Wellesley  College, 
after  an  honorable  service  of  thirty-two  years,  1874- 
1906,  has  retired  from  the  treasuryship  of  the  Boston 
Seaman's  Friend  Society. 

'50 — Richard  Merrill  Abbott,  born  in  Andover  75 
years  ago,  a  house  painter  by  trade,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Andover,  for  fifteen  years  living  in  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  and  for  the  last  year  at  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  died  at  the  latter  town  on  March  2,  1907. 

'62  —  Charles  Greenfield  Hussey  was  born  in  And 
over  May  30,  1844,  and  for  quite  a  portion  of  his  life 
conducted  the  business,  established  by  his  father,  of 
running  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill.  Mr.  Hussey  died 
suddenly  at  the  Tyer  Rubber  Works  in  Andover,  on 
February  13,  1907. 

'64  —  Frank  Drake  Hobbs  died  in  Chicago,  111., 
February  12,  1907.  He  enlisted  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire battalion  of  the  1st  New  England  Cavalry,  was 
captured  at  Mountville,  Va.,  October  31.  1862,  and 
served  in  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond.  He  entered 
the  land  office  at  Washington  and  studied  law.  He 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  public  land  service  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  remained,  save  for  a 
short  interval,  till  his  death. 

'65  —  Albion  Francis  Holt  died  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  March  6,  1907,  at  the  age  of  61  years. 

'73  —  Professor  Nathan  D.  Abbott,  for  twelve 
years  dean  of  the  law  department  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  has  been  elected  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University. 
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'79  —  George  Wentworth  Newton,  M.D.,  was  born 
at  Milford,  N.  H.,  December  11,  i860.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  located  in  Chicago,  111., 
where  he  became  a  skillful  surgeon,  a  keen  observer, 
a  clear  instructor  and  an  honest  adviser.  He  died  in 
Chicago  February  9,  1907. 

'86  —  Rev.  Carroll  Perry  of  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  begins 
his  pastorate  April  14,  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

'88  —  A.  J.  F.  McBean  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Holcomb  &  McBean,  with  offices  at  100  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago,  111. 

*88 — James  Wilson  Osborne  and  Miss  Cordelia 
DeLong  were  married  February  23,  1907,  at  Superior, 
Wise. 

'89  —  William  M.  Higgins,  M.D.,  is  assistant  chief 
physician  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  New 
York  City. 

'89 — George  M.  Smith  is  with  the  George  I.  Hill 
Co.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  326  A  St.,  Boston. 

'92  —  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  is  minister  of  the 
Third  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  and  his  ad- 
dress is  1535  West  Adams  St. 

'92  —  Walter  D.  Makepeace  has  opened  a  law  of- 
fice at  27  West  Main  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

'93  —  Cornelius  P.  Kitchel  is  practising  law  at  135 
Broadway,  New  York. 

'98 — Charles  Addison  Poster  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Childs  were  married  November  15,  1906,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

'oo  —  George  E.  Merrill  has  been  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Retail  Lumbermen's  Association. 
Mr.  Merrill's  portrait  is  in  the  February  23d  issue  of 
the  American  Lumberman. 


'02  —  Gustave   Maurice   Hecksher  and   Miss  F. 
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Louise  Vanderhoef  were  married  February  7,  1907,  at 
New  York  City. 

'02  —  Ward  McLanahan  is  general  manager  of  the 
Good  Day  and  the  McLanahan  Mining  Companies  of 
Alba,  Mo. 


First  Basket-ball  Enthusiast  —  "Did  you 
ever  see  anybody  miss  such  an  easy  goal  ?  " 

Second  Ditto — "Never  did.  Regular  waste- 
basket." —  Yale  Record. 


"  That  skirt-dance  lasted  ten  minutes  at  least." 
"  Sort  of  a  time-exposure,  hey  ?  " 

—  Yale  Record. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DOESN'T 
KNOW,  MAY  WEAR 


FOWNES 
GLOVES 


THE  MAN  WHO  DOES 
KNOW  IS  SURE  TO 


The  constitution  of  the  Mirror  has  been 
revised  within  the  past  month.  The  most 
radical  change  is  in  the  provision  made,  that, 
beginning  with  this  year,  the  management  for 
the  succeeding  year  shall  be  elected  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  term.  Heretofore  this 
election  has  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  term.  This  change  is  to  enable  the 
new  editor  and  the  new  manager  to  gain 
some  headway  before  the  opening  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  both  in  regard  to  manuscripts 
and  revenue.  The  number  of  issues  during 
the  year  has  also  been  reduced  to  eight,  one 
less  than  is  now  published.  This  change, 
however,  will  not  go  into  effect  until  1907- 
'08.  The  usual  issues  will  be  published  on 
the  twentieth  of  the  month  in  the  fall  and 
winter  terms ;  but  in  the  spring  term  the 
April  number  will  be  omitted,  and  the  June 
and  Commencement  numbers  will  be  merged 
into  one. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  each  year 
will  be  given  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  for  any  literary  purpose,  and  will 
be  known  as  the  Mirror  Fund. 

In  stepping  out  of  office,  and  turning  over 
the  control  of  the  Mirror  to  the  future  man- 
agement, we  experience  a  feeling  of  regret. 
By  the  revising  of  the  constitution  we  were 
destined  to  sever  our  connection  with  the 
literary  paper  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  six 
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short  months,  which,  however,  were  months 
crowded  to  the  full  with  pleasures,  troubles, 
and  regrets  —  pleasures  in  editing,  but  on  the 
other  hand  troubles  and  regrets  in  contem- 
plating the  discouragingly  small  number  of 
manuscripts  submitted.  We  feel  that  in  a 
school  of  the  size  of  Andover  more  budding 
genius  for  writing  stories  and  verse  should 
exist.  And  yet  we  are  confident  that  the 
Mirror  has  justified  its  being  as  a  medium 
of  expression  not  only  for  the  productions  of 
the  comparatively  experienced  writers  of  the 
school,  but  also  for  the  occasional  manuscript 
from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Then,  too,  the  path  of  the  business  mana- 
ger has  not  been  strewn  with  roses,  unless 
troubles,  varied  and  continued,  with  subscrib- 
ers and  advertisers  may  be  counted  as  such. 
And  yet,  while  there  .have  been  some  unfor- 
tunate difficulties  with  printers,  still  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mirror,  we  think,  is  a  source 
of  congratulation. 

So,  with  nothing  more  to  be  said,  we  wish 
to  extend  our  very  best  wishes  to  our  succes- 
sors in  their  connection  with  the  Mirror. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
election  of  William  V.  Gardiner  as  managing 
editor,  and  N.  Chapin  Palmer  as  business 
manager,  of  the  Mirror  for  i907-'o8. 
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ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of 
young  men  for  College,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six  profes- 
sors and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four 
hundred,  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England  and  the  others  from  more 
distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  19, 
1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  schol- 
arship endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are 
funds  for  building,  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  general  current  expenses.  For  further  in- 
formation and  for  copies  of  the  annual  cata- 
logue, address, 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


MAKER,  TO  WEARER 

Hat 

412 -WASHINGTON  ST.  gQSTON 
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May  Days  Like  These 


The  Second  Violin  (A  Story) 


To  .  (A  Poem) 


T.  Y.  S. 


Glen  A.  Wilson 


Newton  H.  Foster 
On  A  Moonlight  Evening  (A  Sketch) 


Maiwanderlust  (  Verse) 
The  Medicine  Bottle  (A  Story) 
Life  (Verse) 


/.  S. 
W.  V.  G. 
V.  H.  Belford 
.  "Ego" 


Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy 

George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  'yj 

Editorial. 


...M^e.... 

Phillips  An^oupr  Mxvvav 


FOUNDED     I  854 

Vol.  II.  NEW  SERIES  No.  7 


mag  Saya  ikik? 


AY  is  the  youth  prime  of  the  year.  Now 
is  the  time  when  all  things  are  light- 
hearts,  cares,  and  bank  accounts.  The  longer 
days  are  coming,  and  with  them  come  the  op- 
portunities to  make  more  use  of  them  ;  to  find 
more  enjoyment  in  them.  And  in  youth, 
lightness,  and  the  lengthening  days  are  found 
the  proper  elements  which  we  combine  to 
produce  our  springtime  atmosphere. 

All  things  around  the  Academy  are  suffi- 
ciently atmospheric.  Take,  for  instance,  any 
afternoon  and  walk  with  the  visitor  over  this 
old  hill-top — the  same  hill-top  where  many  an 
after-to-be  world  famous  American  boy  has 
done  the  very  same  things  and  felt  the  identi- 
cal sensations  we  do  and  feel  today.  What, 
first  of  all,  are  the  members  of  the  faculty 
doing  ?  Overhear  one  of  them,  soberest  of 
men  in  his  classroom — "  I  move  we  postpone 
that  boy's  demirit  case  for  a  day.  This  after- 
noon is  far  too  good  to  be  wasted  indoors 
So  straightway  this  member  joins  a  half 
dozen  of  his  colleagues  in  their  little  game  of 
"bat  up  flies",  played  daily  now  in  front  of 
Bancroft  Cottage.  On  his  way  he  meets  two 
others,  tennis  racquets  in  hand,  attired  and 
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eager  for  a  close  match  upon  the  old  campus 
courts.  These  two,  he  knows,  are  masters  of 
their  game ;  and,  moreover,  he  knows  well 
that  the  faculty  baseball  team  can  make 
things  fully  as  interesting  for  the  Academy 
nine  as  the  most  critical  baseball  enthusiast 
might  desire.  Nothing  loth,  is  the  faculty 
team  to  do  its  part. 

The  students,  too,  one  and  all,  appreciate 
the  sunshine.  The  old  hill-top  is  covered 
with  them  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  will  be,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  in  the 
future.  The  Andover  man  is  a  man  of 
muscle,  a  man  of  might.  May  makes  him  feel 
within  him  that  his  sinews  are  in  danger  of 
rust  through  disuse ;  so  he  uses  them.  Base- 
ball, tennis,  track,  soccer,  golf,  a  dip  in 
Pomp's — all  these  activities  have  their  parti- 
cular devotees.  On  baseball  afternoons  the 
rah !  rahs  !  of  a  "  Long  Andover  "  or  a 
"Three  Times-Three,"  make  the  traveller 
on  the  Boston  car,  stopping  at  the  hill-top,  in- 
quire, "  Who  is  crossing  bats  with  them  this 
afternoon?"  Thursdays,  the  wayfarer  on  the 
Prospect  Hill  or  Ballard  vale  roads  is  startled 
to  see  a  band  of  quick  breathing,  scantily 
clad  young  fellows  turn  a  bend  in  the  road 
ahead,  and  come  streaming  by  him,  some  tak- 
ing the  run  easily,  some  laboring  at  it.  All 
other  week  days,  the  visitor,  by  a  little  judic- 
ious use  of  his  eyes,  can  easily  realize  that 
P.  A.  is  no  place  of  the  past,  and  on  Sunday, 
should  he  turn  his  steps  up  Hidden  Road,  or 
over  Ballardvale  way,  he  will  find  many  a 
student  following  along  the  same  paths  and 
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letting  the  same  wander  impulse  lead  him. 
And  all  this  is  good,  for  this  is  a  greater  part 
of  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  school 
— of  the  elements  which  go  to  produce  that 
thing  called  "  student  life". 

***** 

Enough  for  the  afternoon.  The  evening, 
too,  has  its  part  to  play,  and  that  a  large 
part.  The  visitor  comes  from  the  post  office 
now  before  eight  o'clock,  up  Main  Street, 
past  the  Pride  House,  the  Abbott  House,  the 
Archaeology  Building,  and  down  Phillips 
Street  past  Bancroft,  Taylor,  Andover,  Eaton, 
and  Farrar  to  the  Phillips  House.  Then  back 
across  the  old  campus,  past  the  office,  across 
Main  and  School  Streets,  up  Chapel  Avenue, 
past  the  Chapel,  up  Elm  Walk  to  Salem 
Street,  and  out  that  street  past  the  Eastman, 
the  Ricker,  and  the  Brown  Houses,  on. 
Everywhere,  he  hears  the  tinkle  of  mandolins 
or  nasal  twang  of  banjos,  mingled  with  the 
vocal  notes  of  masculine  tenors,  baritones,  and 
basses.  Groups  of  flannel  clad  students  pass 
him,  arm  in  arm,  singing,  laughing,  and  talk- 
ing "shop".  Other  groups  are  sitting  on 
their  house  steps  or  lying  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  on  the  grass.  The  evening  'after- 
hour'  attitude  is  everywhere  and  in  everything. 
As  he  comes  up  Main  Street,  on  the  Pride 
House  steps,  across  the  street,  are  a  group  of 
singers  singing  in  harmony  with  a  guitar,  the 
P.  A.  favorites,  "  Down  the  Lane,"  "  Red 
Shawl,"  "Old  P.  A.,"  "Meet  Me  at  Twi- 
light," or  "Andover  is  Champion".  These 
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are  answered  from  Draper  Cottage,  where  the 
Draper  Quartette  makes  the  visitor  perhaps 
pause  to  listen  longest  of  all.  Leaving  the  Pride 
and  passing  further  up  Main  Street,  he  stops 
again  in  front  of  the  Abbott  House,  for  through 
its  open  windows  notes  of  a  piano  are  heard. 
Here  the  music  has  a  plaintive  tone  as  it 
comes  to  him,  a  tone  touched  with  a  serious 
sentiment.  He  recognizes  the  air,  Nevin's 
"  Night  Hath  a  Thousand  Eyes".  Yes, 
thousands  of  eyes  has  night,  and  thousands  of 
voices,  too,  all  in  keeping,  all  harmonious,  all 
good. 

Everywhere,  as  he  walks  on,  these  voices 
salute  him,  some  hidden  in  distance,  some  close 
at  hand,  till  finally  the  eight  o'clock  bell  sounds 
over  all,  bidding  students  in  to  evening  study 
and  to  toil.  The  steps  and  lawns  are  quickly 
deserted,  and  even  as  the  visitor  watches, 
lights  begin  to  shine  from  dormitory  windows 
on  all  sides  of  him.  The  singing  voices  and 
the  instruments  are  mostly  hushed  now ;  save 
for  the  yodling  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  oil  supply  brigade  as  they  make  their  cot- 
tage round.  P.  A.  has  retired  into  its  dormi- 
tories where,  as  the  visitor  has  come  to  visit 
only  out-of-doors,  he  may  not  follow. 

Well,  he  has  learned  at  least  a  little  of 
P.  A.  now-a-days,  and  of  what  there  is  for 
him  to  see  in  an  afternoon  and  evening  of  one 
of  these  Massachusetts  May  days. 

T.  Y.  S. 


"J^LL  together  now!    Ready!  Play!" 

Herr  Roch,  the  celebrated  German 
director,  swung  his  baton,  and  the  opening 
bars  of  the  overture  burst  forth  in  a  mighty 
discord.  "  Donner  und  Blitzen  !  "  cried  the 
irate  director,  tearing  his  long  black  hair  and 
glancing  ferociously  at  a  small,  timid  looking 
player  over  in  one  corner,  who  sat  with  his 
violin  under  his  chin,  staring  dreamily  into 
vacancy  as  if  in  a  trance.  He  was  young, 
certainly  not  over  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a 
slight  bend  in  his  shoulders.  His  face, 
though  not  handsome,  was  by  no  means  re- 
pulsive, and  the  regular,  even  features,  so 
common  in  the  lower  class  of  Germans,  would 
have  been  passed  with  a  glance  by  the  casual 
observer  had  it  not  been  for  the  eyes.  Large, 
round,  and  prominent,  with  a  dull,  far-away 
look  ever  in  them,  they  betrayed  his  inner- 
most nature.  A  dreamer  of  dreams  was  he, 
imaginative,  ambitious,  yet  lacking  the  force 
and  power  to  accomplish  ;  building  his  air 
castles  day  by  day,  yet  never  a  step  nearer 
to  their  actual  achievement. 

Now,  as  he  shrank  back  from  the  impre- 
cations hurled  at  him  by  the  despairing 
director,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  big  brown 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  floor  in  confusion. 
But  within  his  heart  a  mighty  resolve  shook 
his  whole  frame  in  its  earnestness.  Some 
day  he  would  show  them, —  some  day  they 
should  be  glad  to  know  him  instead  of  curs- 
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ing  him,—  some  day  he  would  be  more  than 
the  second  violin, —  some  day  — 

The  rapping  of  the  director's  baton  brought 
him  back  to  the  present  with  an  unpleasant 
shock.  He  realized  that  the  director  was 
speaking.  "  Now  try  it  again  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  you,  second  violin,  watch  your 
notes.    Ready  !  —  " 

It  was  the  last  rehearsal  for  the  new 
musical  comedy,  which  was  to  "  go  on"  the 
next  evening.  All  the  players  were  assem- 
bled in  costume,  and  everything  was  to  be 
gone  over  exactly  as  at  a  regular  performance. 
The  players  fretted  impatiently  behind  the 
scenes  while  the  orchestra  went  through  the 
overture.  Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  the 
opening  chorus,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  first 
scene,  was  gone  through  without  a  break, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stage  mana- 
ger, who  was  sitting  down  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre  "  to  get  the  effect  ". 

The  second  scene  opened  with  the  entrance 
of  the  star,  Mile.  Nordeau.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  tall  and  stately  in  bearing,  with  a 
voice  like  the  nightingale  in  its  rich,  soft 
melody.  And  it  seemed  to  the  second  violin 
sitting  there  beneath  the  stage  as  he  gazed 
reverently,  wistfully  up  into  her  beautiful 
face,  and  her  sweet,  clear  voice  floated  over 
him,  filling  the  whole  auditorium, — it  seemed 
as  if  someting  within  him  was  stirred  to  life,, 
and  his  heart  sang  with  her  the  sweet  refrain. 
He  longed  with  an  irresistible  longing,  a 
mighty  thirst  for  action,  to  run  his  fingers 
over  the  strings  and  pour  out  his  very  soul 
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on  his  beloved  instrument  in  sympathy  with 
her  song.  But  that  frowning  presence,  there, 
with  the  baton,  who  so  delighted  to  humiliate 
him,  would  not  understand  and  would  silence 
him.  And  he  realized  that  it  was  only 
through  the  frowner's  good  graces  that  he 
could  remain  in  his  present  position  and  con- 
tinue to  hear  her  voice  and  gaze  upon  her 
face  every  night,  as  he  had  done  since  the 
very  first  rehearsal. 

At  length  the  song  was  ended,  and  she  re- 
tired to  the  wings,  followed  by  the  enthusias- 
tic applause  of  the  manager  and  the  other 
players.  The  little  second  violin  nodded  his 
head  wistfully.  "Yes!  Yes!"  he  muttered, 
"It  iss  grand,  magnificent!"  Herr  Roch 
looked  at  him  curiously.  He  had  never  been 
able  quite  to  understand  this  timid  little 
fellow,  who  never  joined  in  the  laughs  or  con- 
versation of  his  fellow-players,  made  no  friend- 
ships among  them,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
life,  beyond  his  playing.  He  was  always 
punctual  for  rehearsals  and  gave  no  trouble 
to  anyone  ;  but  that  he  had  the  music  in  him, 
the  great  director  was  positively  certain.  He 
had  realized  this,  upon  first  hearing  him  play 
as  an  applicant  for  a  position.  His  well 
trained,  accurate  ear  had  detected  the  real 
genius  in  the  playing,  waiting  only  to  be 
brought  out.  But  the  new  applicant  played 
as  he  did  everything  else,  mechanically,  and 
seemed  not  to  hear  the  notes  whicn  fell  soft 
and  clear  from  his  strings.  His  notes  were 
accurate,  his  time  perfect,  but  he  played  with 
no  expression  ;  and  the  careful  director  had 
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hesitated  to  entrust  the  leading  parts  to  hm% 
and  had  assigned  to  him  the  second  violin. 

His  work  had  been  very  satisfactory,  but 
for  the  past  few  nights  he  had  seemed  to  be 
strangely  preoccupied,  and  often  would  burst 
forth  loud  and  strong  in  measures  plainly 
marked  pp,  spoiling  the  whole  effect  of  the 
piece.  When  reprimanded  he  would  start, 
look  up  quickly,  and  then  shrink  timidly 
back,  offering  no  excuse  or  explanation.  The 
director  hoped  some  day  to  wake  him  and 
make  a  first  class  soloist  of  him,  but  until 
then, —  well,  he  must  pay  more  attention  to 
his  playing  or  he  would  find  himself  out  of 
employment. 

The  opening  night  the  crowds  surged 
through  the  brilliantly  lighted  entrances  until 
every  seat  was  occupied  and  every  inch  of 
standing  room  utilized.  Once  again  the 
overture  was  being  played,  and  at  its  close 
the  lights  were  suddenly  switched  off,  the 
curtain  rolled  slowly  up,  and  the  new  play 
was  launched  on  its  way  to  ruin  or  success, 
according  to  the  verdict  of  the  fickle  public. 

The  appearance  of  Mile.  Nordeau,  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  scene,  was  the  signal 
for  loud  applause.  She  was  very  popular 
with  the  theatre-going  public,  and,  indeed, 
who  could  help  admiring  her,  when  once  he 
had  gazed  upon  her  tall  majestic  figure  and 
sweet  childish  face  ?  That  night,  she  was  at 
her  best.  The*  excitement  occasioned  by 
every  "  first  night"  performance,  flushed  her 
full  round  cheeks  with  a  beautiful  natural 
red,  and  her  bright  brown  eyes  sparkled  with 
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youthful  joy  and  enthusiasm.  To  the  little 
second  violin  down  in  his  corner  she  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  pure  and 
noble.  With  her  to  work  for  —  with  her  lips 
to  encourage,  what  could  he  not  accomplish  ! 
Once  again  he  was  moved  with  a  wild  desire 
to  do  —  to  do,  and  die,  if  necessary,  for  her. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  play  his  notes,  but 
sat  watching  her  face  as  she  sang,  following 
her  every  move  with  reverent  eyes,  while  his 
soul  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  his  poor  bent 
body  and  to  soar  in  realms  above.  Finally, 
the  song  ended,  and  then  ended  also,  for  him, 
all  joy  of  living,  all  hope  of  accomplishment. 
For  that  simple  little  melody  had  flooded  his 
mind  with  a  great,  bright  light  —  an  unwel- 
come light,  for  it  revealed  to  him,  all  too 
plainly,  the  hopelessness  of  his  love, — the 
loneliness  of  his  life.  It  showed  to  him,  in  all 
its  bitterness,  the  impassable  barrier  that 
cruel  Fate  had  erected  between  them.  What 
a  contrast  they  made  !  He — low-born,  uned- 
ucated, second  violin  at  twelve  dollars  a  week, 
and  she  with  all  her  beauty,  wealth,  and 
talent.  Nevertheless,  throughout  the  entire 
play,  he  watched  her  constantly  as  a  child 
might  gaze  longingly  upon  some  glorious 
butterfly  which  hovers  above  him  out  of 
reach  of  his  eager,  outstretched  hands,  yet 
beautiful,  nevertheless,  to  look  upon. 

And  so  the  play  neared  its  end.  In  the 
third  act  she  sang  again.  The  whole  stage 
was  in  darkness,  save  for  the  low,  glimmering, 
colored  lights  which  cast  myriads  of  fantasti- 
cal, distorted  shadows  about  her.    The  music 
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had  sunk  down  soft  and  low  in  a  sad,  sweet 
melody,  whose  weird  minor  key  suggested 
other  worlds  than  this.  Then  she,  the  beau- 
tiful princess,  sang  of  life  and  love.  The 
audience  sat  captivated  as  her  voice  rang  out, 
thrilling  even  the  very  rafters  of  the  ceiling 
by  its  beauty.  For  an  encore,  and  still 
another,  and  another,  she  stood  at  the  side  of 
the  miniature  scene  and  repeated  the  refrain 
of  the  song  again  and  again,  while  the  chorus 
of  her  subjects  danced  in  gorgeous  splendor 
before  their  queen.  But  pretty  as  their 
dance  undoubtedly  was,  the  delighted  audi- 
ence had  eyes  for  none  but  the  beautiful 
princess,  whose  voice  and  smile  so  claimed 
their  every  attention  that  no  one  noticed  the 
dull  glow  which  was  brightening  like  the  ris- 
ing sun  just  back  of  where  she  stood  :  no 
one,  that  is,  save  the  little  second  violin,  who, 
from  his  farthermost  corner,  could  see  a  short 
distance  behind  the  wings  at  the  side.  He 
knew  that  that  glow  was  not  on  the  program, 
and  he  watched  its  ever-increasing  radiance 
with  anxiety.  Suddenly,  even  as  he  looked, 
it  burst  forth  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  enveloping 
the  dry  canvas  scenery  and  draperies  behind 
the  smiling  singer,  who  sang  on  all  uncon- 
scious of  her  danger.  In  another  moment 
her  silk  dress  was  ablaze  ;  the  deathlike  calm 
which  reigned  over  the  entire  building  be- 
came now  the  stillness  of  horror.  Then  a 
woman  screamed  ;  men  gasped  horror-stricken, 
but  sat  immovable,  their  eyes  drawn  irresist- 
ibly to  the  helpless  girl,  everyone  too  dazed 
to  render  assistance.    But  the  little  despised 
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second  violin  was  prompt  to  act.  In  the 
twinkling  of  a  second  he  understood  the 
danger.  Climbing  hastily  upon  the  stage, 
with  a  bound,  he  was  at  her  side.  He  beat 
wildly  with  his  bare  hands  at  her  burning 
dress,  but  all  in  vain  ;  then  seized  a  rug  lying 
at  her  feet  and  wrapped  it  instantly  around 
her  fainting  body,  smothering  the  flame.  The 
excited  stage  manager,  roused  at  last  to  action, 
sprang  from  the  side  and  took  her,  uncon- 
scious, from  his  arms. 

Meantime,  as  he  stood  empty-armed  in  a 
daze  of  reaction,  the  flames  had  shot  rapidly 
upward  and  had  reached  a  huge  scenery  prop 
which  hung  above  the  stage,  eating  through 
the  ropes  which  held  it  in  place,  so  that  it 
fell  with  a  crash  upon  him,  bearing  him 
bruised  and  bleeding  to  the  floor.  But  she 
was  safe !  This  was  his  last  thought  as  his 
mind  whirled  off  into  unconsciousness. 

3f  ^  3|S  3|6  •Sjfc 

Five  years  have  passed  since  that  fateful 
night,  but  now  the  lights  are  shining  as  bril- 
liantly as  ever,  and  once  again  a  vast  throng 
is  surging  through  the  entrances,  for  the 
great  Kadoben  is  to  play.  There  have  been 
many  changes  since  that  night ;  but  Herr 
Roch  still  leads  the  orchestra,  and  promptly 
on  the  stroke  of  eight  he  flourishes  his  baton, 
and  the  overture  begins.  Soon,  as  the  cur- 
tain rolls  slowly  up,  the  music  stops.  Then, 
amid  breathless  silence,  an  attendant  slowly 
and  carefully  pushes  out  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage  an  invalid  chair  in  which  there  reclines 
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a  man  with  crushed,  shapeless  legs  and  a 
slight  bend  in  his  back.  His  hair  is  gray, 
although  he  is  still  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  His  features  are  drawn  tight  with  pain, 
and  show  many  traces  of  some  terrible  agony 
he  has  undergone.  He  seems  a  physical 
wreck  as  a  result  of  some  trying  ordeal 
through  which  he  has  passed.  All  save  his 
eyes  ;  they  have  a  confident,  contented  gaze 
as  of  visions  fulfilled,  ambitions  accomplished, 
and  obstacles  successfully  overcome.  But 
they  seem  to  have  a  special  mission  to  per- 
form tonight,  for  he  keeps  them  fastened 
steadily  upon  a  beautiful  lady,  who  smiles 
encouragingly,  lovingly,  at  him  from  a  front 
box  far  above  him. 

An  attendant  hands  him  a  violin  and  a  bow, 
and,  still  keeping  his  eyes  above  him  gazing 
at  her  face,  as  if  for  guidance,  he  draws  the 
bow  slowly  across  the  strings. 

Soft — waveringly,  the  notes  rise  from  the 
instrument.  It  is  a  weird,  mournful  -  tune 
they  make  as  of  darkness  and  despair,  por- 
traying to  the  enraptured  audience,  more 
clearly  than  words  could  ever  do,  their 
picture  of  loneliness  and  misery.  Then 
gradually  the  theme  changes,  to  soar  high 
and  clear  in  a  sweet  plaintive  melody,  telling 
of  longing  and  ambition  but  always,  as  it 
rises  to  its  dizzy  height  it  is  dashed  abruptly, 
despairingly  down,  and  all  is  dark  again. 
Then  through  the  clouds  there  shines  a  light 
— a  brilliant  star,  high  above — beautiful,  born 
of  melody,  yet,  alas,  how  far  above  !  Then 
the  sinking  music  tells  a  wistful  story  of  im- 
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possible  hopes — ever  low,  faltering  unsteadily, 
groping  blindly  in  the  darkness,  and  then, 
suddenly,  rising  up  higher  and  higher,  ever 
nearer  to  the  shining  goal,  stronger, — louder 
— clearer, — till  it  seems  it  has  reached  the 
topmost  summit  of  attainable  beauty — the 
fulfillment  of  hearts'  desire.  Yet  still  up- 
ward it  soars,  triumphant — victorious.  Sud- 
denly there  comes  a  crash  ! — a  loud,  weird 
moaning  of  spirits, — and  then  down — down 
— painfully — despairingly — falling  amid  flash- 
ing lights — till  all  is  dark  again  and  still. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  he  began  to 
play,  the  player  takes  his  eyes  from  the  beau- 
tiful face  above  him  and  bends  low  over  his 
instrument.  The  melody  nearly  dies  out  al- 
together now,  but  long  a  single  spark,  now 
glowing,  now  dying,  hovers  doubtfully,  and 
the  audience  leans  forward  breathlessly  to 
catch  every  note.  There  is  hardly  a  dry  eye 
in  the  house.  Strong  men  are  weeping 
softly,  making  no  effort  to  hide  their  tears. 
Then  slowly,  still  doubtfully  at  first,  but  gain- 
ing in  strength  as  it  progresses,  the  music 
bursts  forth  finally  in  a  glorious  song  of 
triumph.  Fast  and  furious  fly  the  notes — 
onward — forward — upward — to  realms  of  joy 
and  tender  happiness.  The  player  lifts  his 
eyes  once  again  to  his  beautiful  guiding  star 
above  him,  and  his  face  becomes  transfigured 
with  light,  with  love,  with  gladness,  as  he 
plays  joyfully  on.  Still  gaining  in  beauty  and 
volume,  his  song  rises  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
eternity,  carrying  with  it  the  souls  of  his 
listeners.    Then,  in  the  very  height  of  its 
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glory,  he  stops  and  sinks  back  exhausted. 

The  vast  audience  sits  as  in  the  stillness  of 
death,  save  for  a  sob  here  and  there.  They 
seem  spell-bound  with  the  glory  of  it  all. 
The  strange  player  has  told  them  the  story  of 
his  life,  for  he  is  the  little  second  violin  of  five 
years  ago.  They  cannot  understand  the 
beautiful  significance  of  it  all,  but  she,  over- 
head in  the  box,  understands  and  smiles  down 
upon  him,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  love ; 
and  from  her  outstretched  hand  a  single  rose 
falls  at  his  feet.  Glenn  A.  Wilson. 


®0 


I  heard  the  calling  loon  at  night, 
With  its  weird,  wild-wailing  cry. 

I  saw  the  shapeless  melting  mist, 
And  the  clouds  in  the  moonlit  sky. 

I  felt  the  spell  of  the  wild  unknown 
And  the  answering  wild  in  me; 

But  the  whole  great  call  of  Nature's  own 
Seemed  to  speak,  O  Friend,  of  thee. 

Newton  H.  Foster. 


2|T  was  twilight.  Out  across  the  ocean  the 
shades  of  night  were  steadily  advancing, 
and  the  sun  had  just  disappeared  behind  the 
tree-tops  of  the  pine-clad  hills  inland,  leaving 
a  crimson  glow  over  the  western  sky.  A 
cool  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  water  was 
driving  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer's  day 
before  it,  and  the  leaves  rustled  faintly  as  it 
swept  through  them.  All  was  still,  save  for 
the  subdued  conversation,  with  occasional  out- 
bursts of  laughter  from  a  party  of  young 
people  assembled  on  the  rocks,  and  the  con- 
stant roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  rushed  in 
upon  the  beach,  broke,  and,  with  a  sigh,  ran 
swiftly  seaward  to  renew  their  attack. 

Then,  from  a  cove  nearby,  came  the  creak- 
ing of  blocks,  with  the  cracking  of  sails  shak- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  all  was  still  again.  A 
moment  later,  a  trim  cat-boat,  heeling  well 
down  in  the  breeze,  appeared  from  behind  a 
point,  its  single  occupant  at  the  tiller,  and 
headed  for  a  distant  headland  which  might  be 
faintly  seen  through  the  lengthening  shadows. 
Those  on  the  rocks  turned  and  watched  the 
disappearing  craft  until  it  faded  from  view, 
mingling  with  the  dusk.  Then  one  of  them 
said,  "It  is  Jean  Parsons  going  to  meet  Bob 
at  the  harbor.  He  wrote  that  he  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  boat  at  the  last  minute,  but 
would  stay  over  for  the  race  ;  and  he  is  com- 
ing back  from  New  Haven  tonight.  Let's 
start  the  fire  now  before  it  grows  any  darker." 
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Soon  the  driftwood  blazed  brightly,  throwing 
its  light  far  out  on  the  water,  and  the  crack- 
ling of  the  sparks  mingled  merrily  with  the 
voices  of  the  young  people  as  they  sang  or 
told  stories.  Far  down  the  coast  the  light  in 
the  tower  flashed  red,  white,  red,  white, 
red,  —  and  the  never  ceasing  boom  of  the 
waves,  as  they  dashed  upon  the  sands,  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  night. 

*       #       *  .      *       *        *  # 

The  clouds  which  had  for  a  moment  over- 
cast the  sky,  and  had  held  the  earth  in  dark- 
ness were  scattered,  and  again  the  stars 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  heavens,  while  the 
full  moon  cast  a  radiant  light  over  land  and 
sea.  The  fire  on  the  shore  was  slowly  dying 
out,  and  the  lone  couple  remaining  by  it  drew 
closer  to  it. 

Out  on  the  moonlit  waters  a  boat  was 
approaching.  A  broad  shouldered  young 
man,  with  a  strong,  powerfully  built  frame, 
sat  with  one  arm  on  the  helm,  and  the  other 
about  a  girl's  waist.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether in  low  tones.  Finally  he  said,  "Jack, 
it  is  bully  to  have  a  sister  like  you.  You 
don't  know  how  you  help  a  fellow.  Most 
girls  would  have  wasted  a  whole  letter  on 
sympathy,  but  you  threw  encouragement 
into  yours,  and  I  beat  the  other  man  out  on 
the  last  day.  This  is  for  you,"  he  continued, 
letting  her  go  and  handing  her  his  new  "  Y  " 
sweater.    "  Put  it  on." 

She  rose,  a  tall  girl  with  a  slender  figure 
and  dark  hair  tossed  by  the  wind,  and  having 
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done  as  he  bade,  sat  down  again  beside  him. 
"They  have  elected  me  captain,"  he  went  on, 
drawing  her  closer.  "  I  tried  to  tell  them 
that  I  didn't  deserve  it,  but  they  wouldn't 
listen  to  me."  "  Why  should  they  have  ?  " 
she  looked  up  at  him  and  asked. 

As  the  boat  sailed  nearer,  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  lone  two  on  the  rocks.  "  It 
is  Jean  Parsons  coming  back  ;  and  her  brother 
Bob  rowed  for  Yale,"  the  girl  whispered, 
when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  blue 
"  Y  "  on  the  white  sweater. 

j.  s. 


Just  the  three  of  us  together 

In  the  midst  of  May, 
Out  to  get  a  taste  of  weather, 

With  a  robin's  lay. 

Vagrants,  wander  children,  after 

All  the  mid-May  mood, 
All  the  songs,  the  life,  the  laughter — 

Just  to  live  is  good  ! 

Youth  is  lover  ;  Day,  May  maiden, 

Laughs  to  dare  him  on 
O'er  the  hill  tops  incense  laden, 

Till  her  arms  be  won. 

Lusty,  blooded,  bold  he  seeks  her, 

Eager  to  his  trial, 
Till  the  Sun,  old  courtier,  speaks  her — 

Setting  wins  her  smile. 

***** 

Just  the  three  of  us  together, 

Vagrants  of  the  blood, 
Out  to  get  a  taste  of  weather, 

With  the  mid-May  mood. 

W.  V.  G. 


®^  Hytrin*  Inttb 


"  ^PEAKING  of  nerve,"  remarked  Jerry, 
as  he  stretched  his  long  legs  toward 
the  stove  and  settled  himself  more  comfort- 
ably in  his  chair,  "  a  partner  I  once  had  in 
Alaska  certainly  possessed  more  than  his 
share.  And  resource,  too.  Want  to  hear 
about  it  ? 

"  It  happened  in  '98,  during  the  big  rush 
for  the  Yukon  district.  I  was  in  Skagway, 
waiting  for  a  boat  to  take  me  to  Dawson, 
when  I  met  a  little  chap  named  Farley  who 
was  looking  for  a  partner.  He  said  that  he 
had  struck  a  good  claim  and  was  seeking  a 
big  strong  fellow  who  would  take  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  claim  and  do  most  of  the  work. 
This  may  seem  to  you  like  a  strange  propo- 
sition, but  to  me  it  was  natural  enough,  con- 
sidering Farley's  age  and  size.  He  was  five 
feet  four,  past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  hump- 
backed ;  not  what  you  would  call  a  handsome 
chap,  by  any  means.  I  told  him  I  was  agree- 
able, and  so  we  bought  our  supplies  and  set 
out  for  his  claim.  On  the  upper  Yukon,  it 
was. 

"  Well,  at  the  end  of  six  months'  hard  work 
we  had  cleared  up  close  to  forty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  gold  from  that  claim.  We 
put  the  gold  in  small  sacks  and  buried  them 
under  the  floor  of  our  cabin.  When  spring 
came,  Farley  gathered  up  a  lot  of  gold  speci- 
mens one  day,  and  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  find  a  buyer  for  the  claim.  He 
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promised  to  be  back  again  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  This  just  suited  me,  for  I  was  tired  of 
the  solitude  and  anxious  to  get  a  chance  to 
spend  some  of  that  hard  earned  gold. 

"  Well,  on  the  ninth  evening  after  Farley 
had  set  out,  I  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  with 
my  back  to  the  door,  frying  some  bacon  and 
wondering  when  he  would  turn  up,  when  I 
heard  the  door  open  behind  me.  Thinking 
the  wind  had  opened  it,  I  set  the  frying  pan 
down  before  turning  to  close  it  again.  Now, 
I  am  not  what  you  would  call  a  timid  man, 
but  when  I  turned  to  look  square  into  the 
muzzles  of  two  forty-fours  in  the  hands  of 
two  strangers,  my  hands  naturally  went  up 
over  my  head.  I  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  they  knew  that  I  knew  ;  so  no  remarks 
were  passed.  One  of  them  took  possession 
of  my  gun  and  tied  my  hands,  while  the  other 
waggled  his  six  shooter  close  to  my  face.  I 
had  a  good  look  at  that  gun.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  about  it  was  that  every  chamber 
held  a  cartridge  ;  then  my  eyes  moved  along 
the  barrel  till  I  saw  that  it  was  made  in  Eng- 
land. I  would  probably  have  noted  other 
points  about  it,  only  stranger  number  two 
had  meantime  finished  tying  my  hands  ;  so 
his  partner  lowered  the  gun. 

"  It  took  them  just  about  five  minutes  to 
find  out  where  the  gold  was  hidden  They 
pulled  all  the  bags  out  and  piled  them  on  the 
table,  and  then  proceeded  to  get  supper. 
They  were  as  cool  a  pair  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
but  still  they  didn't  take  any  chances.  While 
one  cooked  the  other  played  with  that  Eng- 
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lish  gun.  I  sort  of  wished  they  would  go,  as 
Farley  was  about  due,  and  I  didn't  particularly 
care  to  have  him  come  in  while  they  were  in 
possession,  as  he  might  do  something  foolish 
and  get  hurt.  I  knew  the  nerve  of  the  man. 
Well,  just  as  those  fellows  were  sitting  down, 
as  I  live,  in  he  walked.  He  didn't  look  at 
all  surprised  on  seeing  strangers.  When  I 
saw  that  he  had  known  they  were  there,  I 
looked  to  see  what  he  was  carrying  for  pro- 
tection. The  only  thing  he  had  was  a  little 
brown  bottle.  Both  the  thieves  immediately 
covered  him  with  their  guns,  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  bother  him  a  little  bit.  He  was  cool 
enough,  but  his  eyes  gleamed  and  danced  like 
a  snake's.  He  didn't  waste  any  time  in  pre- 
liminaries, but  began  on  the  instant  to  talk. 
There  was  such  a  sort  of  crazy  look  about 
him  that  the  thieves  knew  something  unusual 
was  up ;  so  they  kept  quiet. 

" '  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  cool  and  easy,  '  I 
have  in  this  little  bottle  a  liquid  made  up  of 
glycerine,  salts,  and  nitric  acid  This  liquid 
is  commonly  known  as  nitro-glycerine,  and  is 
some  explosive.  If  you  strangers  don't  lay 
down  your  guns  within  twenty  seconds,  I'll 
drop  this  little  bottle  on  the  floor,  and  we 
shall  all  go  to  Kingdom  Come  together.' 

"  Well,  sir,  it  took  those  two  bad  men  • 
about  half  that  time  to  get  rid  of  their  guns. 
Then  Farley  untied  me,  watching  all  the 
time  that  they  didn't  get  away  with  him.  I 
soon  had  'em  tied  up  in  their  turn.  Then 
I  made  a  little  speech.  I  told  him  I  reck- 
oned  we  would  dissolve  partnership  right 
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there  and  then,  for  I  wasn't  particular  about 
living  with  a  man  who  would  blow  himself 
and  his  friend  up  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gold. 
I  was  sure  frightened.  For  answer,  he  threw 
away  the  brown  bottle,  and  it  broke  against 
the  side  of  the  cabin.  'I've  sold  the  claim, 
pard,'  he  said,  laughing.  '  That  bottle  was 
only  some  medicine  I  was  bringing  up  for  the 
camp.  Pretty  thorough  medicine  for  crooks 
though,  eh  Jerry  ? ' 

"  And,  say,  you  should  have  seen  the  faces 
of  those  two  euchered  bad  men." 

V.  H.  Belford. 


I  hoped  to  win  a  rose — 

One  petal  fell. 
I  thought  to  hear  of  sin — 

I  saw  as  well. 

"Ego" 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73. 


'49 — George  Russell  Dwelley  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  '53  and  died  in  Arlington  Heights,  April  13, 
1907,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

'58 — George  Thacher  Sears  died  early  in  April, 
1907,  at  Somerville.  He  was  chief  chemist  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  present  at  the  first  administration  of 
ether  in  this  country.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery,  and  of  the  Boston  Fusileers. 

'71 — Edward  Curtis  Smith,  Ex-Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, was  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Wall  Street  News.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

'75 — Dr.  Henry  Herbert  Donaldson,  Professor  of 
Neurology  at  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  Miss  Emma  Brace,  were  married 
April  6,  1907,  in  New  York  City. 

'82 — Sir  Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  known  in  his  schooldays  as  Pi 
Yuk  Liang,  is  to  become  president  of  the  board  of 
foreign  affairs  and  comptroller  general  of  maritime 
customs  at  Pekin. 

'82 — John  Alvord  Hinsdale  died  April  11,  1907. 

'84 — Rev.  Frank  I.  Paradise  of  Medford,  has  an 
article  in  the  April  number  of  The  Hibbert  Journal 
entitled  "  The  Living  Church  ". 

'87 — Carroll  Preston  Davis  and  Miss  Matilda 
Clarkson  were  married  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  24, 
1907. 

'89 — Henry  Crosby  Stetson  graduated  from  Yale  in 
'93,  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  '96,  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  Maine  bar  and  also  to  the  Suffolk  bar. 
For  three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Common  Council  and  this  year  was  elected  president 
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of  the  Council.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Yale  Alumni 
Association  of  Boston  and  a  director  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  married  in  1899  Miss  Eleanor 
Morland  Gray  and  died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  April 
17,  1907,  at  his  home  in  Cambridge. 

'90 — Leonard  B.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Price  &  Smith  at  24  Broadway,  New  York. 

'92 — Professor  George  H.  Nettleton  of  Yale  has  an 
article  in  The  Independent  for  April,  entitled  "  Liter- 
ature and  the  College  Examiner". 

'94 — Dr.  James  Lyman  Belknap,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
charge  of  the  marines  on  shore  duty  at  Cuba,  has 
been  reassigned  to  the  S.S.  Kentucky  as  Assistant- 
Surgeon. 

'97 — Wilfred  C  Lane  is  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  at 
Valdosta,  Ga 

'99 — George  E.  Leonard  is  in  the  law  firm  of 
Leonard  &  Walker  at  135  Broadway,  New  York. 

'99 — Harvey  C.  McClintock  is  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law,  with  offices  in  the  Park  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'99 — George  Wilson  Tuttle  and  Miss  Jane  Pearl 
Burnham  were  married  April  15,  1907,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

'03 — Saxon  Berry  Gavitt  and  Miss  Eleanor  More 
Green  were  married  April  17,  1907,  at  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

'04 — Harry  B.  Erving,  who  for  over  two  years  has 
been  engaged  in  railroad  engineering  in  the  western 
part  of  British  North  America,  has  entered  the 
United  States  service  at  Panama. 
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Spring  athletics  hold  the  main  interest 
now-a-days.  On  every  hand  may  be  seen 
students  engaged  in  some  out-of-door  pursuit ; 
for  each  one  realizes  that  these  days  belong 
to  him.  Even  the  little  brown  chatterers  of 
the  grove  in  front  of  Eaton  Cottage  are  as 
busy  as  the  rest  of  us  —  more  busy  than 
most,  if  you  would  consider  every  fellow  in 
his  capacity  as  student.  On  the  running 
track  is  a  goodly  number,  of  a  goodly  prom- 
ise. The  baseball  following  feel  more  con- 
fident than  ever  that  Exeter  is  not  in  our 
class  this  year.  All  track  men,  all  baseball 
men,  soccer,  or  lacrosse  men,  tennis  men  — 
all  sorts  of  athletic  men,  show  any  afternoon 
now  to  the  visitor  upon  the  hill  that  P.  A. 
is  feeling  the  season  in  her  blood,  and  feeling 
it  strongly. 
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The  spell  has  crept  into  Mirror  blood> 
also.  The  board,  one  and  all,  would  sooner 
play  tennis,  pass  a  baseball,  or  pick  a  mando- 
lin under  a  tree,  than  put  pen  to  paper.  For 
May  begins  the  season  of  the  out-of-doors,  of 
recreation,  of  music,  and  of  a  seeking  after 
the  cool  comforts  of  shaded  places,  while  the 
mental  concentration  necessary  to  produce  a 
few  lines  of  verse  or  a  sixteen  hundred  word 
story  is  a  perspiring  task  at  best. 

As  the  weeks  go  on,  and  the  academic 
year  draws  closer  to  its  end,  academic  activi- 
ties are  crowded  ever  more  thickly  into  the 
passing  time.  The  seniors  are  preparing  in 
various  ways  for  their  approaching  gradua- 
tion ;  the  Academy's  favorite  tailors  are  do- 
ing a  flourishing  trade  ;  prize  competitions 
are  occurring  at  short  intervals  ;  "  make-up  " 
examinations  are  coming  thick  and  fast ;  Pot- 
pourri heelers  are  seeking  whom  they  may 
expose ;  and  everyone  is  following  his  own 
peculiar  inclination  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
The  name  of  Hidden  Road  has  now  grown  to 
bear  a  wondrous  magic  sound.  Everything 
considered,  (not  forgetting  the  daily  full  dress 
parade  up  and  clown  School  Street  or  Main) 
there  is  quite  enough  to  keep  everyone  busy, 
and  to  make  us  all  wonder  where  the  time 
has  gone. 

The  cover  design  for  the  present  Mirror 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hallowell,  P. 
A.  '06,  Harvard  '10. 


A  woman  is  only  a  woman, 
But  a  lady's  got  to  smoke. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb  — 

She  never  hoped  to  see  one  — 

But  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  be  one. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  themselves.  (Amen.) 

— Harvard  Lampoon, 


"  They  say  that  alcohol  is  a  food." 
•'Holy  smoke!    Think  of  a  Food  Fair  in  Ken- 
tucky !  " — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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GLOVES 

mean  right  gloves — 
so  buy  FOIVNES  and  save 
trouble. 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE  SCHOOL 


Offers  courses  of  instruction  in 


Cotton  Manufacturing 
Textile  Designing 


Wool  Manufacturing 
Chemistry  and  Dyeing 


Textile  Engineering 


All  courses  are  arranged  to  include  scientific  and 
practical  training  in  the  varied  processes  of  textile 
manufacturing.  Instructions  given  in  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanism,  Engineering,  Elec- 
tricity, Drawing,  etc. 

Graduates  of  academies  or  high  schools  or  schools 
of  equivalent  standing,  are  admitted  upon  certificates. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
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Sherman  Studio 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS   MAY  BE 
OBTAINED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE 


MAIN  STREET,  NEAR  MORTON,  ANDOVER 
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HAIR  CUTTING  AND  MASSAGE 
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Albert  W.  Lowe 

*  Druggist  * 


Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 


VAN  NESTE 

433  Washington  ana  Winter  $t$, 
Boston      «      «      «  IHassacbnettss 

Gentlemen's 
Clothes  .  .  . 

Sportino  anb  . .  . 
©uttno  Garments 

...A.  H.  CLARKSON  at  French's  every  week... 


L.  PINKOS 


College 
Catlor- 


1276  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIAL 
OFFER  ON  DRESS 
SUITS  DURING  THE 
WINTER  •  MONTHS 


My  representative,  Mr. 
Basche,  will  be  at  French's 
every   .    other    *  week 


HALL  &  HANCOCK  CO. 

420  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


of  tbtvp  Uettipiion 

REPRESENTED  BY  E.  C.  DEWEY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 
FRENCH'S  SAMPLE  ROOM 


tDacatton  TCoqs 

IT  WILL  SOON  BE  TIME  TO  LAY 
ASIDE  THE  MORE  OR  LESS  CARE- 
LESS DRESS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  AND 
DON  •  HOME-GOING  •  TRAPPINGS 

See  our  Representative's  Stock 
when  he  visits  Andover 

W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHITEHOUSE  &  HARDY 

DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 
...OF... 

*  men's  " Swell"  Shoes  * 


Opposite  Vanderbilt  Hall 
NEW  HAVEN,      -     -  CONNECTICUT 


H.  M.  LEVINE 
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125  TREMONT  STREET 
OPP.  PARK  ST.  BOSTON 
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Celebrated ,  Custom 

Knox  Hats  Laundry  Office 
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Men's  Clothes 
and  Furnisher 

Main  Street  Telephone  116 


JACKSON  &  COMPANY 


126  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON 

Opp.  Park  St.  Church.    Free  Delivery  to  Students 
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GOLDBAUM  &  PRESS 


Elm  St.,  Opposite  Yale  Gym. 
NEW  HAVEN        -  CONNECTICUT 

W.    H.  GUILMETTE 
Xafties'  anft  Gents'  ^fl((oy 

REPAIRING  AND  PRESSING 

4  Main  St.       (Over  Valpey's  Store)  Andover 

...JENKINS  _&  THOMPSON,... 

HABERDASHERS 


HATTERS 
SHIRT  MAKERS 
fmos  1bats 

Opp.  the  Town  Pump,        -         -        New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUCHAN  &  FRANCIS 

STUDENTS'  TRADE  A  SPECIALTY 


10  Park  Street       -  Andover 


ARTHUR  BLISS 

Hpotbecary 

Bank  Building,  Andover 


$io-$6o  •  BARGAINS 

...IN... 

..Typewriters.. 


Rebuilt  machines  with  new  platen, 
type,  ribbon  etc.,  $25  to  $35, 
guaranteed.  Machines  almost  new 
at  low  prices.  Rented,  Repaired, 
exchanged.      ::      ::      ::      ::  :: 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

J.  M.  m'colgan,  manager 
38  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  166  Main 
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ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of 
young  men  for  College,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six  profes- 
sors and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four 
hundred,  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England  and  the  others  from  more 
distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  19, 
1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  schol- 
arship endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are 
funds  for  building,  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  general  current  expenses.  For  further  in- 
formation and  for  copies  of  the  annual  cata- 
logue, address, 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 
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41 2 -WASHINGTON  ST.  PqSTON 


fOU  BUY  QUALITY,  LONG  EXPE- 
RIENCE and  EXPERT  KNOWL- 
EDGE of  STUDENTS'  NEEDS  WHEN 
YOU     BUY     HANNON'S  CLOTHES 


P.  J.  HANNON 

THE   ANDOVER  TAILOR 
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"  Mountain  Dew" 

Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Jr. 

The  Fiend  (A  Story) 

Alfred  Louis  Baury 

Nocturne  (Verse) 

.  '    .  T.  Y.  S. 

The  Tomboy  and  the  Idiot  (A  Story) 

 "A.  DP 

The  Test  (A  Story) 

Kellogg  Van  Winkle 

The  Sea  King  (A  Poem) 

 A.  L.  B. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Blue  (A  Story) 

 Glenn  A.  Wilson 

Enter  the  Banjo  (A  Story) 

  W.  V.  G. 

Camp  Meetin'  Time  (Verse) 

...  "S.  (Keats)  S." 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy 

George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73 

Editorial. 
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During  the  hot  sultry  days  of  June,  at 
times  one  longs  for  the  freer,  more  open 
places  where  the  air  is  pure  and  cool,  and 
nature  is  undisturbed  by.  civilized  man. 
Such  a  sought-for  retreat,  free  from  sum- 
mer resorts  and  adventurous  tourists  is 
hard  to  find ;  but  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
are  such  a  place,  and  moreover  fill  all  re- 
quirements of  the  most  extreme  seeker  after 
nature  in  its  element. 

These  mountains,  fifty  miles  in  width, 
lie  on  the  border  between  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  and  extend  south-west  through 
Eastern  Tennessee.  Here  live  a  people  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  people  in  our 
country.  One  popular  writer  has  said, 
"They  are  the  descendants  of  the  British 
convicts  placed  in  the  Appalachian  [Moun- 
tains before  the  Revolution."  But  their 
origin  is  not  wholly  certain.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  are  primitive,  and  being 
primitive  among  such  influences  as  on  all 
sides  surround  them,  they  are  consequently 
fascinating. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Cumberlands  we 
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board  —  say  a  morning  train  from  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  After  several  hours'  riding, 
the  country  about  us  changes.  Instead  of 
the  broad  flat  plains  of  the  Blue  Grass 
Region,  dotted  with  stables  and  pastures 
full  of  grazing  horses,  we  see  wooded  moun- 
tains, black  ravines  and  here  and  there  a 
lonely,  dismal  looking  cabin  set  back  upon 
the  mountain  side.  We  also  notice  rafts 
of  oak  and  walnut  logs  floating  down  the 
mountain  streams,  and  small  donkey  rail- 
ways running  from  the  several  coal  mines 
which  are  being  worked  throughout  the 
region. 

There  is  still  quite  a  ride  to  be  taken  after 
reaching  the  small  station  of  Achol  where 
the  train  seldom  stops,  so,  meeting  our  host 
we  mount  the  horses  provided,  and  descend 
through  many  narrow  gulches  and  ford  sev- 
eral streams. 

At  last  after  hours  of  riding  we  reach 
our  destination,  the  mountain  store,  which 
is  like  the  usual  country  general  store,  in 
that  the  life  of  the  whole  region  centers 
around  it.  There  we  find  the  conventional 
derby  hat  of  the  lowlands  replaced  by  the 
stiff  felt  in  all  stages  of  delapidation.  Ac- 
companing  this  go  the  red  or  blue  cotton 
or  woolen  shirt  and  jeans  trousers  stuck  in- 
to rough  rawhide  boots.  There  we- also  get 
our  first  view  of  a  real  Kentucky  mountain- 
eer. He  is  big  boned,  and  his  clothes  hang 
loosely  from  his  gaunt  frame.  He  wears 
a  beard  upon  a  face  much  tanned  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  out  of  doors,  and 
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from  under  the  edges  of  his  slouching-  felt 
hat,  his  sharp  grey  eyes  look  searchingly 
at  the  "furriner,"  as  if  they  would  read  our 
true  purpose  in  coming  into  his  territory. 
He  is  naturally  suspicious  of  strangers,  but 
when  his  suspicion  is  overcome,  he  is  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  even  going  far  out  of 
his  way  to  do  a  friendly  act.  He  is  straight- 
forward, hates  treachery,  and  though  quick 
to  anger  is  gentle  as  a  child.  He  will  take 
part  eagerly  in  a  simple  game  of  horse-shoe 
quoits,  and  above  all  things  he  dearly  loves 
music.  When  we  first  met  him,  he  asks,  in 
response  to  our  salutation,  in  his  straightfor- 
ward way,  "Say,  strangers,  have  you  'ns 
seen  any  revenuers  herbouts?"  Receiving  a 
negative  answer,  he  produces  a  small  bottle 
of  a  white  colorless  liquid,  and  offers  it  to 
us.  My  friend  takes  a  swallow  to  be  friendly 
and  after  making  a  wry  face,  asks  me  if  he 
has  swallowed  carbolic  acid.  When  I  tell 
him  he  has  only  tasted  "Mountain  Dew"  or 
"Hot  Shots''  as  the  mountaineers  call  their 
illicit  whiskey,  he  carefully  avoids  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  urged  in  future  to  accept 
of  the  small  bottle  again. 

The  mountaineer's  interests  center  in  his 
little  gulch,  and  his  world  lies  around  his 
cabin  home.  This  cabin  he  usually  builds 
of  rough  hewn  boards,  the  cracks  between 
which  are  stuffed  with  mud.  A  chimney 
made  of  smooth  stones  picked  from  the  ad- 
joining creek  beds  during  summer  time, 
rises  beside  it.  He  leaves  home  only  to  go 
to  the  store  to  gossip  of  "What  mout  be 
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doin  herbouts,"  or  to  exchange  his  illicit 
whiskey  for  provisions  which  he  stows  in 
his  saddle  bags  to  carry  home  to  his  large 
family. 

Some  afternoon,  Lige  McCoy,  say,  walks 
into  the  store  and  sees  there  Jim  Hatfield, 
who  he  thinks  has  informed  the  reveneurs 
of  a  still  hidden  in  a  little  cavern  which  has 
been  recently  raided.  "Say,"  he  says,  "what 
ar' rights  have  yon  'ns  to  mess  in  we  'ns  busi- 
ness and  squeal  on  me  to  those  thar  rev- 
enuers?    Air  you  'ns  agin  we  uns?" 

"We  'ns  air  agin  you  'ns,"  replies  Jim  as 
he  reaches  for  his  revolver,  an'  will  do  you 
'ns  all  the  dirt  we  kin." 

But  Lige's  pistol  shoots  first  and  Jim  falls 
lifeless  to  the  floor.  The  Hatfield  faction 
at  first  have  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  their 
dead  relative,  then  this  quickly  turns  to  bitter 
hate  with  a  desire  for  revenge.  A  Hatfield 
upon  next  meeting  a  McCoy  immediately 
shoots  him  down  and  the  McCoys  soon 
retaliate  in  like  manner.  The  shootings 
occur  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other 
until  one  faction  is  wiped  entirely  out.  Thus 
starts  and  ends  the  mountain  feud,  which 
is  perhaps  a  survival  of  the  petty  baron  wars 
or  the  later  conflicts  between  the  Scottish 
clans. 

The  mountaineer's  religious  life  seems 
somewhat  neglected,  as  only  once  a  month 
during  the  winter  does  an  itinerant  preacher, 
or  mountain  rider  as  he  is  called,  ride  his 
horse  over  the  knobs,  braving  the  rain, 
snow  and  sleet,  to  hold  burial  services  or 
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to  preach  in  some  barn  to  an  ever  eager 
audience.  In  the  summer  volunteer  mission 
bands  come  into  the  hills,  or  an  old  time 
back-woods  minister  holds  "Hallelujah 
Meetings"  under  the  spreading  trees,  and 
to  his  fiery  gospel  finds  many  converts. 
For  to  the  primitive  mind  of  the  mountain- 
eer, religion  in  its  extreme  expression  is  a 
necessary  part  of  his  existence. 

The  mountaineer  finds  pleasure  in  feats 
of  rifle  marksmanship  and  strength.  Then, 
too,  he  delights  to  enjoy  himself  in  a  simple 
social  way,  and  during  the  summer  he  at- 
tends frequent  "knockdowns"  or  dances 
given  in  some  empty  tobacco  barn  or  large 
platform  of  the  locality,  where  all  waxes 
joyous  to  the  sound  of  a  single  fiddle  play- 
ing the  popular  air,  "Sugar  in  de  Gourd," 
—  if  the  peace  disturbing  "Mountain  Dew" 
is  not  introduced  to  cause  shootings  and 
feuds. 

At  last,  our  visit  over,  we  mount  our 
horses  and  jog  over  the  passes  again  to  the 
little  station  of  Achol.  Then  we  bid  our 
host  farewell,  and  while  we  wait  for  the 
train,  see  him  a  last  time  upon  a  high 
mountain  pass  silhouetted  against  the  eve- 
ning sunset.  As  he  disappears  over  a 
neighboring  knob  we  wonder  what  the 
awakening  of  the  mountains  will  be; 
whether  the  present  inhabitants  will  in  time 
fade  away;  and  whether  with  them  will  go 
their  unique  customs. 

Wilbur  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


In  that  misty  period  of  long  ago  known 
to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  legends, 
in  the  days  when  highwaymen  prospered  on 
land  and  pirates  held  sway  on  the  sea,  there 
lay  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  snuggled  in 
between  the  great  mountains  and  the  tossing 
restless  sea,  a  tiny  hamlet  which  even  at  that 
distant  day  was  shunned  and  avoided,  and 
to-day  is  probably  entirely  gone.  A  visitor 
from  the  inland  seldom  found  his  way  to 
this  forsaken  spot,  and  ships  would  go  many 
miles  out  of  their  course  to  avoid  it,  for, 
scarce  a  mile  from  shore,  whirling  its  angry 
waters  round  and  round  with  a  warning 
roar,  was  a  great  seething  maelstrom.  This 
tremendous  whirlpool  was  the  dread  of  all 
mariners  thereabout,  and  its  destroying 
waters,  in  driving  all  away,  kept  the  little 
village  on  the  shore  lone  and  deserted,  save 
for  the  handful  of  peasants  who  tilled  its 
soil.  But  here  these  lived  a  scanty  existence, 
never  changing  the  course  of  their  monot- 
onous lives,  and  seldom  so  much  as  seeing 
a  new  face  in  their  midst.  However, 
strangers  did  occasionally  stray  even  to  this 
spot,  and  one  day  there  chanced  along  one 
who  actually  spent  the  night  in  one  of  the 
peasant  homes. 

This  latter  was  a  strange,  poetic  sort  of 
man,  a  seeker  after  peculiar  things,  who 
had  been  impelled  toward  the  little  coast 
town  by  the  maelstrom  and  his  passion  for 
the  unusual.     Perhaps  it  was  this  passion 
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that  caused  him,  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore any  others  were  astir,  to  rise,  slip 
quietly  out,  and  hasten  toward  the  beach. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  arisen  and  not  a 
soul  was  about,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  A 
few  stray  gulls  were  circling  uncertainly 
above  the  dark  waters,  and  a  short  way  out 
in  the  ocean  —  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  — 
he  could  barely  make  out  the  outline  of  a 
huge  ship  sailing  along  under  full  head  of 
canvas.  He  paid  little  atttention  to  these 
things  however,  but  stood  fascinated,  his 
eyes  glued  to  that  great  whirlpool  as  it 
rolled  on  in  its  never  ending  course.  Thus 
he  remained  in  the  dim  half-light  of  the 
early  morning  while  the  waves  pounded  in 
at  his  feet  and  the  chill,  mist  laden  air 
whistled  about  him,  until  driven  into  action 
by  the  cold,  he  started  to  pace  the  coast,  still 
with  his  eyes  on  the  sea.  He  had  walked 
some  hundred  yards  when  a  slight  noise 
caused  him  to  turn  and  glance  ahead,  and 
there  right  before  him  scarce  ten  feet  away, 
stood  a  woman !  Both  stopped  simulta- 
neously, for  a  moment  regarding  each  other 
with  quick  questioning  glances.  In  that 
moment  he  saw  that  she  was  a  peasant,  a 
sallow,  haggard  creature,  wild  and  unkempt 
of  appearance,  with  loose,  disordered  hair, 
and  lustrous  eyes  that  seemed  to  start  from 
her  head  as  she  looked  at  him.  Her  stare 
spoke  distrust  and,  even  after  he  had  ac- 
costed her  in  friendly  tones,  she  tried  to 
brush  by,  but  he  stayed  her  with  a  motion  of 
the  hand. 
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"Are  you,  too,  a  lover  of  the  maelstrom, 
that  you  brave  this  cold  so  early?"  he  asked. 

"I  love  it  for  it  brings  me  what  I  want," 
she  cried,  and  there  was  a  strange,  wild  tone 
in  her  voice  that  made  him  look  more  closely, 
"but  I  come  not  here  to  look  at  it,  I  have 
seen  it  long  enough  and  heard  its  awful 
roar;  I  come  to  watch  and  wait!" 

Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  in  which  they 
were  uttered  rather  than  the  words  them- 
selves which  attracted  him,  for  he  said 
nothing,  and  presently  she  continued  in  the 
same  strained  way. 

"For  weeks  now  I've  come  out  upon  this 
beach,  always  at  the  same  time  before  any 
others  were  stirring,  and  have  watched  and 
hoped  and  waited ;  and  each  day  I  have  re- 
turned disappointed  —  each  day  until  this 
one,  for  now  that  for  which  I  have  waited 
is  almost  at  hand  ;  it  has  come  !" 

She  pointed  out  to  sea,  and  he,  gazing 
in  the  direction  indicated,  was  startled  to 
see  that  the  ship  he  had  before  noticed  was 
now  barely  two  miles  away,  making  straight 
for  them  at  full  speed. 

"Is  it  that  ship  you  have  been  waiting 
for?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  woman  at  his 
side.    "Pray,  why  should  it  land  here?" 

"That's  the  only  boat  in  all  these  parts 
that  ever  touches  at  this  place,  for  its  cap- 
tain is  the  only  man  that  dares  challenge 
that  destroy er" —  with  a  motion  towards  the 
whirlpool  —  "and  run  along  by  its  very  side ! 
Once  each  year  at  about  this  time  he  comes 
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to  this  little  village,  and  I  am  always  the 
first  to  welcome  him  when  he  sets  his  foot 
on  shore !  I  live  for  the  day  of  his  coming; 
I  toil  through  the  hard  year  with  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  save  his  arrival,  and, 
though  others  may  call  him  a  brute  and  a 
ruffian,  he's  all  I  have  to  care  for  and  love!" 
A  tone  of  sadness  entered  into  her  voice  as 
she  uttered  these  last  words,  and  again  she 
paused  before  going  on.  "But  think  not 
that  he  lands  here  for  love  of  me  ■ —  no,  even 
I  long  ago  ceased  to  delude  myseAi  with  that 
hope  ;  he  comes  here  and  rushes  past  those 
waters  because  he  must  have  some  place  to 
unload  his  plunder  —  aye,  plunder! — for 
he  knows  if  he  showed  himself  in  any  other 
part  of  Norway  that  he  would  never  again 
draw  breath  —  he  would  be  killed  -  -  stoned 
by  the  people  that  hate  and  dread  him !  But 
in  this  little  place  there  is  no  law ;  no  one 
would  have  courage  to  so  much  as  lift  a 
hand  against  him ;  so  here  he  come  and  tar- 
ries for  perhaps  a  week  each  year,  the  only 
days  he  ever  spends  on  land. 

"That  man,  my  friend,  is  a  pirate;  the 
most  daring,  reckless  pirate  these  seas  have 
ever  known,  and  that  ship  —  the  'Fiend,' 
as  he  calls  it  in  his  awrful  mirth  —  is  a 
pirate  ship,  the  fastest  sailing  boat  about!" 

As  the  quick,  breathless  tones  ceased,  the 
man  on  the  shore  turned  his  attention  to 
the  huge  vessel  which,  with  all  sails  set, 
was  bearing  rapidly  toward  them.  It  was 
a  gallant  craft  and  rode  easily  through  the 
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waves  that  lashed  its  sides  and  tossed  its 
great  bulk  to  and  fro.  The  wind  filled 
its  sails  prettily  as  with  reckless  grace  it 
held  a  forward  way,  and  defied  the  whirl- 
pool at  its  side.  It  was  drawing  quite  near 
now  —  he  could  even  dimly  discern  the  out- 
lines of  the  men  on  board  —  but  it  had  ap- 
parantly  changed  its  course,  for  the  prow  no 
longer  pointed  toward  the  two  watchers  on 
shore.  Was  it  purposely  heading  for  some 
place  farther  down  the  coast,  was  it  going 
to  retrace  its  way,  or  could  it  be  that  it  was 
caught  in  the  toils  of  that  monster  it  had 
challenged?  Even  as  he  asked  himself  the 
question  the  nose  of  the  ship  swung  farther 
away  from  him  and  headed  more  to  sea- 
ward !  For  a  short  space  it  sailed  smoothly, 
then  it  began  to  pitch  and  toss,  scarcely  fol- 
lowing any  course  at  all,  and  was  buffeted 
about  by  the  great  waves  like  the  veriest 
chip !  The  men  on  board  started  running 
hither  and  thither  and  the  greatest  con- 
fusion seemed  to  prevail,  while,  above  the 
great  mountains  on  the  shore,  the  first 
streaks  of  the  approaching  dawn  crept  up, 
throwing  a  ghastly  light  over  the  whole 
scene. 

And  all  the  while  the  two  watchers  on  the 
shore  were  gazing  intently  at  the  huge  ves- 
sel as  it  swung  about.  To  the  woman  it 
was  the  embodiment  of  hope  and  happiness; 
in  the  man,  stirred  as  he  was  by  the  heart 
that  had  just  been  laid  bare  to  him,  it  excited 
his  poetic,  imaginative  nature.      So  both, 
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held  fascinated  as  in  a  spell,  watched  the 
great  ship  —  watched  it  as  it  veered  more 
and  more  to  seaward,  as  it  was  thrown  from 
side  to  side,  as  it  pitched  and  plunged  and 
struggled,  until  it  had  described  a  wide, 
uneven  circle  —  until  they  were  sure  it  had 
been  seized  by  the  greedy  arms  of  that  mon- 
ster of  the  deep  and  started  on  its  course 
to  destruction ! 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  a  group  of  human  creatures  perish 
before  your  very  eyes ;  it  is  still  more  ter- 
rible when  among  that  group  is  one  whom 
you  hold  dearer  than  all  else  in  the  world  — 
one  you  would  gladly  give  your  life  to  save, 
yet  are  powerless  to  help  as  he  meets  his 
doom !  To  stand  up  unflinchingly  in  the 
face  of  such  an  ordeal  requires  a  braver 
spirit  than  most  of  us  can  boast,  yet  that  is 
what  that  wild,  untaught  peasant  woman 
did.  Not  a  tear  nor  cry  escaped  her  as  she 
watched  the  ship  which  held  her  loved  one 
toss  about  in  those  death-dealing  waters ! 
The  man  at  her  side  was  strongly  affected. 
Fascinated,  he  viewed  such  a  tremendous 
manifestation  of  nature,  and  wished  that 
he  might  be  of  some  aid  to  the  sufferers, 
but  what  could  he  do  against  the  power 
of  that  monster  of  the  sea? 

Aboard  the  ship,  however,  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  avert  the  fate  that 
hovered  over  it.  A  dozen  men  were  tug- 
ging like  mad  at  the  wheel ;  others  were  at 
work  with  the  rigging;  still  others  were 
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rushing  wildly,  frenziedly  about,  doing 
practically  nothing;  while  from  the  poop, 
the  alert,  fiery-eyed  captain  —  that  man  on 
whom  the  every  thought  and  hope  of  the 
woman  on  the  shore  were  centered  — 
shouted  out  commands  which  for  once  fell 
on  heedless  ears !  Men,  who  for  years  had 
faced  all  sorts  of  dangers  on  land  and  sea 
stood  quivering  in  every  limb;  men  with 
wives  and  children  thought  with  true  repen- 
tance of  the  ships  they  had  plundered  and 
the  homes  they  had  sacked,  and  wished  that 
some  of  their  deeds  might  have  been  left 
undone;  men  with  naught  but  their  own 
brutish,  sinful  selves  to  care  for  cursed  their 
approaching  doom,  and  the  whole  strange 
medley  of  prayers  and  imprecations  that 
rose  from  the  ship  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  awful  roar  of  the  waters!  One  by  one 
the  brave  spirits  who  had  been  vainly 
striving  to  steer  the  ship  back  into  clear 
water  ceased  their  efforts,  allowing  it  to 
toss  as  it  would ;  one  by  one  the  men  sank 
dejectedly,  despairingly  down  upon  the  deck 
until  only  the  captain  remained  at  his  post, 
and  finally  even  he  succumbed  to  the  spell 
which  held  the  others,  and  stood  idle  in  the 
last  few  moments  of  his  life! 

And  were  those  last  few  moments  filled 
with  penitent  thoughts  of  the  lives  he  had 
ruined  and  the  harm  he  had  done;  were 
they  even  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  faithful 
peasant  woman  on  the  shore;  did  any  good 
or  kindness  filter  through  his  brain  as  he 
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went  down  to  his  death?  What  occupied 
that  brain  as  he  looked  out  over  the  fierce 
rolling  waters  which  swept  the  deck  and 
spit  their  spray  upon  him,  as  the  groans 
and  curses  of  his  neighbors  reached 
his  ears,  and  the  ship  that  bore  him  swung 
about  in  irregular,  ever-shortening  circles? 

There  can  be  no  answer.  The  know- 
ledge was  denied  even  to  the  pair  of  watch- 
ers on  the  shore,  who  could  no  longer  so 
much  as  descry  the  forms  of  the  men  on 
board,  for  the  ship  was  now  almost  at  the 
end  of  its  fatal  voyage.  Huge  waves  were 
beginning  to  sweep  the  deck  and  momen- 
tarily obscure  it  from  view.  Only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  were  the  couple  able  to 
follow  its  course  at  all,  as  it  broke  through 
the  mountain-like  banks  of  water,  and 
swirled  on  toward  the  center  of  the  whirl- 
pool! More  easily  than  ever  was  it  flung 
about  by  the  seething  currents ;  harder  than 
before  was  it  battered  and  tossed  by  great 
torr rents  of  water  which  surged  about  and 
over  it ;  and  all  the  while  it  was  drawing 
nearer,  ever  nearer  to  the  deadly  spot !  The 
waters  which  swirled  and  eddied  around  it 
gave  forth  an  ominous  sound,  and  the 
cold,  early  morning  wind  seemed  to 
wail  about  the  mast  head!  The  ship 
was  fighting  desperately  to  hold  its  own, 
but  it  had  plainly  only  a  few  brief  moments 
left  to  it !  Once  it  was  enveloped  in  a  great 
blanket  of  water,  but  emerged  for  an  in- 
stant; again  it  was  borne  under,  and  again 
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it  came  struggling  to  the  surface; 
then  finally,  like  some  strong  creature 
wearied  with  a  long  fight,  it  seemed  to  bow 
its  head  in  resignation  —  once  more  the 
waters  settled  over  it,  and  with  one,  last, 
deafening  roar,  which  was  caught  by  the 
mountains  on  the  shore  and  flung  echoing 
back  over  the  sea,  the  giant  "Fiend"  went 
down ! 

Alfred  Louis  Baury. 


June's  twilight  deepens,  stars  appear, 
A  crescent  moon  grows  bright ; 
The  drugging  scent  of  blossoming  trees 
Perfumes  the  summer  night ; 
All  silent  lies  the  empty  street 
Beneath  the  summer  night. 

My  open  window  brings  to  me 

Night's  voices,  all  subdued, 

And  one  low-singing  voice  it  brings 

To  mingle  with  my  mood, 

With  harmonies  of  full,  slow  chords 

In  mellow  interlude. 

I  know  her  not,  the  singer,  but 
Her  song  I  heed  and  know ; 
A  song  of  life  and  love  it  is, 
A  song  of  long  ago  ; 
With  interludes  of  mellow  chords, 
Harmonious,  full,  and  slow. 

At  last  it  ends,  the  chords  are  stilled 

The  singing  voice  is  done  ; 

The  magic  of  the  perfumed  night 

With  her  who  sang  is  gone ; 

The  voices  of  the  warm,  still  night, 

Unheard,  sound  on  alone. 

T.  V.  S. 


The  conversation  on  the  hotel  piazza  sud- 
denly ceased.  Then  the  winding  notes  of 
a  coach  horn  were  heard  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  a  drag  swung  in  from  the  high- 
way and  came  up  the  drive,  the  horses  trot- 
ting briskly.  The  horn  had  been  the  signal 
of  a  general  congregation  on  the  piazza,  for 
this  was  the  drag  which  brought  the  pass- 
engers up  from  the  station. 

The  guests  gathered  round  many  of  the 
arrivals  and  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome; 
but  there  were  as  usual  several  strangers 
who  had  never  visited  the  resort  before, 
and  these  made  their  way  to  the  office  at 
once. 

Of  this  number  was  a  certain  young  man 
at  whom  the  girls  cast  side-long  glances 
as  he,  having  gracefully  descended  from  the 
drag,  mounted  the  steps  and  entered  the 
hotel.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  suit  case 
on  which  were  the  initials  "M.  H."  Sev- 
eral girls  noted  these  and  hastened  to  im- 
part their  discovery  to  the  others.  "He  is 
the  man  who  owns  that  pair  of  horses  and 
the  trap  which  came  the  other  day,"  one 
said.  "Don't  you  remember  the  initials  on 
the  harness  and  the  carriage?" 

"Why,  he  must  'belong  to'  that  new  boat 
which  was  towed  in  yesterday  morning.  I 
looked  it  up  on  the  register  and  his  name  is 
Montmerency  Harrison  of  New  York,"  put 
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in  a  second.  "I  hope  he  can  dance,  for  it 
is  awful  when  there  are  not  men  enough 
to  go  round." 

"Isn't  he  handsome?"  came  a  third  voice. 

The  head  bell  boy  passed  the  group  and 
going  inside  went  to  his  seat  by  the  desk. 
As  the  gentleman  in  question  came  up  Chief 
Buttons  surveyed  him.  Perhaps  twenty-five 
years  old  he  was,  of  medium  height  and  nar- 
row build,  with  faultless  clothes  and  a 
flower  in  his  button  hole.  His  face,  al- 
though not  of  determined  sharp  line,  was 
nevertheless  not  so  bad  looking  as  it  might 
be,  and  he  used  the  most  winning  manners 
toward  the  lady  clerk  at  the  desk. , 

"Huh,"  growled  Buttons  to  his  neighbor, 
"there  ought  to  be  a  closed  season  on  women. 
He'll  break  more  hearts  before  he  leaves 
than  — .  Oh !  well,  you  ought  to  have 
heard  them  talking  about  him  on  the  porch 
as  he  came  in." 

Only  Jean  Thorn  had  failed  to  see  his 
worth.  "What  if  he  can  dance,"  she  said 
to  her  sister  several  days  later.  "He  has 
too  much  conceit  and  no  common  sense.  He 
wastes  all  his  time  flirting  and  making  a  fool 
of  himself,  and  you  know  it  too.  He  ought 
to  be  in  the  insane  ward." 

And  her  sister  merely  said,  "Jean,  go  out 
of  the  room."  However,  when  she  was 
gone,  Elinor  Thorne  drew  out  two  hidden 
pictures  and  placed  them  side  by  side.  After 
studying  them  very  hard  she  said  to  her- 
self, "Jean  is  right.    He  is  an  idiot,  but 
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he  is  a  nice  man  to  talk  to ;  still  Dick  must 
never  hear." 

The  Idiot  made  great  progress  with  the 
ladies.  At  the  end  of  two  days  he  knew 
every  girl  at  the  hotel  and  in  a  week  he 
had  thoroughly  subjugated  more  than  one 
heart.  By  a  common  consent  of  those  most 
concerned  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
nightly  hop,  which  office  he  readily  filled 
with  an  ever  easy  grace.  Although  he  did 
not  neglect  anybody,  he  showered  the  most 
of  his  affections  on  Elinor  Thorne,  taking 
long  walks  and  drives  with  her,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Jean,  who  declared  her  sister  to 
be  a  true  type  of  the  eternal  feminine. 

But  Jean,  even  by  the  most  partial  of  her 
friends  was  admitted  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
tomboy.  She  was  an  adept  at  swimming 
and  sailing,  a  beautiful  tennis  player,  and 
one  of  the  best  riders  at  the  neighboring 
hunt  club.  A  pair  of  laughing  brown  eyes 
gleamed  mischievously  from  under  her 
beautiful  dark  hair  and  she  had  a  slender, 
well  proportioned  figure,  graceful  in  its 
every  move.  She  was  but  sixteen  and  many 
declared  that  she,  when  grown,  would  be 
still  more  handsome  than  her  elder  sister, 
who  was  universally  considered  by  far 
the  best  looking  girl  at  the  beach. 

Thus  it  happened  one  particular  afternoon 
that  Elinor  and  the  Idiot  were  out  for  a  sail 
together.  Jean  sat  alone  on  the  pier, 
watching  their  disappearing  craft  as  it  sped 
down  the  bay,  until  it  finally  vanished  around 
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a  point.  Then  she  slowly  crossed  one  dainty 
foot  over  the  other  and  looked  very  hard  at 
her  shoes.  "Well,"  she  meditated,  "I  hope 
the  Idiot  doesn't  get  his  feet  wet  if  he  should 
happen  to  tip  the  boat  over.  It  might  hurt 
his  feelings  so  to  have  Sis  see  him  that  way, 
that  he'd  drown  himself  to  hide  his  mortifi- 
cation. I  thought  she  had  more  sense  than 
to  flirt  with  a  man  like  that,  when  she's  en- 
gaged to  a  splendid  fellow  like  Dick 
Elliott.  I  wonder  what  he  will  think  of  her 
when  he  gets  back  and  hears  all  the  gossip. 
If  she  loses  him.  I  will" — but  the  threat 
was  interrupted  by  footsteps  on  the  pier. 

A  tall,  broad  shouldered  young  man  with 
a  handsome,  frank  face  came  towards  her 
and  in  a  troubled  voice  spoke,  "Hullo,  Jack. 
Do  you  know  where  Elinor  is?  In  her  let- 
ter she  promised  to  meet  me  at  the  station 
and  so  I  waited  until  the  drag  had  gone, 
and  then  she  didn't  turn  up,  so  I  had  to  walk. 
I  can't  find  her  anywhere  about  the  hotel ; 
and  she  can't  have  gone  to  ride  for  her  horse 
is  at  the  stable." 

"So  you  are  back  at  last,"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed. "Elinor  has  gone  sailing  with 
the  Idiot?"  questioned  the  other. 

"That's  what  I  named  him,  Dick.  He 
calls  himself  Montmerency  Harrison  and 
comes  from  New  York.  He's  got  a  corner 
on  all  the  clothes,  manners,  and  conceit  on 
the  market  and  lias  a  yacht  and  a  couple  of 
horses  thrown  in  besides.  All  the  other 
grids  are  head  over  heels  in  love  with  him, 
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but  I  can't  see  that  he  amounts  to  much. 
Frank  Duncan  says  every  time  he  tacks  a 
boat,  he  parts  his  hair  on  the  lee  side  so 
there  will  be  more  weight  to  windward.  On 
shore  he  parts  it  in  the  middle.  He  can't 
take  a  joke  and  won't  stand  anybody's  ad- 
vising him.  The  other  day  I  had  come  in 
from  a  ride  and  Frank  bet  me  I  wouldn't 
jump  Nina  over  the  long  settee  on 
the  front  lawn.  The  Idiot  was  sit- 
ting on  it,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen 
his  face  when  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
Nina's  hoofs  sailing  by  his  ear.  He  said 
a  few  choice  but  slightly  impolite  things 
to  me,  and  he  told  mother  all  about  it  and 
also  about  my  giving  him  some  rather 
straightforward  advice  about  sailing  a  yacht. 
Mother  says  that  she  is  keeping  me  off  the 
water  this  afternoon  for  being  so  disrespect- 
ful to  him,  but  I  overheard  him  ask  Elinor  to 
get  mother  to  make  me  stay  at  home,  so  that 
I  couldn't  follow  them.  As  though  I  would 
be  mean  enough!  He  says  that  I  am  very 
boisterous  and  unladylike,  and  Sis  agrees 
with  him." 

"Hum/'  the  listener  said,  "You  don't  seem 
to  like  Mr.  Harrison.  If  he  can't  sail  a 
boat  well  as  you  hinted,  he'd  better  be  ashore 
soon  or  he  may  have  to  swim.  Look  at 
those  nice  black  clouds  over  there  in  the 
west." 

She  did  so,  and,  suddenly  turning  pale, 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  down  to  the  float. 
"What  are  you  up  to?"  her  companion 
asked,  hastily  following. 
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"They  are  out  in  one  of  those  crazy  fresh 
water  knockabouts  that  will  swamp  here  in 
a  squall  inside  of  five  minutes.  We've  got  to 
go  for  them.  Help  me  with  this  sail,  quick!'' 
she  cried. 

The  two  soon  had  Jean's  staunch  little 
craft  under  way  and  headed  down  the  harbor 
towards  the  open  water.  The  man  sat 
looking  at  the  white  sail  above  him,  evidently 
thinking  very  hard.  Only  the  terrified  cries 
of  the  birds  as  they  fled  before  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  and  the  rippling  of  the 
water  under  the  bows  broke  the  silence.  His 
companion  watched  him  intently,  and  seemed 
to  read  his  thoughts  for  finally  she  said, 
"Dick,  you  will  hear  lots  about  Elinor 
being  in  love  with  this  man,  and  the  most  of 
it  will  be  true ;  but  I  want  you  to  forgive 
her.  She  has  simply  lost  her  head.  You 
will  for  my  sake,  won't  you?" 

k'Yes,''  he  answered. 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  zigzaged  from 
one  end  of  the  western  horizon  to  the  other. 
The  wind  freshened  perceptibly  and  the  boat 
heeled  over  under  it,  rushing  along  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  leaving  a  white  wake  behind 
through  the  dark  green  sea.  Soon  there 
was  a  prolonged  clap  of  thunder  followed 
by  a  few  rain  drops.  Puff  after  puff  filled 
the  sails  and  the  little  craft  cut  through  the 
ever  growing  seas,  throwing  the  spray  over 
the  decks  and  thoroughly  drenching  the  two 
in  the  cock-pit. 

Then  as  they  were  well  clear  of  the  last 
point  of  land,  they  discovered  the  missing 
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boat,  its  sails  down,  not  more  than  two 
miles  away.  As  they  drew  nearer  they 
could  see  the  Idiot  vainly  trying  to  hoist  the 
mainsail  which  he  had  somehow  managed 
to  half  reef. 

As  they  looked  there  came  a  terrific  flash 
of  lightning  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder 
which  seemed  as  though  it  must  rip  the  hea- 
vens asunder.  The  storm  had  broken  with 
all  its  fury.  In  the  confusion  that  followed 
Jean  was  not  able  at  the  moment  to  com- 
prehend what  was  taking  place.  Flash  fol- 
lowed flash  across  the  sky.  The  thunder 
boomed  incessantly,  drowning  all  other 
sounds.  As  they  rose  on  the  crest  of  the 
great  combers,  they  could  see  the  storm 
tossed  craft  directly  ahead  of  them,  its  ter- 
rified occupants  huddled  together  in  the 
stern.  Then  for  a  time  it  would  disappear 
from  view  as  they  sank  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea ;  and  finally  it  was  entirely  hidden  by 
the  blinding  sheets  of  rain.  Suddenly,  in 
a  few  seconds,  when  the  deafening  thunder 
was  still,  Jean  heard  Elinor's  cry  above  the 
roar  of  the  waves,  and  there  not  more  than 
a  dozen  feet  away  from  them  lay  the  sinking 
knockabout.  .  Dick,  throwing  their  boat  into 
the  wind  and  slacking  the  halyards,  thrust 
Jean  to  the  wheel.  Then  poising  himself 
on  the  cabin-roof  for  a  moment,  he  gave  a 
mighty  leap  and  she  saw  him  sail  through 
the  air,  just  clutching  the  gunwale  of  the 
other  craft  as  he  sank  into  the  water.  Then 
her  vision  was  cut  off  by  the  rain  for  a 
moment  and  she  lost  sight  of  him.  The  next 
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person  she  saw  was  the  Idiot,  as  Dick,  who 
had  pulled  himself  aboard,  seized  him,  and 
exerting  all  his  strength,  hurled  him  bodily 
across  the  narrowing  space  intervening  be- 
tween the  vessels. 

As  the  flying  man  landed  in  the  cockpit 
his  feet  struck  a  slim  ankle  with  terrific 
force  and  it  doubled  with  a  snap,  its 
owner  falling  to  the  floor.  She  lay  there 
for  a  moment  in  intense  pain,  but  hearing 
the  grinding  of  wood  as  the  two  vessels 
came  together,  she  set  her  teeth  and  man- 
aged to  pull  herself  painfully  to  her  feet, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  other  craft  disappear 
beneath  the  crests  of  green  water.  A  sec- 
ond later  Dick  came  to  the  surface,  with 
Elinor  safe  in  his  grasp.  Jean  reached  far 
over  the  side  and  helped  lift  her  sister  in, 
Dick  clambering  after. 

The  storm  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had 
burst.  The  rain  ceased  and  now  and  then 
the  lightning  zigzaging  through  the  dark 
clouds  as  they  retreated  before  the  sun, 
would  be  followed  by  the  distant  muttering 
of  an  occasional  short  peal  of  thunder. 

The  sail  had  again  been  hoisted  and  Jean, 
still  at  her  post,  steered  for  home.  Dick 
picked  up  the  half  drowned  Elinor  and  was 
trying  to  revive  her,  when  the  Idiot  spoke 
for  the  first  time. 

"Don't  you  dare  treat  Miss  Thorn  that 
way,"  he  said,  stepping  forward  and 
standing  over  Dick.  Dick  rose  suddenly, 
his  damp  flannel  shirt  clinging  to  his  mus- 
cular outline,  and  gave  his  rival  a  push 
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which  sent  him  sprawling  against  the  cabin. 
As  he  did  so  the  boom  which  had  been  on  the 
point  of  gybing  in  the  light  wind  and  heavy 
sea,  suddenly  swung  over  and  caught  Dick 
on  the  head,  knocking  him  senseless  to  the 
deck.  In  a  moment  the  Idiot  saw  his  ad- 
vantage and  stepped  toward  the  prostrate 
form.  But  Jean  picked  up  a  spare  boat 
tiller  from  the  deck  and  faced  him  with 
flashing  eyes.  He  quailed  before  her  superb 
figure  shaking  with  anger,  and  was  about 
to  retreat  to  a  seat  in  the  lee  of  the  cabin 
when  she  stopped  him.  "Pick  him  up  and 
take  him  into  the  cabin  and  lay  him  on  the 
bunk.  Then  come  out  and  sit  down  over 
there,"  she  commanded.  Then  she  turned 
to  Elinor  who  had  regained  conciousness 
and  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition. "Here,  Sis,  you  go  in  and  fix 
Dick's  head.    Get  up." 

Five  minutes  later  Dick  emerged  from 
the  cabin,  his  head  done  up  in  a  neat  ban- 
dage, and  Elinor  came  following  him.  Her 
countenance  was  radiant  with  happiness. 

Suddenly  Jean,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
wheel  her  face  deathly  pale  from  pain, 
fainted,  falling  unconscious  into  Dick's  arms 
as  he  sprang  forward  to  catch  her. 

When  she  regained  consciousness,  she 
was  lying  on  a  seat  in  the  cockpit,  her  head 
resting  in  Elinor's  lap.  The  Idiot  was 
sitting  unnoticed  by  the  cabin,  listlessly 
dangling  his  hand  in  the  water  over  the  side. 
Her  ankle  did  not  pain  any  more  and  a 
soothing  hand  was  brushing  the  dark  hair 
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back  from  her  forehead.  After  a  time  the 
brushing  ceased  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
meet  the  gaze  of  two  happy  faces  above  her. 

"Jean,  dear,"  whispered  Elinor  affection- 
ately, "Don't  it  pain  you  now?"  but  Jean 
only  smiled  in  reply,  and,  with  a  contented 
sigh,  again  closed  her  eves. 

"A.  D" 


Verne  Rodgers  sank  into  his  chair  ex- 
hausted, and  gazed  with  calmness  on  the 
wreck  which  presented  itself  to  his  excited 
eyes.  A  substantial  man  of  forty  years,  he 
was  somewhat  out  of  breath  as  a  result  of 
his  eighteen  story  climb  to  his  office  in  the 
"Call"  building. 

Rodgers  was  a  philosepher.  As  he  re- 
covered his  breath,  he  mentally  reviewed 
his  plan  of  action.  He  would  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  Verne  Rodgers  possessed 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  —  he  would 
put  his  "Antipyrate"  to  the  test.  If  he 
stayed  in  the  room  during  the  test,  no  one 
could  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation : 
so  in  the  room  he  would  stay. 

Rising,  he  opened  the  door  into  his  ad- 
joining laboratory.  As  he  stood  on  the 
threshold,  a  momentary  realization  came  to 
him  of  how  much  his  chemistry  was  to  him, 
and  how  fully  his  life  had  been  filled  with 
chemical .  research.  But  all  this  was  not  to 
be  in  vain,  for  had  he  not  at  last  formed  his 
" Antipyrite  ?"  He  smiled  as  he  began  to 
examine  the  pressure-tanks,  which  contained 
the  chemical.  The  tanks  were  full,  the 
valves  in  working  order,  the  hose  kinkless, 
and  the  pump  drawing  beautifully.  He 
donned  his  laboratory  apron  and  plied  his 
pressure-pump  till  the  gauge  indicated  two- 
hundred  pounds  pressure  in  the  tanks. 

Everything  was  now  ready.    Taking  the 
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hose  in  hand,  he  walked  to  his  office  window. 
Before  him  lay  San  Francisco  in  ruins  which 
the  approaching-  sea  of  fire  was  fast  reducing 
to  a  mass  of  ash  and  twisted  girders.  He 
could  hear  the  ominous  roar  of  the  fire  and 
see  its  vastness  like  a  wall  as  it  approached ; 
but  he  was  not  terrified.  What  to  all  others 
meant  ruin  and  suffering,  to  him  meant  vic- 
tory, triumph  and  glory.  Even  though  this 
approaching  fire  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  in  history,  it  would,  as  he 
fondly  thought,  only  he  rememhered  as  an 
event  to  date  that  far  greater  thing,  the  dis- 
covery of  his  "Antipyrate." 

With  great  minuteness  he  sprayed  the 
protective  liquid  over  every  surface  in  the 
two  rooms.  Moving  each  piece  of  furniture, 
he  sprayed  it  and  the  space  on  which  it  had 
stood.  The  high  pressure  in  the  tanks 
forced  the  compound  against  the  wall,  floor, 
and  ceiling  with  such  great  force  that  part 
of  it  became  a  gas,  which,  to  anyone  but 
Verne  Rodgers,  would  have  seemed  stifling. 
To  him  it  was  odor  of  success,  perfume  of 
conquest. 

His  offices  prepared  to  his  satisfaction 
for  the  coming  ordeal,  he  proceeded  to  fire- 
proof his  own  garments  by  immersing  them 
in  one  of  the  tanks  which  was  now  almost 
empty.  His  preparation,  like  mercury, 
did  not  wet  the  garments  he  dipped  into 
it.  The  efficiency  of  his  discovery  lay  in 
its  purely  chemical  action,  invisible  to  the 
eye.    When  applied  to  anything  whatever. 
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it  rendered  that  thing  immune  from  fire 
and  in  no  way  affected  its  appearance. 

As  he  donned  his  fire-proofed  clothing- 
he  looked  through  the  laboratory  window 
to  notice  that  the  buildings  only  a  block  away 
were  in  flames.  By  the  time  he  had  tied 
his  second  shoe  the  fire  had  reached  the 
"Examiner"  building  across  the  street.  In 
ten  seconds  the  glass  from  the  adjoining 
offices  was  crashing  to  the  pavements  eigh- 
teen stories  below.  A  sudden  qualm  of  fear 
took  possession  of  him.  Thinking  instinct- 
ively of  escape  he  started  to  his  feet  but  im- 
mediately he  had  reached  them  his  impulse 
left  him,  and  he  dropped  back  with  a  smile 
of  self  contempt  at  this  lack  of  faith  in  his 
own  certain  work.  As  he  sat  at  his  desk 
he  lighted  a  cigar  and  began  to  look  over 
his  papers.  Outside  he  could  hear  the  siren 
song  of  the  fire.  To  him  it  was"You  win! 
You  win!  You  win!"  to  others,  "Poverty! 
Ruin!  Death!"  - 

With  his  siren  song  in  his  ears,  he 
watched  the  fire  and  allowed  it  to  sur- 
round him,  absolutely  confident  of  his  dis- 
covery. He  opened  his  door  and  laughed 
at  the  column  of  flame  in  the  elevator 
shaft.  Again  seating  himself  at  his  desk, 
he  sought  for  something  to  occupy  his 
hands.  Collecting  all  the  papers  and  formulae 
which  had  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  his 
"Antipyrate"  he  bound  them  in  a  bundle 
and  put  the  bundle  in  the  safe.  Then  he 
arranged  all  his  other  papers  in  neat  pack- 
ages which  he  labeled  and  carefully  put 
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away  in  the  cubyholes  of  his  desk.  This 
done,  he  sat  inactive,  half  nervously  seeking 
other  things  to  do. 

The  enforced  inactivity  began  to  work 
upon  his  nerves.  The  heat  was  now  op- 
pressive, whereas  at  first  he  had  hardly  no- 
ticed it.  He  arose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  about  the  room  for  a  moment,  taking 
off  his  collar  as  he  did  so.  His  face  and 
hands  grew  hot  and  he  bathed  them  in  al- 
chol.    This  brought  momentary  relief. 

The  room  became  an  oven,  the  air  in  its 
hot  state,  close  and  difficult  to  breathe. 
Flames  shot  up  outside  his  window.  His 
nervousness  increased  with  his  sense  of  suf- 
focation; but  Verne  Rodgers  was  a  man  of 
strong  will.  He  sat  himself  down  again 
with  the  mental  resolve  that  he  could  and 
would  await  the  result  of  the  test  in  a 
calm  way. 

Soon  he  was  gasping  for  breath.  At  last  he 
realized  that  the  heat,  if  not  the  flames  would 
in  the  end  cause  death.  The  mere  exertion  of 
lifting  his  hand  appreciably  quickened  his 
racing  breathing.  The  realization  of  his 
hopeless  position  stunned  him.  A  firey  red 
rose  in  the  pattern  of  the  capet  fascinated 
him.  The  red  grewT  into  his  frenzied  brain 
till  he  leaped  up  with  clenched  fists  and  pur- 
pling face,  in  a  mad  endeavor  to  escape, 
completely  beyond  control  of  himself.  He 
opened  the  door  of  his  office  and  the  flames 
outside  flung  him  back  —  back  onto  the 
floor  where  he  lay  shaking  with  every  harsh- 
drawn  breath,  steam  rising  from  his  whole 
exhausted  body. 
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But  the  formulae  —  he  had  not  prepared 
them. The  discovery,  all  else  lost,  must  be 
saved  to  the  world !  Those  formulae  sheets 
must  be  fireprooved!  He  alone  could  fire- 
proof them!  With  a  last  mighty  effort  he 
dragged  himself  to  the  safe  and  pulled  out 
the  papers.  His  hands  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  hold  them,  they  dropped  to  the 
floor  and  he  pushed  them  into  the  next  room 
to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  tanks.  Grinding 
his  teeth,  with  both  hands  he  lifted  the 
bundle  and  thrust  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
tank.  At  this  moment  of  supreme  effort 
and  self-sacrifice,  death  took  him.  As  he 
fell  back  the  half  fireproofed  formulae 
sheets  were  dragged  out  and  lay  in  the  death 
clutch  of  the  man  whose  brain  had  con- 
ceived them. 

$s  %  %  *  # 
The"  following  clipping  appeared  in  the 
eastern  papers,  a  month  after  the  date  of 
the  earthquake: — "Suite  1801,  "Call"  building 
was  found  undamaged  by  the  fire  which  gut- 
ted all  the  rest  of  the  building.  This  suite 
had  been  occupied  by  Verne  Rodgers,  an 
experimental  chemist.  Some  half  charred 
papers  were  found  on  the  floor  and  near 
them  an  entire  suit  of  undamaged  clothing. 
Interesting  discoveries  are  expected,  as  the 
sheets  contain  formulae  which  are  believed  to 
hold  the  secret  of  so  apparently  inexplicable 
an  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  the  great 
fire,  as  the  undamaged  suite  presented." 

Kellogg  Van  Winkle. 


I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean 

One  dark  and  lowering  day, 

While  the  surf  beat  in  on  the  stern  faced  rocks, 

And  was  dashed  into  showering  spray. 

While  the  wind  from  the  grey-black  water 

Wailed  on  in  its  endless  way, 

And  behind  me  the  white  capped  mountains 

Looked  down  on  a  world  of  grey. 

I  gazed  o'er  the  grey-black  waters, 

Where  far  in  the  offing,  alone, 

Was  a  ship,  half-merged  with  the  sky  line, 

Now  a  moment  seen,  now  gone  ; 

And  the  spell  of  the  whole,  wild  sea  was  mine  — 

The  call  of  the  sea  my  own ; 

I  was  one  with  the  viking,  soul  and  blood, 

With  the  wide  grey  sea  waste,  one. 

A.  Z.  i 


When  John  H.  Bolton,  president  of  the 
Great  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  had  en- 
tered his  private  office  for  the  first  time 
since  his  return  from  a  two  month's  visit  to 
South  America,  he  found  his  accumulated 
mail  piled  ready  for  a  quick  perusal  at  one 
side  of  his  desk.  Seating  himself  in  his 
big  easy  chair,  he  lighted  a  cigar  prepar- 
atory to  commencing  the  looking  over,  and 
as  he  extinguished  the  match,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  head  lines  of  the  morning  paper, 
lying  spread  open  on  the  desk  before  him. 

YALE  DOWNS  HARVARD 
Eli  Triumphs  over  Crimson  in  Ten 
Inning  Pitchers'  Battle. 

He  smiled  proudly  and  enveloped  him- 
self in  a  cloud  of  smoke  as  his  mind  went 
back  thirty  years  to  the  good  old  days  when 
he  had  helped  to  place  the  wreaths  of  vic- 
tory upon  old  Eli.  His  grim  features  re- 
laxed their  stern  aspect  and  he  threw  back 
his  shoulders  and  straightened  his  drooping 
form.  In  his  mind  he  was  a  boy  again! 
He  stood  in  the  pitchers'  box  on  Yale  Field 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  waving  ban- 
ners, blue  and  crimson.  A  brass  band  was 
playing  "Boola",  and  five  thousand  voices 
were  ringing  out  their  defiance  of  the  crim- 
son stockinged  athletes  who  had  just  trotted 
in  from  the  field  for  a  last  chance  at  the 
bat,  determined  to  make  at  least  one  run, 
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and    tie    the    score.  .  Two 

Crimson  men  were  out.  A  big,  broad 
shouldered  youth  seized  the  bat  and  stepped 
confidently  up  to  the  plate.  "One  strike!" 
"  Two  strikes  !  "  "  Three  strikes !  " 
but  no  one  heard  the  umpire  call  the  third, 
for  the  diamond  was  crowded  with  rushing 
shouting  figures,  all  animated  by  a  single 
purpose :  to  raise  their  victorious  captain 
on  high  and  bear  him  in  triumph  from 
the  field.  And  well  might  they  be  proud 
of  him ;  for  never,  even  to  this  very  day 
had  such  a  game  been  pitched  on  the  old 
field  :  at  least,  not  more  than  once,  perhaps — 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and  unlocking  the 
top  drawer  he  drew  forth  a  large  tin  box. 
Unlocking  this  in  turn  he  took  out  an- old 
newspaper  dated  two  years  back,  yellow  and 
worn  with  age  and  use.  He  smoothed  out 
its  creases  and  spread  it  upon  his  lap.  He 
knew  every  word  upon  that  whole  page  by 
heart,  yet  he  read  them  now  as  eagerly  as 
he  was  wont  to  watch  the  quotation  of  the 
ticker  during  a  panic  in  the  market.  The 
head  lines  were  large  and  glaring,  similar 
to  those  which  he  had  first  noticed  on  com- 
ing into  his  office. 

YALE  WINS 
Harvard  Unable  to  Hit  Capt.  Bolton. 
Son  of  J.  H.  Bolton,  Yale  '79, 
Following  in  Father's 
Footsteps. 
STRIKES  OUT  19! 

As  he  read  the  glowing  description  of 
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the  wonderful  pitching  of  his  son,  his  heart 
was  filled  with  pride  to  think  that  the  spirit 
of  Old  Eli  had  been  felt  by  father  and  son 
alike,  and  that  each  had  helped  to  place 
the  crown  of  victory  upon  the  Blue.  Then 
he  laid  the  paper  down,  and  rising  to  his 
feet,  went  over  to  the  window  and  gazed 
down  upon  the  great  city  which  lay  spread 
out  beneath  him.    A  hard  lump  rose  up  in 
his  throat  and  refused  to  be  swallowed.  He 
wondered  where  the  boy  was  to-day.  He 
had  never  seen  him  since  that  day  when  he 
had  sat  in  the  bleachers  and  cheered  with 
the  loyal  followers  of  the  Blue,  while  his 
son  pitched  on  to  victory.    His  last  view 
of  the  boyish  face  had  been  just  after  the 
game,  when,  mounted  on  a  pair  of  sturdy 
shoulders  and   surrounded   by   a  surging 
shouting  mass  of  students  and  alumni,  the 
happy  hero-pitcher  had  caught  his  father's 
eye  fixed  upon  him  and  had  waved  a  parting 
hand  as  he  was  borne  away  to  the  gymna- 
sium.   The  father  had  been  compelled  to 
return  immediately  after  to  New  York  on 
important  business,  and  while  the  news- 
papers were  still  full  of  their  praises  of  the 
youthful  athlete,  while  the  paternal  pride 
burned  brightest  in  the  father's  breast,  the 
crash  had  come.    The  exact  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  vague,  some  more  or  less 
humliating  connection  with  a  wild  drinking 
bout  and  a  game  of  cards  —  a  charge  of 
unfair  play,  and  finally  a  disgraceful  fight 
in  which  one  man  had  been  badly  cut  by 
flying  bottles.    The  deed  was  not  so  much 
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in  itself,  for  nothing  could  be  proved  —  he 
recalled  that  fact  with  distinct  pleasure  — 
but  to  have  his  pride  in  his  only  child  so 
suddenly  shattered  was  more  than  his  quick 
temper  could  stand.  A  reaction  of  feeling- 
had  siezed  him  and  he  had  forgotten  the 
wild  oats  that  he  himself  had  sown  —  for- 
gotten the  scrapes  in  which  he  himself  had 
become  entangled  —  had  forgotten  all  ex- 
cept that  his  son  had  disgraced  the  name  of 
Bolton. 

He  knew  now,  as  he  looked  back,  that 
he  had  not  been  fair  to  the  lad.  At  the 
time  he  had  thought  it  sufficient  to  give 
him  one  chance  to  deny  the  charge  or  de- 
fend himself.  He  recalled  vividly  the 
scathing  letter  he  had  sent  telling  the  boy 
to  explain  the  whole  thing  or  be  no  longer 
a  son  of  his.  Back  had  come  the  answer 
with  just  a  touch  of  that  independent  de- 
termination which  had  made  the  father's 
name  an  "Open  Sesame"  to  the  treasure 
vaults  of  Wall  Street.  But  it  contained  no 
denial.  There  was  merely  a  mention  that 
now  when  all  former  idolaters  were  turning 
away,  a  father  was  needed  most  of  all  and 
that  if  the  father  would  but  wait  and  be- 
lieve, all  would  yet  be  well  —  otherwise  — 

The  otherwise  had  happened.  Enraged  at 
his  own  sense  of  wounded  pride,  the  father 
had  mistaken  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  letter  for  disrespect  and  ingratitude,  and 
in  the  heat  of  his  passion  he  had  sent  two 
letters  which  he  would  now  give  half  his 
fortune  to  recall.    One  was  to  the  Dean  of 
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Yale  University,  severing  all  connections  be- 
tween that  institution  and  John  H.  Bolton, 
Jr.  The  other  was  to  that  young  man  him- 
self, containing  a  five  thousand  dollars 
chepue  for  traveling  expenses,  and  the  com- 
mand to  discard  the  name  its  recipient  had 
disgraced,  and  so  allow  the  others  of  that 
name  to  forget  the  blot  put  upon  it.  A  cow- 
ardly letter  was  this  one  to  his  son  and  it 
had  taken  him  just  two  days  to  realize  the 
fact.  With  this  realization  had  come  the 
fear  of  the  harm  which  might  have  been 
done,  and  he  had  hurried  to  New  Haven 
post  haste  to  right  the  wrong.  But  he  had 
been  too  late.  The  boy  had  left  two  days 
before,  immediately  upon  receiving  his 
father's  letter.  His  son  had  confessed  the 
affair,  and  had  left  without  mention  of 
where  he  intended  to  go. 

Where  was  his  boy  to-day  —  hardly  a 
boy  now,  but  a  full  grown  man.  He  won- 
dered if  a  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word  — 
in  that  sense  of  the  word  that  had  appealed 
to  them  both  through  the  mighty  spirit  of 
the  Blue,  that  imbues  itself  so  firmly  in 
every  son  of  Old  Eli.  Or  had  the  censure 
and  disowning  by  his  father,  to  whom  he 
had  looked  for  love  and  sympathy,  hastened 
him  down  the  broad  short  road  to  crime  and 
degradation  opened  before  him  at  that  one 
false  step? 

A  knock  at  the  door  brought  back  the 
present  with  a  start.  "Come  in,"  he  called 
quietly.  It  was  Bosworth,  his  private  sec- 
retary. 
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"Good  morning,  Mr.  Bolton.  There's 
a  young  man  here  to  see  you  Sir." 

"Who  is  it,  James?" 

"Mr.  Kregg,  a  civil  engineer  to  see  about 
that  Warbori  Division  contract.  He's  been 
here  every  day  this  week  but  you've  been 
too  busy  to  see  him." 

"Well,  show  him  in." 

A  very  nervous  young  man  followed  Bos- 
w:>rth  towards  the  president's  private  office. 
Many  a  greater  man  had  trembled  before 
that  stern,  square  cut  jaw  and  those  large 
never  quiet  eyes,  searching,  always  searching 
for  something  beyond  their  reach.  This 
contract  meant  a  good  deal  to  the  young 
engineer.  It  was  to  him  as  a  last  chance. 
Back  home  in  New  Hampshire  there  lived 
a  little  girl  who  was  watching,  and  waiting, 
waiting  until  her"boy"  had  "made  good" 
before  she  could  obtain  a  father's  consent. 
"And  he'll  do  it  too,"  she  had  stoutly  de- 
clared. Yes  he  was  determined,  he  would 
do  it  —  and  moreover,  he  would  do  it  now ! 

''Air.  Kregg?"  The  voice  was  not  the 
harsh  roar  that  he  had  expected  but  was 
singularly  kind  and  encouraging  so  that  soon 
he  felt  perfectly  at  ease  with  the  great  man. 

''You  say  that  you  will  put  that  through 
in  thirty  days  at  the  price  mentioned?" 

"Positively,  Sir". 

The  president  drummed  upon  the  edge 
of  the  desk  with  his  fingers. 

"It  is  rather  an  important  assignment  and 
must  be  made  to  a  thoroughly  reliable  man. 
I  suppose  you  can  give  us  good  references?" 
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Kregg  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat.  He 
had  feared  this  question.  He  hesitated  a 
moment  and  then  looked  up  squarely  into 
the  president's  eyes. 

''No  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  any 
references.  You  see  there  was  a  little 
trouble  at  college  and  I  did  not  graduate, 
which  has  handicapped  me."  The  presi- 
dent looked  up  quickly  and  gazed  curiously 
at  the  speaker. 

"What  college?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Yale." 

"I  had  a  son  at  Yale  once.    Tell  me  your 

story?" 

"It  was  just  after  the  Harvard- Yale 
game  two  years  ago.  I  had  won  a  stack 
of  Harvard  money  at  the  game  and  was 
celebrating  pretty  high.  One  night  my 
room-mate  and  I  were  down  to 
Zeke's  (the  president  knew  of  the  place) 
and  we  met  two  strangers  there  who  seemed 
to  be  having  things  pretty  much  their  own 
way  at  poker.  We  started  a  game  with 
them  and  they  won  all  the  big  pots  with 
startling  regularity,  and  my  money  was 
fast  going  down.  Well,  we  thought  it 
kind  of  queer  and  Jack  (the  president 
started  at  the  familiar  name)  kept  his  eye 
on  them  pretty  close  and  soon  found  out 
the  system  they  had.  He  told  me  about  it 
and  I  thought  what  was  fair  for  them  was 
fair  for  us,  and  besides  I  needed  that  money 
badly.  I  had  only  ten  dollars  left  in  the 
world.  I  was  half  full  of  whiskey,  and 
lost  my  temper  at  the  scurvy  trick  they  were 
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playing  on  us,  so  I  decided  to  call  them  at 
their  own  game,  and  after  that  I  won.  Well, 
they  found  it  out  someway  and  started  a 
row;  but  they  were  no  match  for  Jack  and 
me.  Sir.  Why  Jack  alone  could  have  taken 
care  of  the  two  of  them.  He  was  a  fine 
fellow,  Jack  and  the  best  baseball  player 
Yale  has  produced  for  thirty  years." 

The  president  raised  his  hand  to  his  head. 
"What  did  you  say  his  name  was?"  he 
asked,  leaning  slightly  forward. 

"Bolton,  Jack  Bolton  —  why  same  name 
as  yours  Sir,  is  it  not  ?  Can  Jack  be  any  re- 
lative of  yours?" 

The  president  made  no  reply.  He  turned 
to  the  window  and  gazed  up  into  the  blue 
sky.  A  sparrow  chattered  noisily  upon  the 
window  sill  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  His 
eyes  were  searching  the  distant  horizon 
across  the  harbor  —  wandering  aimlessly 
through  space. 

Then  Kregg  knew.  In  the  next  minute 
he  did  more  thinking  than  he  ever  thought 
it  possible  to  do  in  that  length  of  time. 
There  were  two  possible  ways  of  finishing 
his  story.  One  gave  him  no  chance  for  the 
contract  and  for  his  sweetheart,  the  other 
might  forever  ruin  a  friend's  character.  The 
first  way  would  certainly  lose  to  him  the 
contract  but  it  would  repay  for  him  in  a 
measure  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  his  whole 
life  could  never  fully  repay.  In  the  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong  there  were  two 
pictures  uppermost  in  his  mind.  One  was 
a  girl  —  a  pretty  girl,  waiting  —  patiently 
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waiting.  The  other  was  a  young  man 
who  grasped  his  hand  with  a  clasp  of  friend- 
ship, tried  and  true,  and  said,  "Good  bye 
Billie,  God  bless  you." 

The  president  swung  around  in  his  chair. 

"Well?"  he  asked  quietly. 

Kregg  had  decided.  He  looked  up  at 
the  president  who  sat  passive  and  quiet,  a 
look  of  strong  pain  upon  his  face. 

"Mr.  Bolton,  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
such  a  son.  Yale  has  need  of  such  fellows 
as  he !  I  fear  I  have  not  made  myself  under- 
stood. It  was  I  who  threw  the  bottles  and 
did  the  cheating.  I  was  crazy  with  drink 
or  I  would  never  have  acted  so.  Jack  wasn't 
ill  the  game  at  all.  He  did  not  show  up 
until  after  it  was  started.  I  used  to  won- 
der why  he  always  went  to  those  places  with 
me  when  he  never  played  or  drank.  I  found 
out  afterward.  My  mother  had  written  to 
him  asking  him  to  watch  out  for  me  when 
I  started  drinking,  knowing  as  she  did  the 
force  of  my  habit.  That  is  why  he  was 
there  that  night.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
in  the  condition  I  was  I  could  never  have 
got  to  my  room.  He  took  me  out  of 
Zeke's  the  back  way  and  we  thought  we 
were  safe.  But  someone  saw  us  and  the 
next  day  an  officer  came  to  our  rooms.  The 
fellow  I  had  struck  was  badly  hurt.  It 
might  mean  murder.  Of  course  it  meant 
expulsion  and  disgrace  in  either  case. 

"My  mother  was  ill  —  critically  ill  —  and 
I  feared  that  the  shock  would  kill  her,  yet 
I  knew  not  how  to  keep  the  story  from  her. 
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But  Jack  knew,  and  he  stepped  forward  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  me.  i  Good  bye,  Billie 
old  man,"  he  said.  'God  bless  you .'  Then 
to  the  officer,  'All  right  Sir,  I'll  go  along.' 
I  tried  to  speak,  but  he  silenced  me  and  I 
let  him  go  in  my  stead  to  take  my  punish- 
ment.5 

"The  wound  was  not  so  serious  as  was 
at  first  thought  and  Jack  was  set  free  after 
paying  a  small  fine.  Then  came  your  let- 
ter and  it  broke  him  all  up.  He  did  not 
even  say  good  bye  to  me'  but  went  away  on 
the  next  train." 

The  president  had  listened  attentively,  but 
not  until  now  did  the  full  force  of  this  rev- 
elation occur  to  him.  Then  as  the  injustice 
of  what  he  had  done  swept  over  him  he 
fell  forward  upon  his  desk  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms.  To  think  that  he  had 
doubted  his  son  —  accused  him  and  sent  him 
away  when  the  boys  only  faults  were  too 
great  a  generosity  and  too  large  a  heart.  He 
knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  Blue  was  as 
strong  now  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  good 
olden  days,  and  that  Old  Eli  was  turning 
out  as  fine  men  to-day  as  had  ever  worn  the 
Blue. 

"There's  little  more  to  tell,"  continued 
Kregg,  sadly,  "mother  never  knew  about 
it  —  she  died  two  weeks  later.  Then  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  I  told  the  Dean 
all  about  the  affair.  I  left  Xew  Haven  that 
day  but  I  cleared  Jack's  name  before  I  left. 
I  Avrote  to  his  house  telling  him  to  come 
back  —  that  it  was  all  right,  but  the  letter 
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returned  to  me  unopened."  The  young  sur- 
veyor paused  awkwardly,  then  rose  to  his 
feet.  "I  guess  I'm  not  qualified  for  that 
contract,"  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh. 
"Good  morning  Mr.  Bolton." 

The  president  roused  himself.  "Just  a 
moment,"  he  said  slowly,  but  with  eyes  that 
told  how  deeply  his  heart  was  in  the  ques- 
tion. "Have  you  heard  from  Jack  since 
then?" 

"Jack ! —  Oh  don't  you  know  ?  The  Dean 
found  him  and  he  went  back  to  New  Haven 
last  month.  He  won  the  game  yesterday 
for  us!" 

The  president  hastily  picked  up  the  news 
paper,  and  reading  a  little  past  the  headline, 
saw  that  this  was  so.  Suddenly,  too,  his  eye 
caught  the  well  known  imprint  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  Yale  University  upon  the  top  of  the 
pile  of  mail  on  his  desk.  Tearing  open  the 
envelope  which  bore  it,  a  month  old  message 
within  from  the  Dean  quickly  confirmed  the 
news  of  the  printed  column. 

So  John  Bolton  Jr.,  his  son,  was  vindi- 
cated. Old  Eli's  training  had  done  its  work. 
The  spirit  of  the  Blue  had  triumphed. 

Glenn  A.  Wilson. 


"  And  the  tunes  that  mean  so  much  to  you  alone  — 
Common  tunes  that  make  you  choke  and  blow  your 
nose, 

Vulgar  tunes  that  bring  the  laugh  that  brings  the 
groan  — 

I.  can  rip  your  very  heart  strings  out  with  those." 

Kipling — "Song  of  the  Banjo." 

The  sound  of  the  playing  floated  out  into 
the  summer  twilight  through  the  swinging 
doors  of  the  hotel  lobby.  Manager  B —  was 
within,  entertaining  a  few  of  his  traveling 
friends  who  sang  harmoniously  in  tune 
with  the  notes  from  the  strings. 

"Major"  Carr  tilted  his  chair  back  against 
the  veranda  railing  and  offered  me  a  cigar. 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  voices  as  they  mingled  with 
cords  from  the  instrument.  ''The  banjo," 
he  spoke  finally,  "is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suh,. 
of  all  instruments  the  most  appealin',  the 
most  primitive,  the  most  sentimental.  Good 
banjo  playin',  suh,  is  real  music.  Our  friend 
in  there  is  no  master,  but  he  can  get  her  to 
talk  some  —  talk  some,  suh.  I  once  knew 
a  real  banjo  playin'  man.  knew  him  an' 
worked  with  him.  Adolphus  Maugum  he 
was,  'U.  of  Ca'line'  '98,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Soils  ever  since.  College  athlete  an'  freak 
musician  his  college  mates  called  him,  an' 
he  sure  could  make  the  old  banjo  speak. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  time  we  did  the 
Kentucky  Cumberlands  together  on  a  soil 
survey    in    nineteen    hundred?    As  you 
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might  say,  his  banjo  had  most  to  do  with 
the  success  of  that  expedition,  I  reckon. 
Light  up  suh,  if  you've  a  mind,  an'  I'll 
give  you  the  more  interestin'  details  as  we 
smoke. 

"The  Cumberlands  an'  their  neighborin' 
region  was  my  spring  assignment  for  that 
year,  my  headquarters  bein'  at  Lexin'ton 
Kentucky.  A  good  little  city  that  Lex- 
in'ton, full  of  blood,  an'  kickin'.  Mangum 
was  assigned  with  me  as  head  survey  man, 
while  I  was  his  assistant.  Our  cal'lation 
figured  out  to  finish  the  mountains  in  less 
than  three  months,  weather  conditions  bein' 
suitable. 

"Well,  suh,  we  met  opposition  from  the 
start.  Those  Cumberland  mountaineers  are 
a  suspicious  lot.  Strangers  are  always  a 
livin'  question  to  them,  an',  as  it  happened, 
we  came  in  under  a  cloud.  A  month  or  so 
previous  two  young  customs  revenue  men 
had  visited  there,  an'  had  found  open  wel- 
come as  prospectors  for  oil.  Their  dis- 
guise had  enabled  them  to  clear  out  three 
of  the  best  an'  busiest  stills  in  all  the  moun- 
tains. We,  with  our  explanation  of  a  U. 
S.  Soil  Survey  met  many  black  looks  in 
place  of  the  desired  belief.  It  was,  'You 
uns  is  strangers,  an'  we  uns  knows  strangers 
is  hell.  You  uns  caint  come  in,  an'  if  you 
uns  does,  we  shoots.  You  uns  better 
cla'r  out.'  Do  what  we  might,  we  couldn't 
make  those  frounin'  mountaineers  take  us 
for  what  we  were. 

"It  looked  for  a  time  mighty  like  a  com- 
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plete  failure  for  that  spring's  work.  I 
didn't  reckon  I  was  willin'  to  take  the 
accompanyin5  risks.  As  for  Dolph,  he 
didn't  say  much,  but  he  did  some  tali  thinkin' 
in  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  He  wasn't 
the  kind  of  man  to  give  np  without  a  fight ; 
but  he  was  also  no  fool,  an'  he  saw  well  the 
odds  stood  several  to  one  against  us,  an'  no 
side  possibilities  showin'  evident. 

"But  he  got  his  idea  one  evenin'  as  we 
were  sittin'  smokin'  our  cigars,  an'  he 
pickin'  soft  on  his  banjo,  an'  he  said  to  me 
sudden,  'Carr,  I  think  I  see  my  way,  an' 
this  Lady,'  holdin'  out  the  banjo,  'is  the 
spirit  of  the  vision.  There's  goin'  to  be  a 
hoe  down  in  that  old  man  Shirley's  big 
tobacco  barn  to-morrow  night,  an'  you  an' 
I  will  be  present  under  a  flag  of  truce.  So 
will  our  singin'  Lady,  an'  I  think  she'll  sing 
to-morrow  night  in  a  way  to  make  some 
folks  stop  a  while  an'  listen.  I  reckon  she 
.can  when  she  wants  to. 

"I  began  to  catch  his  drift,  for  I  knew 
the  nature  of  those  mountain  folk,  an'  I 
knew  what  he  could  do  on  the  banjo ;  an'  his 
idea  seemed  good  to  me,  mighty  good.  Well, 
we  finally  got  permission  to  attend  their 
hoe  down  under  a  guard,  by  appealin'  to 
their  hospitality;  for  those  mountaineers 
have  an  unwritten  law  which  says,  'no  mat- 
ter what  or  who  you  are,  you  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  the  fun.'  A  simple  primitive  peo- 
ple, suh,  but  genuine,  right  through  gen- 
uine, as  I  am  willin'  to  swear." 

"Dolph  took  his  seat  in  one  corner,  sittin' 
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between  the  guards  an'  sayin'  little.  I  sat 
down  alongside  an'  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
assembled  gatherin.'  There  were  all  sorts 
of  folks  at  that  hoe  dawn,  suh.  Little 
folks  an'  big  folks,  old  folks  an'  young,  all 
togged  out  in  their  shinin'  best.  Some  of 
the  get  ups  were  wonderful  an'  inspirin'. 
The  men  were  most  all  alike,  in  long  black 
coats  mostly  too  small,  an'  soft  shirts;  but 
the  women  were  different.  I  never  saw 
colored  gingham  or  calico  displayed  to  more 
strikin'  effect,  even  among  some  Indians  of 
the  big  no'th-west.  There  were  yellows  an' 
reds,  an'  purples  an'  greens  till  your  eyes  be- 
came regular  Mexican  opals  lookin'  at  'em. 
It  was  all  most  fascinatin',  most  amazin'. 

"An'  the  dances  were  the  same.  They 
danced  these  sort  of  old  barn  dances  you 
sometimes  hear  about,  more  vigor  than 
grace,  with  lo^s  of  swingin'  your  partners 
an'  close  embracin'.  It  would  take  a  strong 
man,  suh,  to  dance  an  evenin'  through  at 
a  Cumberland  hoe  down ;  but  the  way  some 
of  those  old  ladies  an'  white  whiskered  men 
swung  around  without  turnin'  a  hair  was 
simply  surprisin'  in  the  extreme.  A  wiry 
people,  the  mountaineers,  who  took  their 
dancin'  as  a  serious  business,  seemed  like. 

"I  noticed  one  large  young  woman  of 
wonderful  agility  for  her  size,  an'  she,  as 
I  soon  saw,  was  the  belle  of  the  ball.  She 
was  extra  strappin'  fine  figured,  black 
haired,  black  eyed,  red  cheeked,  an'  ma- 
jestic in  her  bearin'.  She  was  by  far  the 
most  strikin'  figure  there,  an'  she  sort  of 
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seemed  to  actually  command  attention.  She 
had  a  fore  arm  most  big  athletes  wouldn't 
be  ashamed  of.  Good  lookin'  she  was  too, 
in  a  wild  way,  an'  she  knew  it,  for  no  queen 
could  have  possessed  more  confidence  in 
herself.  Stronger  than  most  men,  I 
judged  her.  I  reckon  she  could  have 
wrastled  the  ordinary  man,  yes,  suh, 
wrastled  him  easy.    An'  she  knew  this  also. 

"After  a  while  Dolph  got  out  his  Lady 
an'  began  strummin'  a  little,  quietly.  It 
was  good  to  hear  that  man  play  at  all  times, 
an'  after  what  I  had  been  just  listenin'  to, 
his  music  sounded  somethin'  great.  Suh, 
the  only  orchestra  furnished  for  that  dance 
was  a  fiddle,  an'  this  last  had  long  seen 
a  rosier  prime.  True  for  me,  it  was  some- 
thin'  awful  to  listen  to,  its  only  redeemin' 
feature  bein'  the  time  it  kept,  which  was 
rollikin'  enough. 

"But  when  music  was  to  be  rollikin', 
Dolph,  of  all  musicians  I  ever  heard,  could 
best  syncopate,  an'  if  you'd  listen  to  him  a 
moment  your  two  feet  would  get  shufTlin' 
under  you  spite  of  all  thinkin'.  As  he  was 
puttin'  a  little  more  sound  into  the  Lady, 
the  dancin'  ceased  for  a  moment  so's  you 
could  hear  his  harmonies  a  little  above  the 
talk.  Pretty  soon  the  crowd  began  to  form 
around  him,  listenin'.  He  didn't  seem  to 
notice,  but  kept  right  on  playin'  just  there 
to  himself.  In  a  moment  he  struck  into 
Ted  Thompson  Had  a  01'  Grey  Mule,'  an' 
you  should  have  seen  the  effect  of  it.  Every- 
body in  that  barn  started  movin'  his  feet 
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in  time  to  the  rythm  of  that  tune.  You 
couldn't  he'p  it  suh.  Next  I  knew  I  found 
myself  whirlin'  around  in  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  guards,  keepin'  time,  an'  dancin' — 
speakin'  figureatively —  like  a  fairy.  That 
man  Mangum  had  simply  bewitched  the 
whole  gatherin',  he  had,  suh  —  bewitched 
every  livin'  bein'  present. 

"Nothin'  else  was  necessary  to  win  us  our 
end.  The  fiddler  lost  his  occupation  from 
that  evenin'  on.  We  got  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  hills  forever,  with  a  man  to  do  our 
cookin'  free  of  charge,  on  the  one  stipu- 
lation that  my  partner  be  present  once  a 
week  with  his  banjo  wherever  the  hoe  down 
of  that  particular  evenin'  was  to  be  held. 
That  condition  suited  us  easily  enough,  suh. 
So,  as  you  see,  the  surveyin'  didn't  seem 
to  be  due  for  a  failure  after  all. 

"We  got  along  nicely  With  it,  an'  I 
wouldn't  have  nothin'  to  tell  you  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  my  mountain  queen.  .  I 
won't  give  her  name,  suh,  if  you- don't  ob- 
ject. Man,  I  could  see  she  loved  that  fellow 
Mangum  the  moment  she  saw  him,  an'  I 
didn't  a  mite  blame  her.  He  was  a  strappin' 
big. man,  was  Dolph,  five  feet  eleven  and 
a  half  high  in  his  stockin's,  weighed  a  hun- 
dred ninety  eight  pounds  stripped  in 
trainin',  an'  besides  was  as  fine  a  lookin' 
specimen!  of  man  as  you  might  wish  to  see. 
Modest  he  was  too;  one  of  these  every  way 
large  men,  so  sure  "of  his  bigness  that  he 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  impressin'  it 
upon  other  folks.    That  mountain  queen 
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got  the  impression  at  the  start,  an'  from 
then  on  it  was  only  one  man  for  her,  an' 
that  man  was  Dolph. 

"She  had  been  accustomed  from  the  be- 
ginnin'  of  her  life  to  bein'  served.  Every 
young  buck  of  that  region  hung  at  her  beck 
an'  biddin'.  I  want  you  to  understand  this, 
sub,  when  accountin'  for  her  later  conduct. 
Dolph's  manner  was  new  to  her,  an'  the 
newness  acted  like  a  charm.  She  made 
many  an  inuendo  to  him,  all  of  which  he 
consistently  turned  away,  rememberin' 
another  girl  he  knew,  an'  likewise  thinkin' 
of  the  business  he  was  on.  At  each  repulse 
I  could  see  her  gettin'  in  deeper  an'  deeper, 
an'  her  nature  changin'  with  her  love.  She 
was  learnin'  to  realize  there  was  one  man 
who  could  be  king  in  this  world  just  as 
easy,  an'  maybe  easier,  than  she  could  be 
queen.  Still,  she  was  inconsistent  enough 
to  think  that  she  kept  on  bein'  queen  at 
the  same  time,  an'  to  believe  that  all  she 
had  to  do  to  have  anything  she  wanted  was 
to  ask  for  it." 

The  "major"  paused,  relit  his  cigar,  and 
let  several  minutes  pass  ere  he  resumed.  His 
face  grew  gradually  soberer  during  his 
silence,  and  as  he  spoke  again,  I  felt  in- 
stinctively that  something  of  a  more  ser- 
ious nature  was  now  in  store.  The  banjo 
music  inside  came  out  to  us  uproriously  now. 
and  momentarily  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
would  break  into  the  careless  harmony  of 
the  singing  voices. 

"Then  one  night  my  partner  slipped  out 
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of  his  traces.  A  May  night  it  was,  suh, 
one  of  those  still,  soft  nights  when  the 
moon  is  big  an'  the  walnuts  sighin'  con- 
tented from  a  little  bit  of  a  no'th  east  breeze 
wanderin'  'round  about  among  'em.  The 
dance  that  night  was  in  a  big  open  pavillion, 
whither  Dolph  had  accompanied  the  queen 
at  her  royal  command.  She  was  feelin' 
queer  that  night,  I  judge,  an'  I  don'  know 
but  what  he  was  a  little  mite  effected  also. 
The  night  was  doin'  its  best,  certainly,  to 
bring  a  man's  heart  out  of  him.  That 
woman  made  Mangum  come  in  an'  have 
a  bite  to  eat  after  he  had  done  seein'  her 
home.  Then,  as  he  afterwards  told  me, 
she  got  him  to  take  out  the  Lady  again  an' 
play  a  little  Irish  love  song  she  had  taken 
a  fancy  to.    'Mavourneen'  he  called  it. 

"I  don't  know  what  was  gettin  into  the 
woman,  but  she  burst  out  cry  in'  at  the  end 
of  the  song  an'  dropped  down  at  his  feet, 
lettin'  out  to  him  her  whole  little  tale  of 
love  an'  longin'.  She  said  she  had  never 
seen  a  man  like  him,  an'  had  never  loved 
until  then.  She  wanted  him  to  stay  an'  be 
with  her,  an'  take  her  for  his  since  she  was 
that  already,  heart  an'  soul.  She  was  givin' 
all  she  had,  an'  she  wanted  him  to  return 
the  same,  givin'  himself  to  her  as  her  man. 
That  was  it,  her  man. 

"I  ask  you,  sir,  what  would  you  have  done 
in  a  prediciment  of  that  sort  ?  Dolph  was 
a  man  of  high  honor  an'  a  soft  heart.  He 
knew  his  duty,  but  a  cryin'  woman  was 
pourin'  out  her  soul  at  his  feet  as  she  had 
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never  done  before  to  any  man,  an'  never 
w  >uld  again.  A  loveable  woman  she  was 
too,  in  a  strong,  primitive  way;  but  most  of 
all,  she  was  cryin'.  Xo  true  man  an'  gen- 
tleman, I  contend,  suh,  if  he  be  a  true  man 
an'  gentleman,  can  resist  a  woman's  tears. 
Dolph  stooped  down,  lifted  her  up,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  an'  kissed  her.  Yes,  suh, 
kissed  that  mountain  woman  full  upon  the 
lips  like  a  king  would  kiss.  For  he  was 
a  king  then,  an'  she  was  a  queen,  as  truly 
so  as  was  any  woman  who  has  lived  an' 
reigned. 

"There's  little  more  to  tell.  The  mornin' 
brought  a  realization  of  what  he  had  done, 
an'  later  in  the  day  our  cook  had  news  of  a 
rejected  lover  who  would  shoot  the  'hell 
hound  stranger'  on  sight.  The  threat  had 
no  terrors  for  my  partner,  but  he  under- 
stood the  prediciment  he  was  in.  There 
was  every  reason  on  that  score,  as  I  advised 
him,  why  those  Kentucky  Cumberlands 
should  mighty  soon  see  the  last  of  him. 
Also,  our  surveyin5  work  was  all  done,  an' 
the  new  assignments  were  due  at  the  Lex'in- 
ton  post  office. 

"So,  after  considerin'  the  whole  matter, 
we  decided  to  clear  out  as  soon  as  we  about 
could.  The  next  night  we  struck  came  quietly 
an'  made  an  all  night  secret  journey,  arrivin' 
at  Lexin'ton  next  mornin'.  It  was  some- 
what like  a  disgraceful  retreat  in  the  dark, 
but  we  figured  the  wisest  course  was  the 
safest  just  then.  The  night  goin'  was  my 
fault.      I  didn't  desire  any  shootin'  hap- 
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penin'  to  disturb  my  rest.  By  good  kick 
our  assignments  were  waitin'  for  us  at  Lex- 
in'ton,  an'  the  next  night  we  had  seen  our 
last  of  old  Kentucky  for  good. 

"Summin'  the  whole  matter  up,  I  can't 
say  I  consider  it  any  ordinary  piece  of  bus- 
iness, suh.  The  woman,  I  am  sorry  for, 
almighty  sorry ;  but  I  think  you'll  agree  with 
me  that  old  Dolph  wasn't  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  his  part.  There  were  no  later 
developments,  so  far  as  I  know.  Whether 
he  got  into  further  trouble  over  the  matter, 
or  regretted  what  we  had  done,  I  can't  say. 
His  assignment  took  him  on  promotion  to 
home  work  at  Washin'ton ;  mine  took  me 
far  away  to  the  no'th  west,  on  Puget  Sound, 
Washin'ton  state.  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  Dolph  Mangum  since.  As  for  the 
Lady,  his  banjo,  she  won  us  what  we 
wanted,  an'  come  mighty  near  gettin'  us 
also  into  a  certain  straight  place„  I  blame 
her  an'  I  praise  her,  but  at  the  last  it's  all 
praise ;  for  in  the  end,  she's  the  Lady,  spite  of 
all." 

The  "major"  brought  his  chair  down 
upon  four  legs  with  what  in  his  attitude, 
seemed  to  me  something  of  regret.  "An' 
that's  all  of  my  little  tale,"  he  continued. 
"Banjo  play  in'  always  brings  it  somehow 
to  my  mind,  that  is,  good  banjo  playin'. 
Our  friend  in  there  isn't  what  I  reckon 
you'd  call  a  master,  but  he  can  get  some  talk 
out  of  her,  some  talk.  An'  as  I  said,  the 
banjo,  more  than  any  other  instrument,  suh, 
is   the   human   instrument,   the  primitive, 
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the  sentimental,  an'  let  me  add  also,  the  in- 
spirin'.  I  don't  know  if  my  tale  has 
brought  this  out  for  you ;  but  Lord,  suh,  f or 
me  it  was  sure  all  there  —  all -there,  back  in 
those  Cumberland  hills,  an'  in  old  Dolph's 
long  fingers.  Well,  it's  gettin'  late.  I 
reckon  we  better  go  in.  What'll  you  have? 
The  refreshments  are  on  me,  suh." 

"No,"  I  said,  "on  me."    And  they  were. 

-  W.  V.  G. 


(Slump  Mntm  (Sim? 


Jine  in  sisters,  bruders  shout  aroun' 

Till  dis  whole  wide  woiT  do  resoun'. 

Tis  de  good  ol',  glorious  ol'  Camp  Meetin'  time, 

An'  de  baptism  bells  now  mighty  loud  do  chime. 

We  alPll  do  de  good  work  all  aroun', 

An'  will  make  dat  sly  oY  debbil  frown. 

Who  gwine  leave  de  strait  an'  narrer  way 

On  dis  beau'ful  spring  day  ? 

Cut  out  de  craps,  an'  de  whiskey  made  o'  co'n, 

Or  you'll  miss  dem  gol'en  gates  sho's  yo'  bo'n  ! 

Den  all  th'ow  in  yo'  voices  now, 

(Yo'  not  shoutin'  ha'f  I  low). 

To  sing  de  sinful  mournah  t'rough 

An'  to  he'p  de  chune  out  too. 

While  de  stream  ob  life  do  flow, 

Be  baptize'  as  white  as  snow. 

Get  religion,  jine  de  church, 

Leave  de  ol'  debbil  in  de  lurch. 

Den  when  yo'  all  comes  to  die, 

Yo'  all  reach  de  hebenly  sky. 

Wid  dem  shiny  ha'ps  o'  goY 

(Not  wid  banjos,  as  I'm  tol') 

You  will  jine  de  fol! 

Hallelujiah,  Glo'y,  Glo'y  ! 

"S(  Keats)"  S. 


Spates  frnm  pjtUtpH  3lh£ 


Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73- 


'53  —  Edward  Payson  Stetson  died  at  Walpole, 
May  21,  1907,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 

"55  —  George  Samuel  Chase  is  an  expert  examiner 
of  accounts  with  office  at  27  State  street,  Boston,  and 
lives  at  19  Lancaster  street,  Cambridge. 

'58  —  James  Coffin  Jordan,  manager  for  38  years  of 
the  Pordand,  Star  Match  Co.,  died  May  16,  1907,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 
J  —  George  Sanger  Poole  was  born  in  Worcester 
July  28,  1839,  was  a  mining  engineer  at  Pottsville,  Pa., 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Peabody  public  library  and 
of  the  Charlestown  public  library  and  of  the  Con- 
gressional library  at  Washington  and  for  42  years  was 
connected  with  the  Warren  Institution  of  Savings, 
Charlestown,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Charlestown  and  later  of  Somerville. 
He  died  May  26,  1907  at  his  home  in  Somerville. 

'61  —  Edmund  Sanford  Clark,  a  member  of  the  dry 
goods  commission  firm,  Danforth,  Clark  &  Co.  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Framing- 
ham,  May  28,  1907,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  While  at 
at  Phillips,  Mr.  Clark  was  an  editor  of  the  Philo 
M irror. 

'6i  —  Jared  Lawrence  Rathbone  was  born  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1844,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  '65,  was  an  aid  on  the  staff  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Schofield  '66-'73,  served  as  U.  S.  consul-general  to 
Paris  ?S7-*9i ,  was  an  aid  on  the  staff  of  Generals 
Merriam,  Wesley  Merritt  and  Otis  during  Spanish 
war,  decorated  by  the  French  Government  as  an  Offi- 
cer of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  May  2,  1907, 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'62  —  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Gregg,  pastor  for  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Color- 
ado Springs,  Col.,  celebrated  his  quarter  century  ser- 
vice in  the  early  part  of  May.  In  1906  Harvard  Uni- 
versity bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D. 
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'71  —  George  Watson  Cole,  P.  A.  '71,  has  recently 
compiled  and  annotated  for  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
the  catalog  of  the  library  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church. 

'71 — John  Patton  was  born  in  Curwensville,  Pa., 
October  30,  1850,  graduated  from  Yale  in  '75  and 
from  Columbia  Law  School  in  '77.  In  1878  he  went 
to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  practice  his  profession. 
In  1894  he  was  U.  S.  Senator,  filling  an  unexpired 
term.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Library  Commission.  In  his  school  days,  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Philo  Mirror  and  was  catcher  on  the 
baseball  nine.  He  died  May  24,  1907,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

'75  —  Rev.  Walter  Marvine,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Army, 
is  stationed  at  Ford  Dade,  Egmont,  Fla.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Cincinnati "  and  of  the 
"  Military  Order  of  the  Dragon,  "  the  latter  order  con- 
sisting of  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  took 
part  in  the  China  Relief  Expedition. 

'88  —  Rev.  Oliver  H.  Bronson  of  Simsbury,  Conn., 
has  become  assistant  pastor  of  the  Spring  Street 
Presbyterian  church,  New  York  City. 

'91  — Thomas  King  Hanna  and  Miss  Ida  Leonora 
Donaldson  were  married  May  15,  1907,  in  New  York. 

'92  —  Rev.  Henry  Neal  Hyde  is  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'94  —  Ward  Bonsall  is  an  attorney-at-law  at  the 
Berger  Building,  4th  avenue  and  Grant  street,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

'97  —  Convers  Buckingham  Woolsey  and  Miss 
Effie  Bush  Smith  were  married  May  6,  1907,  at  Dun- 
ster,  Somerset,  England. 

'99  —  Carl  E.  Meyer  is  a  practicing  physician  at 
282  Front  street,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

'00  —  Carl  King  and  Miss  Emily  Beekman  Dun- 
ning were  married  May  14,  1907,  in  Brookline. 

'oi — John  E.  Owsley  is  with  the  Merrill,  King 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

'02  —  David  J.  Davis  is  a  lawyer,  with  office  at  the 
First  National  Bank  building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Phillips  Andover  can  look  back  now  upon 
one  of  the  most  successful  years  in  all  her 
history.  She  holds  to  her  credit  four  great 
victories  over  Exeter,  having  won  all  of  the 
big  competitions  into  which  she  entered  with 
her  Xew  Hampshire  rival.  First,  in  foot- 
ball, superior  coaching  and  cool  judgment 
won  her  a  close  victory ;  then  in  debate  she 
evened  up  for  the  decision  of  last  year;  her 
track  victory,  which  came  next  on  the  list 
was  perhaps  the  most  overwhelming  of  all ; 
and  last,  and  almost  greatest,  she  rounded 
out  the  score  of  her  triumphs  by  defeating 
Exeter  in  base-ball  on  the  latter's  own  field. 

The  Mirror  wishes  to  extend  to  all  cap- 
tains, managers  and  members  of  Andover's 
foot-ball,  debating,  track,  and  base-ball 
teams  its  heartiest  congratulations.  Every 
student  in  the  school  feels  that  our  athletes 
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both  of  muscle  and  brain  have  done  for 
each  one  of  us  a  personal  service,  in  so  well 
serving  the  white  and  blue.  Just  now, 
around  each  fellow's  heart  there  is  a  pleasant 
warm  feeling  which  resolves  itself  into  the 
thought,  "It  has  been  a  good  year,  this  1907, 
a  satisfying  year.  May  Alma  Mater  never 
see  a  worse."  And  the  existence  of  this 
feeling,  moreover  is,  we  believe,  very  largely- 
more  than  very  largely  -  due  to  those  same 
captains,  managers  and  members  of  the 
teams.    Here's  to  them  ! 

The  following  awards  in  the  McLanahan 
contest  for  the  best  articles  published  in 
the  Mirror  during  the  year  1906-07,  have 
been  made  by  the  committee  of  award, 
Messrs  W.  Y.  Durand,  and  H.  V.  Bulllnger, 
of  the  faculty. 

1.  For  the  best  contributions  by  Seniors 
or  Middlers  — 

First  prize,  Story,  "His  Friend  the  Oper- 
ator," by  James  C.  Thomas,  (Pamme)  '08. 

Second  prize,  Poem,  "The  Indian's  Canoe," 
by  Newton  H.  Foster,  '07. 

Honorable  mention,  "The  Medecine 
Bottle,"  by  Virgil  H.  Belford,  '08. 

2.  For  the  best  contributions  by  Junior 
Middlers  or  Juniors  — 

First  prize,  Poem,  "Maiwanderlust,"  by 
William  V.  Gardiner,  '09. 

Second  Prize,  Story,  "One  Letter  —  and 
Another,"  by  Jonathan  Sawyer,  '09. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
elections  of  Jonathan  Sawyer,  and  Glenn  A. 
Wilson  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Mirror. 
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There  was  a  young  man  who  said,  -'Why 
Do  you  stick  your  lame  knee  in  my  eye  ? 

If  you  think  it  will  cure  it, 

I'll  try  to  endure  it, 
But  what  shall  I  do  to  my  eye  ?  " 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


"  My  son,  did  you  take  anything  at  the  Freshmen 
dinner?"  asked  the  stern  parent  of  his  youthful  off- 
spring. 

"  Yes,  father,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  took  two  spoons 
and  a  napkin,"  he  earnestly  replied. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


"This  plate's  on  its  second  lap,"  murmured  the 
Boston  maiden  as  she  again  overturned  her  salad  onto 
her  gown. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


GLOVES 

may  be  right  and  not  be 
FOJVNES,  but  they  can't  be 

iownes 

and  not  be  right. 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Offers  courses  of  instruction  in 

Cotton  Manufacturing  Wool  Manufacturing 

Textile  Designing  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 

Textile  Engineering 


All  courses  are  arranged  to  include  scientific  and 
practical  training  in  the  varied  processes  of  textile 
manufacturing.  Instructions  given  in  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanism,  Engineering,  Elec- 
tricity, Drawing,  etc. 

Graduates  of  academies  or  high  schools  or  schools 
of  equivalent  standing,  are  admitted  upon  certificates. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Catalog. 

CHARLES  H,  EAMES,  S.B., 

Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Sherman  Studio 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS   MAY  BE 
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..A.  H.  CLARKSON  at  French's  every  week.. 


L.  PINKOS 


College 
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1276  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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I  MAKE  A  SPECIAL 
OFFER  ON  DRESS 
SUITS  DURING  THE 
WINTER  •  MONTHS 


My  representative,  Mr. 
Basche,  will  be  at  French's 
every   .    other    •  week 


HALL  &  HANCOCK  CO. 

420  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
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IT  WILL  SOON  BE  TIME  TO  LAY 
ASIDE  THE  MORE  OR  LESS  CARE- 
LESS DRESS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  AND 
DON  •  HOME-GOING  ■  TRAPPINGS 

See  our  Representative's  Stock 
when  he  visits  Andover 

W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  G 
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HABERDASHERS 
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..Typewriters.. 


Rebuilt  machines  with  new  platen, 
type,  ribbon  etc.,  $25  to  $35, 
guaranteed.  Machines  almost  new 
at  low  prices.  Rented,  Repaired, 
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The  Typewriter  Exchange 

J.  M.  m'colgan,  manager 
38  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  166  Main 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal. 


The  Academy  prepares  large  classes  of 
young  men  for  College,  the  scientific  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  professional  schools. 

The  faculty  consists  of  twenty-six  profes- 
sors and  instructors. 

The  pupils  last  year  numbered  over  four 
hundred,  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were 
from  New  England  and  the  others  from  more 
distant  places. 

The  current  year  begins  September  19, 
1906,  with  vacations  at  Christmas  and 
Easter. 

The  expenses  vary  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  a  year,  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations selected. 

The  income  of  benevolent  funds  and  schol- 
arship endowments  amounts  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

The  present  needs  of  the  Academy  are 
funds  for  building,  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
for  general  current  expenses.  For  further  in- 
formation and  for  copies  of  the  annual  cata- 
logue, address, 

PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


fOU  BUY  QUALITY,  LONG  EXPE- 
RIENCE and  EXPERT  KNOWL- 
EDGE of  STUDENTS'  NEEDS  WHEN 
YOU     BUY     HANNON'S  CLOTHES 


P.  J.  HA  NNON 
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Newton  Hinkley  Foster. 

The  Class  History 

John   Reed  Kilpatrick. 

The  Class  Oration 

.    Hugh  John  McKay. 

The  Class  Prophecy 

SJierzcood  Sunderland  Day. 

Leaves  from  Phillips  Ivy 

George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '/j 

Editorial. 
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This  year,  again,  the  Mirror  issues  a  Com- 
mencement souvenir  number  containing  sev- 
eral Class  Day  parts  and,  as  a  supplement  to 
these,  a  half-tone  cut  of  the  graduating  class 
of  1907,  in  caps  and  gowns.  The  editors  in- 
tend this  number  as  a  tribute  to  the  Seniors  of 
1907,  who,  in  going  out  of  Andover  at  Com- 
mencement, leave  behind  them  many  strong 
friends  and  numerous  long  records  of 
achievement,  made  during  the  years  of  their 
Academy  life. 

So,  as  a  last  mark  of  esteem  to  these  passing 
student  mates  of  ours,  the  editors  wish  to  ded- 
icate this,  the  last  issue  for  the  year,  to  them. 
And  we  feel  that  we  are  voicing  the  whole 
sentiment  of  the  under  class  student  body  in  so 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  last  honor  to  a  class  which 
has  ever,  during  its  sojourn  here,  striven 
strongly  to  bring  honor  to  Phillips  Andover, 
and  has  ever  well  succeeded. 


ttty?  (SHubb  Pom 


Each  life  must  have  a  purpose,  false  or  true, 
Each  soul  must  fight  its  battles  out  anew. 
A  mother's  tears,  a  father's  prayers,  may  aid 
Us  in  the  strife,  but  character  is  made 
By  constant  struggling  on  the  battle  field; 
Sometimes  we  may  be  victors,  sometimes 
yield 

To  the  stormy  fears  which  from  ourselves 
arise 

Or  cowards  flee  the  foe  we  should  despise, 
But  each  alone  his  own  ideal  must  find 
And  guard  it  in  the  temple  of  his  mind. 

■Sfc      9fc      Hfc  ¥fc 

The  summer  sun  had  slowly  sunk  to  rest, 
Leaving  a  blaze  of  crimson  in  the  West. 
The  peace  of  twilight  softly  touched  the 
land 

And  smoothed  the  roughness  with  its  magic 
hand. 

Far  off  within  the  sky  line's  misty  haze 
The  pillar'd  clouds  erect  with  crests  ablaze, 
Formed'  fairy  Spanish  Castles,  and  the  sky 
Like  some  great  glowing  opal  set  on  high, 
Released  its  color  with  the  dying  light 
And  all  the  stars  came  slowly  into  sight. 
Watching    with     wondering     heart  and 

reverent  eyes 
This  space  of  magic  clouds  and  changing 

skies, 

Alone  upon  a  hill  not  far  away, 
Alone  and  dreaming  dreams,  a  young  man 
lay. 
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He  dreamed  of  life  with  all  its  hopes  and 
fears, 

Its  idols  changing  with  the  changing  years, 
Its  golden  castles  lost  when  first  attained. 
Yet  still  the  passion  burning  unrestrained 
To  strive  for  more,  to  labor  still  to  roll 
Our  small  ambitions  towards  a  fleeting  goal, 
Which  never  can  be  reached,  and  far  away 
Remains,  despaired  of,  at  the  close  of  day. 
And  ever  to  his  mind  the  question  came  — 
What  hope  of  future  happiness,  of  fame, 
Or  peace,  or  honor,  ever  shall  attain 
To  half  of  its  desire,  or  shall  remain 
When  once  achieved  as  precious  as  before? 
An  object  gained,  its  pleasure  lives  no  more. 
The  joy  of  all  I  ever  heard  or  thought, 
Of  all  I  ever  read  or  saw,  has  brought 
No  lasting  pleasure  —  but  wait  and  slowly 
all 

The  beauty  of  the  dying  sun,  the  call 
Of  evening  birds, the  deep  and  holy  spell 
Of  rising  night  returned.      Some  distant 
bell 

Tolling  the  curfew,  sounded  soft  and  clear 
Across  the  fields.  Then  silence,  far  and  near. 
The  young  man  felt  again  the  deep  strong 
love 

Of  earth,  of  nature  and  the  sky  above, 
Of  all  God's  wondrous  happy  universe. 
And  all  his  coward  doubting  fears  seemed 
worse 

Than  sin.    He  rose  half  dreaming  from  the 
ground 

And  spoke  aloud,  "O  Father,  I  have  found 
That  which  I  still  though  all  the  world  in 
vain 
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Have  sought.    The  book  of  life  and  truth 
has  lain 

Wide  open  at  my  feet.    I  could  not  see 

To  love  thy  beauty  of  the  world  and  thee 

To  see  that  beauty  truly  everywhere, 

To  raise  our  standards  to  the  sky  and  dare 

To  fight  for  our  ideals.    This  is  the  goal 

Of  perfect  life  to  every  human  soul. 

So  each  at  dusk  the  peace  of  lone  receives 

As  Autumn  sunsets  stain  the  dying  leaves. 

Newton  Hinckley  Foster. 


When  we  remember  that  this  Academy  of 
curs  is  now  celebrating  its  129th  Commence- 
ment, the  four  years  of  our  life  here  seem  in- 
deed to  be  a  very  small  portion  of  the  life  of 
this  great  school.  But  every  year,  every 
month,  every  day  has  its  part  in  the  forward 
progress  of  the  school,  and  in  the  maintaining 
and  strengthening  of  its  standards  and  repu- 
tation. And  now,  as  our  time  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close,  we  trust  and  hope  that  we 
are  leaving  behind  us  not  only  the  school  with 
its  traditions  and  its  ideals  as  we  found  it, 
but  perhaps,  a  little  stronger  and  better  suited 
for  its  work  to  come.  If  so,  we  have  not 
spent  our  time  here  in  vain. 

For  four  years  we  have  labored  in  every 
branch  of  school  activity,  but  it  is  only  now 
when  we  realize  that  tomorrow  our  life  as 
undergraduates  is  ended,  that  we  find  how 
much  the  old  school  means  to  us,  and  how  we 
love  this  historic  hill. 

The  life  of  our  class  began  on  September 
2 1st,  1904,  and  on  that  morning  representa- 
tives from  every  section  of  our  country,  and 
some  from  foreign  lands,  were  gathered  in  the 
old  Stone  Chapel.  From  that  time  we  were 
Andover  men,  though  everything  was  new 
and  strange  to  us,  and  we  scarcely  realized 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

To  the  slights  of  the  "old  men"  we  answered 
only  our  favorite  slogan,  "Next  Year,  wait 
till  next  year!"  Around  this  phantom  "next 
year"  all  our  plans  and  ambitions  were  cen- 
tered, and  it  was  the  thought  of  this  that  sus- 
tained us  during  the  long  months  of  our 
"prepdom." 

In  athletic  lines,  this  year  was  disastrous, 
for  our  three  major  teams  were  defeated  by 
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our  Exeter  rivals,  and  we  had  no  chance  to 
participate  in  one  of  those  celebrations  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much. 

So  our  first  year  passed,  and  the  next 
September  again  found  us  in  the  Chapel,  but 
vastly  changed,  for  while  we  were  not  upper 
classmen,  we  gloried  in  the  name  of  "old  men". 
During  the  fall,  our  chief  duty,  as  we  thought, 
was  to  teach  the  "preps"  their  place,  and  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  did  it  well. 

In  the  winter  the  Junior  Promenade  was 
held,  and  then  we  realized  that,  while  we  were 
not  "preps,"  we  were  not  of  so  very  much  im- 
portance, for  we  had  to  be  content  to  be 
spectators  of  this  gay  scene,  and  to  look  on 
from  the  gallery. 

With  the  spring  came  the  awakening  of 
all  the  outdoor  activities  which  had  been  dor- 
mant during  the  winter  months,  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  all  a  slight  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  school 
for  two  weeks.  We  were  not  worried  by 
any  approaching  college  examinations,  so  we 
hailed  the  forced  recess  with  delight,  and 
came  back  just  in  time  to  cheer  our  base-ball 
team  on  to  a  glorious  victory  over  Exeter. 
After  the  excitement  of  the  celebration,  we 
were  completely  worn  out  and  tired,  but 
supremely  happy. 

The  first  day  of  our  third  year  found  us 
back  again,  with  renewed  strength  to  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  At  last  we  really 
amounted  to  something,  and  it  was  only  to 
the  seniors  that  we  now  gave  place.  We  were 
studying  in  earnest  now,  for  college  exam- 
inations were  looming  up  in  the  distance,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

The  Junior  Promenade  was  our  first  social 
event,  and  passed  off  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and 
on  the  musical  clubs  our  members  began  to 
be  prominent.    In  athletic  lines  we  made  a 
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clean  sweep,  winning  foot-ball,  base-ball  and 
track  from  our  New  Hampshire  rivals,  and 
the  end  of  the  year  found  us  ready  for  those 
dreaded  "exams,"  and  somewhat  proud  of 
our  record  in  the  different  branches  of  school 
life. 

For  the  last  time,  from  the  shore,  the 
country,  and  the  mountains  we  gathered  again 
in  the  Chapel,  but  this  time  we  took  the  front 
seats.  It  had  taken  us  four  years  to  make 
that  short  journey  from  the  rear  of  the  chapel, 
gaining  little  by  little  each  year,  but  at  last 
we  had  accomplished  it. 

Concerning  our  senior  year  there  is  much 
undoubtedly  to  be  said.  But  like  Cicero  and 
his  good  luck,  it  is  better  spoken  of  by  us  in 
a  few  words. 

In  the  first  place  a  few  changes  seem  worthy 
of  note.  The  old  Latin  Commons  have  ceased 
to  exist,  the  Brick  House  taking  their  place, 
and  the  Seminary  has  allowed  us  the  use  of 
Bartlett  Hall,  a  large  and  well  equiped  dor- 
mitory. Otherwise  than  this,  it  is  the  same 
old  school. 

In  athletics,  we  have  again  made  the  record 
of  three  consecutive  victories,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  debating  team  has  defeated  Exeter, 
The  musical  and  dramatic  clubs  have  come  in 
for  their  share  of  glory.  Everything  con- 
sidered, there  seems  to  be  nothing  behind  us 
of  which  we  as  a  class  should  be  ashamed, 
and  something  perhaps  of  which  we  may 
rightly  be  proud. 

Now  our  class  day,  the  end  of  our  four 
years'  journey,  has  come.  We  feel  deeply 
how  much  we  owe  the  school,  and  our  only 
way  of  repaying  that  debt  is  to  live  in  college 
and  the  world  outside  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  shall  reflect  credit,  and  only  credit  on  the 
name  of  Andover. 

John  Reed  Kilpatrich. 


dlasii  (©rattan 


Classmates  : — 

Our  Historian  has  told  you  what  we  have 
been  and  our  prophet  has  told  you  what  we 
are  going  to  be.  Our  past,  with  its  failures 
and  successes,  our  future,  with  its  hopes  and 
ambitions  are  the  fabric  of  their  story.  It 
is  now  my  privilege,  to  act  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  two.  To  show  if  I  can  the  meaning  that 
lies  not  too  deep  for  the  thoughtful  eye,  in 
what  we  have  been,  in  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  hope  to  be. 

I  suppose  this  Class  Day  scene  is  being  en- 
acted in  hundreds  of  American  schools  in  these 
June  clays,  and  our  class  —  as  important  as  we 
may  feel  —  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  fellows 
who  are  to  make  their  debuts  in  college  and 
business  life.  All  are  thrilling  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  is  indeed  a  commence- 
ment time  in  their  lives.  What  resolves  are 
being  formed !  What  honest,  healthy  am- 
bitions are  taking  shape !  What  seeds  of 
character  are  being  unfolded  to  the  light! 
Commencement  of  what?  A  beginning  for 
good  or  for  evil? 

Our  school  motto  points  out  the  importance 
of  the  beginning.  And  what  that  beginning 
shall  be,  is  determined  largely  —  perhaps  even 
more  than  we  now  dream  —  by  the  influences 
that  have  been  working  on  us  during  the 
years  we  have  spent  here,  now  at  an  end. 
That  influence  is,  "Andover  Spirit." 

Ought  we  not,  then,  call  to  mind  in  all 
earnestness,  without  flippancy  and  hypocrisy 
the  "Andover  Spirit"  which  vitalizes  our  life 
in  the  old  school? 

"Andover  Spirit"  is  a  phrase  grown  trite  by 
use,  and  ambiguous  by  misuse.    The  "prep" 
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in  his  first  callow  days  is  ordered  to  beat  a  rug 
to  show  his  "Andover  Spirit."  The  rowdy  who 
occasionally  finds  his  way  into  our  ranks 
boasts  of  his  "Andover  Spirit"  in  some  act  of 
vandalism.  "Andover  Spirit"  is  a  scapegoat 
that  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  sins  and 
follies  in  our  life  here. 

You  and  I  are  not  free  from  twinges  of 
conscience  when  we  recall  what  we  have  said 
and  done  in  the  name  of  this  same  spirit. 

This  is  time  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  to 
see  what  we  really  know  in  our  hearts  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  school. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  I  have  read 
somewhere,  that  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  these  two  words,  "Play  fair." 
These  two  words  characterize  the  "Andover 
Spirit."  We  like  to  think  that  every  event 
in  our  school  life  has  been  brought  about 
by  this  method,  that  our  victorious  teams 
have  come  by  their  honor  by  this  means. 

Play  fair  to  yourself !  Play  fair  to  your 
fellow  man!  Play  fair  in  every  relation  of 
this  complex,  modern  world  of  ours,  and 
you  will  show  the  world  what  "Andover 
Spirit"  means. 

Play  fair  to  yourself,  your  minds  and 
bodies !  Is  it  doing  the  right  thing  to  your- 
self to  let  slip  opportunities  to  benefit  your 
mental  and  physical  welfare?  Have  we 
"played  fair"  in  this  respect?  No! 

But  let  us  at  this  commencement  of  a 
new  mode  of  life,  determine  to  bestow  every 
power,  and  energy  to  our  mental  and  phy- 
sical betterment. 

Play  fair  to  the  world!  All  the  knotty 
and  troublesome  problems  that  confront 
our  big,  growing  country,  are  made  so  dif- 
ficult to  solve,  because  some  are  not  playing 
fair.  The  terrifying  problem  of  Labor 
and  Capital  is  menacing  us  now,  because  we 
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cannot  find  men  on  both  sides,  who  will  play 
fair. 

The  pitiable  conditions  of  state  and  city 
government,  which  make  the  continental 
laugh  up  his  sleeves  at  our  pretense  of 
liberty  and  equality,  are  the  results  of 
"crooked  play." 

The  men  the  nation  wants,  and  needs 
them  now  more  than  ever,  are  the  men  who 
"sit  in"  an  honest  above  board  game. 

Shall  we  not  also  take  a  hand,  and  lift 
up  the  principles  old  Andover  has  given 
us,  and  with  calmness,  courage,  persistence, 
and  integrity,  meet  every  new  day's  duties, 
with  the  motto  "play  fair,"  or  shall  we 
yield  ourselves  to  the  drifting,  flabby  life, 
that  every  man  lives  who  goes  as  the  crowd 
goes? 

The  very  life  we  lead  here,  demands  some- 
thing better.  The  traditions  of  old  Phillips 
demand  a  manly  spirit  of  fair  play. 

You  and  I  have  not  lived  up  to  this  ideal. 
But  now,  now  on  this  Commencement  day 
of  ours,  let  this  true  "Andover  Spirit"  guide 
our  future  steps.    "Play  Fair." 

Hugh  John  MacKay. 


BERNARD  E.  REILLY 
Baseball  Captain 


J.  R.  KILPATRICK 
Track  Captain 


FREDERICK  J.  DALY 
Football  Captain 


Sty?  QIIasB  Prnplj^rg 


This  is  not  intended,  because  it  is  rhyme 
To  rival  the  Poet  and  his  verses  sublime. 
It  only  is  written  in  this  sing-song  way 
To  stay  in  one's  mind  and  be  thought  of 
some  day. 

Hark,  while  I  tell  you  of  things  yet  to  be. 
Things  which  you,  perhaps,  never  shall  see. 
But  things  which  will  happen  as  happen 
they  must, 

Before  this  our  class  has  returned  to  the 
dust. 

If  you'd  look  in  the  glass  of  the  future  fore- 
told, 

This  is  what  you  might  truly  behold. 
I  shall  give  it  to  you  as  I  saw  it  all  day, 
When  I  was  trying  to  Jhink  of  something 
to  say. 

As  the  automobile  took  the  place  of  the 
horse, 

Now  does  the  air-ship  hold  its  heavenward 
course. 

Let  us  board  our  new  aerial  boat 

And  off  through  space  let  us  stealthily  float. 

New  York  we  do  spy,  and  the  first  friend 
we  see 

Is  our  captain  and  cheer  leader,  Bernard  E. 
Reilly. 

He  is  studying  in  front  of  Tammany  Hall, 
And  the  people  all  seem  at  his  beck  and  call. 
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A  village  goes  hurrying  far  below 
With  its  tiny  white  houses  all  set  in  a  row. 
A  school  house  stands  at  the  end  of  the  street 
And  Thurston  is  seen  in  the  pedagogue's 
seat. 

We  can  just  hear  him  say  as  we  hurry  away, 
That  the  early  Greek  Writer  in  writing  his 
bray, 

Used  often  digammar  in  some  foolish  place, 
Of  which  not  to  know  is  indeed  a  disgrace. 

We  flit  over  Norwalk  and  there  down  below, 
Sits  at  his  desk  in  the  sun-set's  soft  glow, 
Our  dudish  Max  Rafferty  who  still  works 
away 

To   pass   his   exams,  for  New   Haven  — 
some  day. 

In  a  lovely  retreat  in  the  forest  we  see, 
A  hermit's  hut  'neath  a  great  oak  tree. 
Here  Daniels  sits  and  ponders  all  day; 
Having  learned  all  there  is,  he  has  nothing 
to  say. 

As  we  flew  past  that  town,  if  we  looked 

down,  we  saw 
Kilpatrick,  who  now  is  practicing  law. 
A  wonderful  lawyer  he  is,  they  all  say, 
And  destined  yet  to  be  famous  —  some  day. 

He  writes,  just  for  fun,  when  the  work  is 
too  hard 

A  treatise  on  An  Epic  and  the  Old  English 
Bard. 

He  says  "Hiawatha"  has  no  claims  at  all 
To  be  classed  as  an  Epic,  either  great  or 
small. 
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Hark,  who  sings,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol! 
The  echo  resounds  from  pole  to  pole 
Tis  Beach,  who,  now  with  hair  grown  long, 
Teaches  us  how  to  sing  a  good  song. 

But  who  is  that  man  with  the  far  away  look 

Who  seems  as  if  he'd  just  stepped  from  a 
book  ? 

He  sits  in  an  attic  and  paints  away 
For  a  crust  of  bread,  which  he  counts  good 
pay. 

Ah,  that  is  our  artist  and  painter  of  fame, 
Perhaps  he  is  poor  but  he's  made  a  great 
name. 

'Tis  Bell,  an  artist  of  great  reputation, 
For  his  name  is  repeated  in  every  nation. 

And  now  we  have  gone  past  many  a  town. 
Both  places  large  and  of  great  renown. 
Ahead  of  us  lie  the  five  great  lakes, 
Far  below,  like  five  pan  cakes. 

The  forests  of  Canada  touch  on  their  shores, 
And  over  the  woods  the  gray  eagle  soars. 
But  who  is  that  man  and  what  is  he  doing 
With  all  those  strings  and  that  bottle  of 
bluing  ? 

Fred  Daly  it  is,  who  ties  to  each  tree, 
A  string,  which  means,  "Let  this  tree  be." 
With  the  bluing  he  marks  a  place  in  the  sand 
Y\  nere  he  thinks  another  tree  ought  to  stand. 

He  is  taking  care  of  one  forest  you  see, 
And  works  to  the  welfare  of  every  tree, 
In  time  he'll  have  all  the  trees  set  in  line ; 
An  oak,  then  a  hemlock,  a  birch  and  a  pine. 
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But  who  is  that  man  whom  the  people  all 
flee? 

I'm  glad  I'm  up  here  or  he  might  frighten 
me. 

'Tis  Greenough,  who  now  has  grown  quite 
slim, 

On  trying  to  get  a  bran  new  "gym." 

They  say  he  had  a  scheme  on  hand, 
For  pumping  the  ocean  out  onto  the  dry  land 
"The  money  for  this  could  be  raised  in  a 
day," 

Says  Greenough,  "If  you  fellows'd  only 

pay." 

But  look,  there  walks  a  man  on  the  strand, 
His  hands  clasped  behind  him;  his  eyes  on 
the  sand. 

His  brow  it  is  wrinkled;  his  face  drawn 
long 

For  Foster  is  writing  a  new  comic  song. 

But  now  let  us  head  our  ship  of  the  air, 
To  a  spot  on  the  earth,  exceedingly  fair, 
To  the  School  on  the  Hill  we  often  come, 
As  one,  who  grows  tired,  would  seek  out 
his  home. 

We  land  on  the  campus  and  looking  around 
We  hear,  as  we  listen,  a  well  known  sound, 
The  Chapel  bell  rings  as  it  rang  oft  of  yore, 
And  the  fellows  still  crowd  to  be  last  at  the 
door. 

The  School,  still  the  best ;  without  any  peer, 
Can  still  lick  old  Exeter,  year  after  year, 
It  also  stands  first  in  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
And  tells  Yale  examinees  all  they  may  seek. 
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But  one  class  is  honored  as  being  the  best, 
Because  it's  done  more  for  the  School  than 
the  rest. 

Of  07,  they  speak  from  sea  to  sea 

As  the  class  that's  been  true  as  true  can  be. 

Sherwood  Sunderland  Day. 


IfoataB  from  tftjUUpa  3lbg 

Conducted  by  George  T.  Eaton,  P.  A.  '73- 


'54 — Early  in  May  a  cablegram  from  the  island  of 
Malta  announced  the  death  of  Henry  Lyman  Clapp 
at  his  home  in  Valetta.  Mr,  Clapp  was  born  in  En- 
field, August  18,  1828,  and  for  many  years  was  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Fairbanks 
Scale  Co. 

'55  —  Henry  L.  Mowry  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Phoenix  Paper  Co.,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

'56  —  Benjamin  A.  Sawyer  is  a  solicitor  of  Army 
and  Navy  Pensions  at  174  Merrimack  street,  Haver- 
hill. 

'68  —  Edwin  A.  Warren  is  the  chemist  at  the  lab- 
oratory of  Noyes  Brothers  &  Cutler,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

'71 — Stephen  Prince  Tracy  is  a  practicing  phys- 
ician at  Walkerton,  Ind. 

'81  —  Irving  H.  Upton  is  head  of  the  department 
of  Science  in  the  Roxbury  High  School. 

'86 — William  E.  Eaton  is  secretary  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  and  lives 
at  Wakefield. 

'87  —  George  A.  Cowen  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Science  in  the  West  Roxbury  High  School, 
Boston. 

'87  —  Wadsworth  Noyes  is  a  general  agent  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Boston. 

'90  —  Chauncey  W.  Wells  is  teaching  English  in 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

'91  — Clifford  Francis  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Pittsfield. 

'94  —  Phillip  S.  Goulding  is  connected  with  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana. 

'96 — Hamilton  G.  Merrill  is  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  is  stationed  at  Stauffer, 
Cal. 
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'96  —  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Steenstra,  assistant  rec- 
tor of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  has  accepted 
his  call  to  the  Emmanuel  Church,  at  Manville,  R.  I. 

'97  —  James  Layng  Mills  is  a  member  of  the  firm, 
Mills  &  Greenleaf,  architects,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

'97 —  J.  H.  A.  Symonds  is  deputy  assistant  district 
attorney  for  the  County  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'97 — Arthur  J.  Young  is  with  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart,  311  Main  street,  Worces- 
ter. 

'99 — William  Poyntell  Johnston  and  Miss  Caro- 
line Pyle  were  married  June  1,  1907,  at  Wilmington, 
Del. 

'00 — Douglas  G.  Crawford  is  teaching  history  at 
Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

'oi  —  Charles  Jarvis  Chapman  and  Miss  Marguer- 
ite Rumery  were  married  May  18,  1967,  at  Portland, 
Me. 

'04  —  Harold  Bruce  Fletcher  deals  in  lumber,  lath 
and  pulpwood  at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada. 

'05  —  George  Douglas  Lawson,  jr.,  and  Miss  Marie 
Turner  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  were  married  June  10, 
1907,  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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iEirttnrial 

The  editor  wipes  his  brow  and  sits  down  to 
this,  his  last  task  of  the  year,  with  something 
like  despair  at  his  heart.  Outside  the  cool 
evening  breezes  are  bidding  him  to  join  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  printer's  boy  is  at  the 
door,  as  you  might  say,  shouting  lustily  for 
copy,  and  this  call  is  decidedly  the  louder. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  insistance,  the  editor  sits 
hesitating,  hardly  daring  to  dip  pen  in  ink. 
The  task  of  closing  the  year's  work  with  a 
few  fitting  words  is  too  great  a  one  to  be 
lightly  dismissed.  From  time  immemorial, 
school  papers  have  ended  the  year  by  telling 
the  reader  how  good  they  are,  and  the  editor- 
firmly  believing  that  we  are  pretty  good !  — 
would  be  glad  to  follow  that  course  now, 
were  he  not  hampered  by  a  foolish  desire  to 
avoid,  for  once,  the  conventional  Commence- 
ment editorial.    This  desire  has  also  caused 
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him  to  abandon  all  idea  of  indulging  in  the 
time-honored  sentimental  retrospect,  or  any 
of  the  other  stocks  in  trade  that  have  grown 
old  in  the  service,  but  unfortunately  he  has 
been  unable  to  think  of  any  timely  remarks  to 
replace  these.  Day  after  day  he  has  sought 
through  the  dim  recesses  of  his  phenomenal  (  !) 
brain  for  some  new,  original  thought,  but  the 
thought  has  obstinately  refused  to  present 
itself,  and  now  the  time  has  come  when  the 
paper  must  go  to  press,  for  the  printer's  boy 
is  becoming  ever  more  clamorous. 

About  the  Mirror  there  is  practically  no 
word  —  take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  will !  Having 
dismissed  this  subject,  there  is  but  one  thing 
left  to  say,  and  that  —  alas  for  our  hopes  — 
has  been  said  many,  many  times  before.  But 
occasionally  the  old  things  are  the  best,  and 
so  the  editor,  risking  the  triteness,  extends  his 
hand  to  the  readers  across  the  pages  of  the 
paper,  so  to  speak,  and,  with  true  good-fellow- 
ship at  heart,  says,  "Good  luck,  fellows !" 

Owing  to  the  non  return  next  year  of  the 
present  Managing  Editor  of  the  Mirror,  an 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  to  be  made 
has  been  held  by  the  board.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of  Jon- 
athan Sawyer  as  Managing  Editor  for  1907- 
08.  We  also  are  pleased  to  announce  the  el- 
ection of  Alfred  Louis  Baury  to  the  Associate 
board  for  the  same  year. 
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THE  SENIORS'  GOWNS 

"  Oho,"  the  learned  Senior  quoth  — 

He  laughed  right  merrily 
As  he  clad  himself  in  his  dusky  robe  ; 

"  'Tis  a  life  of  ease  for  me  ! 

"No  more  must  I  quite  early  rise 

To  give  my  trousers  creases, 
No  more  need  I  the  tailors  hire, 

My  laundry  bill  now  ceases. 

"  This  black-hued  robe  doth  hide  all  well, 
And  doth  conceal  the  way  I'm  dressed  ; 

A  dirty  shirt,  an  unpressed  suit, 

And  shineless  shoes,  I'll  don  with  zest." 

L'envoi 

The  moral  of  this  tale  I'll  tell, 

The  lesson  now  begins  ; 
A  senior's  gown  doth  cover  well 

A  multitude  of  sins.^ 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


GLOVES 

may  be  right  and  not  be 
FOWNES,  but  they  can't  be 

FOWNES 

and  not  be  right. 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Offers  courses  of  instruction  in 

Cotton  Manufacturing  Wool  Manufacturing 

Textile  Designing  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 

Textile  Engineering 


All  courses  are  arranged  to  include  scientific  and 
practical  training  in  the  varied  processes  of  textile 
manufacturing.  Instructions  given  in  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanism,  Engineering,  Elec- 
tricity, Drawing,  etc. 

Graduates  of  academies  or  high  schools  or  schools 
of  equivalent  standing,  are  admitted  upon  certificates. 

Graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Catalog. 

CHARLES  H,  EAMES,  S,B., 

Principal,  Lowell,  Mass, 
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Sherman  Studio 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ALL  P.  A.  GROUPS  MAY  BE 
OBTAINED  AT  SHORT  NOTICE 

MAIN  STREET,  NEAR  MORTON,  ANDOVER 
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Albert  W.  Lowe 

*  Druggist  * 


Main  Street    -    Andover,  Mass. 
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Gentlemen's 
Clothes  .  .  . 

Sporting  anb  . .  . 
©utino  Garments 

...A.  H.  CLARKSON  at  French's  every  week... 


L  PINKOS 


College 
CaUor., 


1276  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Q 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIAL 
OFFER  ON  DRESS 
SUITS  DURING  THE 
WINTER  •  MONTHS 


My  representative,  Mr. 
Basche,  will  be  at  French's 
every  .    other    ■  week 


HALL  &  HANCOCK  CO. 

420  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 


of  etoerp  Usmption 

REPRESENTED  BY  E.  C.  DEWEY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 
FRENCH'S  SAMPLE  ROOM 


IDacatton  XLoqq 

IT  WILL  SOON  BE  TIME  TO  LAY 
ASIDE  THE  MORE  OR  LESS  CARE- 
LESS DRESS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  AND 
DON  •  HOME-GOING  •  TRAPPINGS 

See  our  Representative's  Stock 
when  he  visits  Andover 

W.  H.  GOWDY  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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